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President of the Royal Institute of International Affairs from 1920 until his death 
on 24 November 1958. 
From the bronze head by Siegfried Charoux unveiled at Chatham House on 
29 May 1946 by The Right Hon. Winston S. Churchill. 














VISCOUNT CECIL OF CHELWOOD 
1864-1958 


AN APPRECIATION 
SIR CLEMENT JONES 


Curtis was ‘the only begetter of this Institution’. It could be said, 

with equal truth, that the Institute might never have been 
started in 1920 without the help of Lord Cecil and that of his cousin, 
Mr A. J. Balfour, who was Foreign Secretary at the time. To use a steam- 
ship metaphor, if in the early days Lionel was down below in the engine 
room keeping up the steam, Lord Robert was on the bridge steering the 
vessel with great success through an uncharted sea. Among the rocks 
which he had to circumnavigate was a big one in the shape of the Foreign 
Office. It is true that some of the younger members of that Office were in 
favour of the formation of the Institute, but there was a hard core among 
the more senior members, led by Sir Eyre Crowe, the Permanent Under- 
Secretary, who were opposed to it. The fact that Lord Robert and Mr 
Balfour had blessed the scheme from the beginning made it easier later on 
for ex-Ambassadors to become members of the Council. 

Much has been said and much written in recent months about Lord 
Cecil’s looks and clothes and appearance: his ‘eagle-like profile’; his ‘high 
domed forehead’; ‘the pale face’; ‘the lurching gait’; ‘the long stooping 
form’; ‘the frail, angular body’. All these will be remembered by those 
who saw him at Chatham House. After sitting for some time at a com- 
mittee meeting, he was apt to lean back and sink down in his chair so that 
his legs stretched out under the table, in such a way that it was supposed 
by some people that he rested his feet on a chair on the other side of the 
table. A visitor from the United States, who accompanied President 
Woodrow Wilson to London in December 1918, asked me, during the 
course of a dinner at the Savoy given to representatives of the American 
press, if I would point out ‘Lord Cecil’ to him. This was easy because Lord 
Robert was in the Chair, and yet not so easy because he had already 
slipped several inches towards the level of the table. ‘That’s fine!’ ex- 
claimed the American on seeing him, ‘I was told before I left New York 
that, among the sights of London, I must surely see Lord Cecil sitting on his 
back collar-stud.’ 

Of the many amusing things said by him or to him or about him there 


is, happily, no end; and among the funniest and most typical were some 
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ORD CECIL once said, in a speech at Chatham House, that Lionel 
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of his own references to himself. Those who saw him often and knew him 
well could tell—by the moment’s hesitation, the movement of his lips in 
pursing his mouth, almost by a slight break in his voice—that he was 
going to say something that we should all want to remember all our lives, | 

His speech on the occasion of the unveiling of his bust at Chatham | 
House gave a happy example of this. The bronze head} was unveiled by | 
Sir (then Mr) Winston Churchill on 29 May 1946. It is the work of Mr 
Siegfried Charoux, who, on seeing Lord Cecil at a previous ceremony at | 
the Institute, was so impressed by the magnificence of his head that he | 
asked whether he might be allowed to make this bust. It is a fine piece of 
sculpture as well as a good likeness and it has been much admired. Lord 
Cecil said of it: ‘I can only hope that I do sometimes look like that; but 
certainly when I saw the reproduction of it in The Times this morning, it 
seemed to me a presentation of one of the Roman Emperors—perhaps not ! 
the most respectable.’ 

In July 1918 Lord Robert was appointed Assistant Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs and for frequent periods he acted, in the absence of 
Mr Balfour, as head of the Foreign Office. The first time that he came toa | 
Cabinet Meeting in that capacity, I happened to be on duty at No. 10, | 
as a member of the Cabinet Secretariat, serving under Sir Maurice Hankey, | 
and I was arranging the red boxes, which contained the F.O. telegrams for | 
the day and other documents likely to be wanted at the meeting, when 
Lord Robert arrived. He had come early and took a seat with his back | 
to the window immediately facing the Prime Minister’s chair, which was | 
then empty. Other Ministers came and joined Lord Robert. I noticed 
that he was now sitting in a chair usually occupied by Lord Curzon, who 
was a little late and had to sit elsewhere. I thought there might be | 
trouble about this, and there was. On the following day a messenger 
brought a note from Lord Curzon from 1 Carlton House Terrace, which is 
before me as I write this. It is a characteristically Curzonian letter: ‘Will | 
you reserve for me my place at the War Cabinet, please? I was squeezed | 
out again yesterday. I think it is due to Lord R. Cecil in his new flown | 
dignity having installed himself at the centre of the table! Yours, Curzon.’ | 

It would be entirely wrong to suppose that Lord Robert cared a rap 
about his ‘dignity’. No one ever wanted a front seat or a prominent 
position in the limelight less than he did. His glorious and abiding sense 
of fun kept him from any form of grandeur or fuss, and those who served 
under him, whether in the Cabinet Offices or in Chatham House, will never 
forget his consideration towards them. 

Among the many great qualities for which we admired him so much 
were his firmness of purpose, his eager, almost boyish enthusiasm, his 
complete freedom from wobbling when it came to a vote on any issue; 








1 See Frontispiece. 
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nor was he one of those men who say that they must put the good of the 
party before his own. A devoted Churchman with his idealism and his 
high standards of daily life and public life, he gave us at the time and has 
left us in memory a perfect example of the finest type of great Christian 
gentleman. If he did not approve of the policy of his colleagues, he re- 
signed, and this he did on two occasions. At the end of 1918, when the 
Lloyd George Coalition Government was returned to power for a further 
term at the General Election which followed the Armistice, the Cabinet 
decided that the truce which had endured for so long should be ended and 
that the Welsh Church Disestablishment Act should be put into operation. 
Lord Robert, who had always been opposed to this measure, resigned for 
conscience’s sake. 

In 1923 he entered the new Conservative Government as Lord Privy 
Seal, an office which left him free to devote himself to the League of 
Nations and to represent the United Kingdom at Geneva. In 1927 he 
went there, while Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, with the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and his experts in answer to the invitation of the 
United States to discuss the limitation of naval armaments. The Con- 
ference failed, and Lord Cecil addressed a letter to Mr Baldwin, the 
Prime Minister, announcing his resignation from the Cabinet, and giving 
as his chief reason that ‘on the broad policy of disarmament the majority 
of the Cabinet and I are not really agreed’. No one could fail to respect 
Lord Cecil’s obedience to conscience. In such circumstances there is more 
joy over the resignation of one Minister who acts from conscience than 
over the ninety-and-nine M.P.s who think ‘that the P.M. wouldn’t like it 
if they did’. 

After the British Delegation had returned to London from the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919, Lord Robert became the leader of two separate, 
newly created groups—the League of Nations Union and the British 
Institute of International Affairs. There was some risk at the beginning 
that the Institute might be regarded as part of the League organization. 
We in the Institute at first were often asked: ‘You’re part of this new 
League thing, aren’t you?’, a question which led to prompt denial and 
explanation. We were also sometimes supposed to be attached to The 
Round Table. But from the start, Lord Robert and Lionel Curtis and our 
Council stressed the point that we were entirely independent from any 
other body. Though a staunch advocate of his own ideas, Lord Robert 
more than once marvelled that the Institute should succeed when it had 
no policy to promote. Many of our members were keen pro-League 
people, one or two of them contributed to the work of The Round Table, 
but, as an Institute, we stood alone. 

Naturally we followed what went on at Geneva; such events were well 
within our province as students of international affairs; and every year 
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we had a debate on the doings of the Assembly. Our Meetings Com- 
mittee saw to that. And of course many stories reached us from Switzer- 
land about our representatives there, one of which I repeat now. On this 
occasion Lord Robert and Mr Balfour were both at Geneva and went out 
for a walk one afternoon with two members of their staff. Lord Robert 
lost no time in trying to obtain Mr Balfour’s consent to a proposal about 
the election of new members to the League, particularly from the Baltic 
States. ‘I am very anxious’, said Lord Robert, ‘that these States should 
become members.’ Then, perhaps noticing that his cousin did not appear 
to be very much interested in the subject, he warmed to his work and 
went on: ‘There is really nothing in all the world, Arthur, that I want so 
much as that Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania should become members of 
the League.’ Whereupon Mr Balfour stopped in his stride, turned to 
Lord Robert, and said to him: ‘My dear Bob, what odd ambitions you 
have! Pray tell me no more of them’. He then resumed his walk. Lucky 
indeed were the secretaries who served under the Olympians of that 
generation of statesmen. 

As to Lord Cecil’s own services to Chatham House, a mere list of the 
offices which he held on the many occasions on which he came to help us 
would give no idea at all of what it meant to have him with us. He was 
Chairman of the Provisional Committee that was set up in order to get the 
Institute started, and he was one of our Presidents until the end of his life. 
Whenever we heard the glad news: ‘Lord Robert’s coming’, whether it 
was to a meeting or a committee or a debate or a dinner, we knew that we 
were certain of a successful evening, and great fun as well, because his very 
presence, his charm, his manner of speech and his wit captivated all of us 
and earned our lasting loyalty and affection. We all looked up to him and 
we all loved him. 


April 1959 
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THE CRISIS OF FRANCE, 1945-1959 


PIERRE MENDES-FRANCE 


foreign audience, especially if he belongs to the Opposition in his 

own country. He must not seem like one who comes abroad to 
criticize his Government’s policy, and his first duty is to be objective and, 
without disguising his own views, to state the case in all its aspects so that 
his hearers may form their own judgement on the data before them. I 
want to try to adhere to this rule and, without going into detailed argu- 
ments of the kind that inevitably arouse many difficult and delicate re- 
actions, to tell you in all frankness what view I think we can form, and 
what my own view is, about the events that took place in my country in 
1958. 

These events attracted a great deal of attention because of their 
spectacular nature—the civil and military rising of 13 May in Algeria, the 
intrusion of the Army into politics, the agitation of small Fascist groups, 
General de Gaulle’s return to power, the Referendum of last September. 
It would, I think, be a great mistake to judge these events by themselves 
without remembering that in fact they arose out of developments which 
have been piling up over many years—indeed ever since the Liberation. 

At the end of the war, among the many problems that confronted us, 
we were faced with two major tasks. One was to set the country on its 
feet again—to give it a sound economic and financial basis, which implied 
not only reconstruction in the narrow sense of the word, but also the 
modernization, transformation, and restoration to a sound footing of our 
whole economic, financial, and social life. The other was to re-adapt, or 
rather, there too, to modernize, our relations with the colonial territories 
to which the words ‘Empire Frangais’ were at one time applied. These 
two major problems have not yet been satisfactorily solved. 

One has to recognize that, on the morrow of Liberation, France was 
faced with very great difficulties for, following on the disasters of 1940, she 
found herself after the war in a position of greatly diminished strength 
from the point of view of her influence and role in international affairs, 
and because of this she suffered from a sort of inferiority complex, a feeling 
of humiliation. In consequence France encountered the problems of the 
post-war world in a spirit inevitably different from that which prevailed 
in Britain. This lack of self-confidence probably explains many of the 
mistakes we have made, especially in relation to the difficulties arising in 


our overseas territories. Obviously, it is in Algeria that those difficulties 
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have been most pronounced, and in discussing the overseas question it is 
on the Algerian aspect that I propose to concentrate. 

The Algerian problem should not be taken as a classic example of de- 
colonization. You here are familiar with such problems and their diffi- 
culties. But it has to be remembered that in the case of Algeria the diffi- 
culties were, for several reasons, exceptional: because of the 150-year- 
long period of France’s presence there; because of the multiplicity of ties 
of all sorts which had developed between France and Algeria; and because 
of the presence in Algeria of a population of European origin numbering 
some 800,000. These people had lived in Algeria for generations and had 
lost contact with the mother-country—knowing, indeed, no other home- 
land than Algeria; and they fear—understandably, one must admit, even 
while regretting their errors—to see a situation arising there in which 
their life would become difficult, even impossible, and in which in any case 
they would no longer exercise that dominating role to which they are by 
tradition accustomed. 

This population is composed of a great number of people from the 
Mediterranean small bourgeoisie—of French, Spanish, Italian, or other 
origin—whose standard of life and type of occupation are comparable 
with those of the French Metropolitan population. It includes a small 
minority of some 15,000—20,000 who are in possession of all the political 
and economic power. They control the industries and the mines, the banks, 
and all the best land (in a country which is not particularly rich in good 
land). Consequently they hold in their hands all the means of exerting 
economic influence, and a considerable part of the profits from the 
country’s industrial activities. They have also, as a corollary, taken unto 
themselves and acquired the means of exerting political influence. Through 
their elected representatives they have an influence in administration, and 
consequently they have played a considerable role not only in local 
politics but also, by tradition and for several generations, in Paris. Indeed 
the French of Algeria have always had very great political influence in 
France. 

It was this minority which directed the whole local political and 


economic life of Algeria, comprising as it did the mass of 800,000 Euro- | 


peans and providing a sort of shock troops which could always be mobilized 
when reforms of a social or political order were proposed. 

This situation has gone on, for better or worse, for generations. It 
obviously became very difficult to maintain it once the whole world had 
become permeated by the great twentieth-century movement of emancipa- 
tion which manifested itself in all the colonial territories, and especially in 
that belt of countries, stretching from Indonesia to Morocco, which, 
roughly speaking, border the Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean. Thus 
it was that, four and a half years ago, there broke out in Algeria that re- 
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bellion which has become the most important and difficult of France’s 
political problems. 

A certain number of us in France have struggled to make Frenchmen 
understand that it was a dangerous illusion to believe that the traditional 
regime of unilateral domination in Algeria could be maintained, and that 
the necessity must be recognized of providing an outlet for the nationalist 
feeling which was manifesting itself in Algeria as in other countries and 
continents. The campaign we initiated was not without success in the 
early stages. Three years ago, in the elections of 2 January 1956, the 
parties forming the Republican Front—in the main, the Socialist and 
Radical parties—who had defended a liberal policy of evolution in Algeria, 
gained two million votes as compared with the previous election. The 
result was a Republican Front Government under M. Guy Mollet, who in 
his programme announced extremely liberal intentions and the reversal 
of the policy hitherto pursued in Africa. 

As you know, this stand of M. Mollet’s, approved by an overwhelming 
majority in the National Assembly, provoked a violent reaction in 
Algeria, and on 6 February 1956 disturbances broke out when he arrived 
there, which brought him to abandon the nomination of General Catroux 
as Minister Resident in Algeria. General Catroux’s liberal intentions and 
his former good relations with the Muslim population were well known, 
and presaged a policy of détente—but he was replaced by M. Lacoste. 

After that the Government gave up its democratic programme, and 
Government action in Algeria, despite sporadic declarations of principle, 
was soon reduced to the purely military effort of trying to put an end to 
the conflict by means of repression. Nevertheless, the elements in the 
country who favoured a policy of firmness had been very much frightened 
at the size of the majority in the elections of 2 January 1956, and in the 
Assembly at the time of M. Guy Mollet’s investiture. They considered it 
necessary, in order to avoid the return of what they regarded as a danger, 
to institute an energetic and country-wide propaganda campaign. They 
appealed to nationalist and patriotic feelings, evoking the reverses of 
1940, the ill-fated war in Indo-China, and other memories still present in 
the minds of all, in order to whip up the will of the French people into a 
sort of nationalist outburst. This outburst, which swept the country in 
1956~7 and in 1958 and is not yet spent, resembled at some stages the 
McCarthyist crisis which not so long ago shook the United States. 

In this atmosphere of aroused passions there also developed a number 
of Fascist-type initiatives, not particularly dangerous at first, but which 
the Government did not dare to control or repress. Such groups set 
themselves up first in Algeria, then in Paris. They were joined by certain 
military elements who felt contempt for the weakness of the Governments 
of the Fourth Republic. None of this would have been serious if the men 
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in power had acted vigorously and had demonstrated their will to assert 
the Government’s authority. But the inertia and hesitation of those in 
power, and the intimidation to which they were subjected by the most 
active extremist elements, discredited the regime and prevented it from 
functioning, and thus at the same time legitimized, in the eyes of many 
people, the increasingly open action of those extremist elements who were 
to play a particular part in the crisis of 13 May. 

The insurrection of 13 May in Algeria resembles to a certain extent 
other similar manifestations in the past. It has been compared, for ex- 
ample, with the crisis of 6 February 1956 when M. Mollet was rebuffed in 
Algeria. Nevertheless there is a great difference between the events of 13 
May and the other violent incidents of the past. The aim of those other 
disturbances—including those of 6 February 1956—was to prevent the 
French Government, the legal Government in Paris, from carrying out 
certain changes and reforms in Algeria. It was, if you like, a defensive 
gesture, made simply in order to paralyze the movement towards changes 
that were thought to be dangerous. The affair of 13 May 1958 was some- 
thing more than that. Then, the rebel authority installed in Algiers on the 
morrow of the rising not only refused to obey Paris but also for the first 
time claimed to impose on Paris a new policy, a government of its own 
choice, and this in relation not only to Algerian affairs but also, in effect, 
to the French political situation as a whole. 

To this revolutionary claim the Government in power reacted only 
feebly, not daring to lay the problem of principle before the country and 
appeal to it to resist this pressure with all its might. After some days of 
hesitation, M. Pflimlin’s Government, as you know, could find no better 
solution than to hand over to General de Gaulle, whose advent to power 
was being strongly urged by the Algerian settlers. 

This is the first time I have mentioned the name of General de Gaulle 
in this lecture. There is certainly no need for me to introduce him to you. 
But it is important to understand clearly the political circumstances in 
which he came to power. The General commanded—and still commands— 
immense and widespread prestige: among right-wing opinion in the 
country, for his strong national stand over a number of years, for his un- 
compromisingly anti-Communist attitude, for his military background, 
and because he could be expected to establish an authoritarian Govern- 
ment; among left-wing opinion, because such circles in France today 
generally consist of men who were associated with the Resistance and who 
were therefore during the war years closely attached to the General’s 
person and all he stood for; among the Muslim populations in Algeria too, 
because they have not forgotten that on occasion, and even during the 
war, he announced measures of emancipation for native inhabitants, and 
because they instinctively feel that, having been the outstanding repre- 
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sentative of French nationalism at the most difficult period, he cannot 
be entirely blind and deaf to the significance of nationalism as expressed 
by other men in other countries. 

Thus the very fact that such different categories of people cherished 
a great admiration for General de Gaulle seemed t>» mark him out as the 
arbiter and as a man capable of bringing together all those forces which 
had for so long been at odds with each other. But in order to accomplish 
this it was necessary that his return to power should take place in circum- 
stances which would not prejudice the independence of his subsequent 
actions, and that it should not be forcibly imposed by one particular 
faction in opposition to the rest of the country. The General possibly did 
not take into account, in May 1958, the danger that his own return to 
power might represent, if imposed by the Algiers faction and by the most 
extremist elements of the Right in Paris. 

This particular ‘original sin’ continued to weigh upon the events of 
the spring and summer of 1958: for a considerable part of the country was 
from the very beginning in a state of ‘conscientious objection’, of psycho- 
logical division of mind, in relation to General de Gaulle, who for that 
reason no longer seemed a fitting arbiter. The fact that he had been im- 
posed by one section in opposition to others greatly affected his moral 
standing, first and foremost because the method adopted for a consulta- 
tion of the people—the Referendum which took place four months later— 
was democratic only in appearance. You say to the electorate: ‘Do you 
or do you not wish to give the power to General de Gaulle?’ You do not 
say what the alternative is, what other solutions are possible. It is rather 
like forcing a card. Just as nature abhors a vacuum, the voters have a 
horror of the unknown. If you put before them a formula with no alterna- 
tive, obviously many of them will resign themselves to what is proposed 
for fear that chaos might result throughout the country if the only solu- 
tion offered is rejected. 

The Referendum, indeed, involved all sorts of varied and quite distinct 
problems and elements, and by voting ‘yes’ or ‘no’ you had to accept or 
reject everything. If you wanted to accept the good part you voted ‘yes’, 
but then you had to accept the less good too—and vice versa. I have come 
across men who voted ‘yes’ at that time, or resigned themselves to doing 
so, for totally contradictory reasons. For example, I heard the President 
of the Conseil de la République, the third person in the State, explain that 
the Constitution was bad, that it contained a great many highly disturbing 
proposals from the point of view of democratic liberties, but that one 
nevertheless had to vote for it because it included liberal measures for 
Black Africa and it would be a great discouragement for those peoples if 
it were rejected. I heard the Socialist Mayor of Marseilles explain that the 


Constitution was disastrous and, if adopted, would have to be revised at 
U 
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once, but that one must vote for it because, in his view, General de Gaulle 
was able to, and intended to, bring into effect a liberal policy in Algeria, 
and that therefore nothing must stand in the way of this opportunity. I 
heard right-wing people say that one must vote in favour because if de 
Gaulle did not succeed we should have the Popular Front and the Com- 
munists. I heard left-wing people say that one must vote in favour because 
if de Gaulle did not succeed we should have the parachutists and the 
Colonels. 

The result was that on the morrow of the Referendum nothing was 
clear except the fact that General de Gaulle found himself accorded by the 
country virtually the fullest possible powers. I do not say that General de 
Gaulle wants to be a dictator, but the country has in fact given him all the 
powers belonging to a dictatorship; there is no other political force in 
France today—neither the Assembly, nor the Government, nor the Prime 
Minister, nor anyone else—which, as things are, is in a position to act asa 
counterpoise. The country wanted it like this, and no one can deny it. 

What use will General de Gaulle make of this power? What use has he 
already made of it in the nine months since his advent? This is the ques- 
tion I now propose to discuss. 

Let us first take Algeria. It is, without doubt, the crucial problem, in 
relation to which the success or failure of the experiment will, in the long 
run, be judged. Well, in Algeria the situation is no clearer today. From 
time to time General de Gaulle has made declarations which gave the im- 
pression that he wanted to find some point of contact with the Muslim 
masses. He is certainly a man who by his intelligence understands his- 
torical problems, who by his experience understands the great forces that 
animate the world in a period like our own. He is a man who plainly 
cherishes no illusions that this affair can be resolved solely by force, by 
police methods, by repression, and I think that he understands this better 
than his predecessors. But every time he has expressed or implied such 
ideas, he has come up against the ‘ultras’—whether in Algeria or in Paris 
or in the Army—just exactly as his predecessors did. It is to be regretted 
that he has made no solid or effective attempt to bring them back to 
obedience and discipline. 

Numerous examples can be cited in this connexion. The most dis- 
appointing is that of the Algerian elections. The General wanted the 
elections in Algeria last November to be completely sincere and honest— 
for the first time, incidentally. I myself believe that this approach towards 
the problem was not very realistic, but I am convinced that as far as the 
General was concerned he quite honestly and sincerely wanted it to be so; 
he gave the Military Command categorical instructions to that effect: 
they could not have been clearer or more precise. These instructions were 
trampled on or cynically violated by the local executives, and it quickly 
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became apparent that the Algerian elections were going to prove just about 
as authentically representative as all their predecessors. 

Disappointingly, no reaction came from Paris to restore freedom of 
elections. After some weeks, and when it was too late to alter anything, a 
certain number of us, at least, asked that the Algerian elections should be 
simply suspended, or at any rate delayed, since it was obvious that they 
would not be fair and honest in character but would merely afford an 
additional humiliation for the Muslim voters. A postponement of the 
elections would not, of course, in itself have provided any solution, but it 
would at least have gone some way towards circumventing the schemes of 
those elements which have for so long dominated Algeria and still do so 
today. We therefore asked for the elections to be postponed. General de 
Gaulle did not agree. Consequently we got in the Assembly eighty deputies 
from Algeria of whom the least that can be said is that they are in no sense 
representative of the Muslim population and that they will never be the 
kind of protagonists with whom a useful discussion could be initiated; and 
it can also be said that their presence in the Assembly does not contribute 
to the creation of a democratic atmosphere! This situation caused great 
disappointment among the indigenous population, who realized once more 
that the same elements were still predominant in Algeria and the same 
arbitrary policy was still being pursued there. 

The continuation of the war in Algeria has not been without unhappy 
repercussions in Tunisia and Morocco. In these three countries intimate 
relations with each other arise from the very nature of the terrain. There are 
no real frontiers between them, or, to be more precise, the frontiers are 
completely permeable. It is impossible to control them. Infiltration goes 
on all the time. Algerian bands take refuge in Tunisia or Morocco, and 
create extremely difficult local problems: difficult in Morocco, all along the 
frontier, in areas which, however, cover only a small fraction of the 
country; much more difficult in Tunisia, because here the country is much 
narrower, and it suffices for Algerian maquis groups to occupy a depth of 
50, 60, or 100 kilometres along the frontier for the whole of Tunisia’s life 
to be at once affected and deeply disturbed. The regimes existing today 
in Tunisia and Morocco, which it is in the interest of us all to maintain and 
make successful, can be seriously endangered by the inevitable contagion 
emanating from Algeria. 

But the evolution of the new regime in France also calls for some con- 
sideration quite apart from the business of Algeria. Towards what in- 
stitutions are we being led? Towards what political system have we been 
moving since General de Gaulle became head of the Government? In this 
connexion one cannot help being struck by the way in which initiatives and 
elements of infiltration, which showed themselves in May of last year, have 
persisted and have not ceased to develop their activity. The Army—or 
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rather a minority within it—has not re-learnt to obey. Some leaders, 
doubtless few in number, but determined, dreaming of a revival of 13 May, 
constitute elements of turbulence and disorder which are no less dangerous 
today than a year ago. 

Leagues or more-or-less secret associations are carrying on their agita- 
tion activities virtually unrepressed, not only in Algeria but also in Paris. 
They have at their disposal considerable financial means, and the active 
and militant support of a certain number of Ministers who help them and 
who, in particular, provide them with all sorts of facilities through the 
general orientation given to the State information services. In France, as 
you know, radio, television, etc. are to all intents and purposes almost 
entirely in the hands of the State. The use made of them in recent months 
has been a long way from what it should be in a country run on demo- 
cratic principles. 

All this creates an atmosphere of profound disturbance which could 
easily be checked if it appeared that the Government—that is, General de 
Gaulle—was determined to impose its authority on the activities of this 
turbulent minority which continues to play a part and which till now has 
not been called to order and disciplined by the Government and the State. 

These groups and agitations are not, I repeat, really dangerous except 
because of the absence of Government action. If a sovereign will on the 
part of the Government were to make itself felt and insist on being 
obeyed, if a certain number of measures were taken for restoring order in 
the State of the French Republic, I have no doubt that an immense 
majority of the country—and, I would add, an immense majority of the 
Army—would be perfectly satisfied to see the disappearance of these 
threats of unrest which are becoming increasingly manifest. 

There is a risk that Fascist pressure and infiltration may increase in 
the future as disappointments arise—for disappointments there will be, 
and on some of the most touchy points. As long as this policy of uncer- 
tainty and hesitation is pursued in Algeria, peace and stability cannot be 
achieved. There may from time to time be a military success here and 
there, but the war will go on, with all its material and economic con- 
sequences, and with all the attendant moral, psychological, and political 
results. Another factor derives from the unsatisfactory economic situa- 
tion, which can only be accentuated by the increasingly heavy load of 
unproductive expenditure involved by the war in Algeria. And every dis- 
appointment, whether in Algeria, or perhaps in Black Africa, or in economic 
and social spheres, will be translated into increased aggressiveness on the 
part of the extreme right-wing formations. 

That is why I fear a worsening of the situation in the coming months; 
the political situation is taking on more and more the character of a conflict 
between an extreme Right which is highly organized and is becoming 
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increasingly powerful even among certain organs of the State, and a Left 
which is weak and divided—quite apart from the Communist Party, 
which, naturally, profits by the situation, but which, in so far as it plays 
a part in the Opposition, provides additional arguments and elements for 
right-wing propaganda. 

I fear therefore that for some months the situation may deteriorate 
even more, and that the result may be a gradual deviation on the part 
of the regime in a direction that is progressively more authoritarian and 
arbitrary, and less democratic. 

But an authoritarian regime, a police regime, a regime that would 
little by little approach the forms of Fascism which we have witnessed in 
the past in other countries (a development which might gradually take 
place even against the will of General de Gaulle) could not, to my mind, 
last and succeed. A regime of this kind, in fact, can only establish itself 
durably if it can quickly offer certain satisfactions to the elements which 
have brought it to power: satisfactions of a moral and political order, 
prestige, victories, conquests, spectacular successes; material satisfactions 
in the way of improvement in the living standard, expansion of production, 
social reforms, bringing a change for the better in the everyday conditions 
of a significant part of the population. 

The moral satisfactions of prestige and external success cannot be 
provided by a regime of this kind—on the contrary. In Algeria, as long as 
the present policy continues, there will be more disappointments and dis- 
satisfactions than reasons for exaltation, optimism, and enthusiasm. In 
economic affairs, too, I do not think that a regime of the kind I have just 
described can bring great successes, especially on the threshold of a re- 
cession and at a time when the prolongation of the war and of the unpro- 
ductive expenditure it involves must inevitably bring with it a percep- 
tible reduction in the living standard of the population. 

I believe, therefore, that if one day we have to have in France a regime 
of the extreme Right much more pronounced in character than the one we 
have at present, that regime will very quickly fall after a few months; 
and so I think it is important now to think of the next stage, in order to 
avoid fresh terrible happenings when that day comes. 

It is here that the Opposition—I mean the non-Communist Opposition 
to which I belong—must understand that it has a role to play and a duty 
to carry out towards the country and the causes and ideals that it has 
always served in the past. 

I believe it is important to make it known among the French people 
that, beyond a policy increasingly influenced by the weight of right-wing 
forces, beyond the Communist Party, another political formula is possible. 
I believe that the role of the Left Opposition lies in instructing the country 
about the solutions for which it stands: solutions in relation to Algeria; 
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solutions in the economic sphere; solutions concerning democratic in- 
stitutions and guarantees. The Left ought to explain its intentions and 
opinions and make them understood by means of increasing propaganda 
throughout the country—even if at the present moment it is not listened 
to or properly understood—so that if one day a change of route proves 
necessary (which I personally believe will be the case) France will not find 
herself in the catastrophic situation of having to choose only between one 
or other of the two great mass groupings: a right-wing mass dominated by 
the extreme Right, or a left-wing mass dominated by the extreme Left. 
Such a situation would lead—after a certain number of vicissitudes and 
episodes that I would wish to see my country avoid—to a profound 
division, and perhaps even to civil war. 

In order to avoid a development of that kind, the constructive Opposi- 
tion which my friends and I represent, the Opposition of the democratic 
Left, needs now to bring together all those democrats who, while they 
cannot give their support to the present regime (which does not mean that 
they would oppose all its proposals or decisions, provided they were 
animated by sound sense), would yet be able to offer the country the 
promise of an authentic possibility of a political regeneration in France 
and in the overseas territories. 

That is how we must envisage our role. At present it is a thankless 
role, but if we are convinced that the stand we are taking is in accordance 
with the interests of the country, we must neglect nothing to make it 
triumph. 


Address at Chatham House, 
25 February 1959 









































RUSSIA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


G.E.WHEELER 


URING the past four years the Middle East has been experienc- 
L)« the latest and by far the most serious of Russia’s many 
attempts to establish her influence there. It is the most serious 
partly because Russia has never before been so powerful or so well organized, 
partly because the character of the Middle East has fundamentally changed 
during the past quarter of a century, and particularly since the last war. 
My object is to try to consider this question as a whole and not simply 
with reference to the present situation. I want to draw your attention to 
Russia’s geographical position in relation to the Middle East. It seems to 
me that this is often overlooked by us, although not by the Russians. To 
them it is not the East but the South; and ever since the middle of the 
nineteenth century the southern fringe of Russia from the Caspian to 
Outer Mongolia has been peopled by millions of Muslims with strong 
cultural and racial ties with peoples over the border in Turkey, Iraq, Persia, 
and Afghanistan. This Muslim fringe is now organized into six republics 
which the Soviet Government is intent on using as a shop window to 
attract the countries of the East, and as a cultural bridge between the 
Soviet Union and the Middle East. 

The history of Russia’s relations with the Middle East is of considerable 
importance. During the Tsarist period, and, until quite recently, during 
the Soviet period, it has been a history of failure. I have no intention of 
going into great detail, but I must touch briefly on Tsarist history because 
Soviet Middle Eastern policy is not, as many people suppose, an entirely 
new thing. The Revolution changed many aspects of Russian life, but it 
did not change the Russian climate or Russia’s geographical position. I 
doubt very much if it has changed the Russian character or even Russia’s 
aims, which still include the establishment of Russian influence in the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf as the best means of promot- 
ing Russia’s interests and of securing her against attacks from the West. 

Up to the first World War the Middle East contained only two 
sovereign States—Turkey and Persia, with both of which Russia had 
common frontiers. Transcaucasia and Central Asia, the parts of Russia 
abutting on the Middle East, contained nearly four-fifths of Russia’s 
twenty-odd million Muslim subjects, the great majority of whom were 
Turkish by race and culture. These circumstances might have been ex- 
pected to give Russia great strategic, political, and cultural advantages 


over her West European rivals. In fact, however, largely owing to her 
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own economic and political backwardness, Russia’s penetration of the 
Middle East made no progress except in Persia, where trade and military 
pressure gained for her a considerable position. Elsewhere she was blocked 
or outwitted by the West European and Central Powers: she had failed in 
her repeated efforts to secure control of or preferential treatment in the 
Straits of the Black Sea and Dardanelles; her plans to build railways to 
Alexandretta and the Persian Gulf were thwarted by Germany; even in 
Persia her commercial and political designs were considerably circum- 
scribed by the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907. The Arab world was 
scarcely aware of Russia’s existence. 

When Turkey entered the first World War on the side of Germany, 
Russian hopes of getting possession of Istanbul and the Straits were re- 
vived. These were in fact promised to her by the Sykes-Picot Agreement 
of March 1916, which lapsed when Russia concluded a separate peace with 
Germany after the Revolution. One of Lenin’s first acts was to publish 
the terms of this unconfirmed and unratified agreement as a striking 
example of imperialist methods and of their contrast with those of the new 
Soviet regime. 

At what point Soviet leaders reverted to the traditional aims of 
Russian policy in the Middle East is a matter of some dispute, but there 
is no doubt that they soon decided that the impact of the Revolution, not 
only on Middle Eastern peoples but also on the twenty-odd million Muslims 
of Russia, was favourable for the long-delayed extension of Russian in- 
fluence. Stalin’s concept of ‘Revolution in the East’ envisaged a loose 
federation of the Russian Muslim peoples, which would gradually embrace 
the adjoining Muslim countries. Circumstances seemed propitious for the 
realization of this plan: the Turkish empire was disintegrating, and with 
it Turkey’s temporal and spiritual leadership of the Muslim world; and 
something like chaos prevailed throughout the Middle East. But circum- 
stances rendered the plan abortive: the two million Russian settlers in the 
Muslim lands strongly opposed the granting of any form of independence 
to the Muslims; this resulted in violent Muslim opposition to the Soviet 
regime, and it soon became clear that there was no immediate hope of 
using the Muslims of Russia to further Soviet Middle Eastern policy. 

The ‘Revolution in the East’ having failed to materialize in the way 
and with the speed that Soviet leaders had hoped, the objectives of Soviet 
policy had to be approached by different methods. There are grounds for 
supposing that in the early days of the Soviet regime there was a good 
deal of doubt about the nature of these objectives. The idealist in Lenin 
may well have cherished a sincere desire to ‘liberate the Middle East from 
colonialism’, and this alleged desire is still reiterated today; but Soviet 
policy was in reality informed by much more practical and less altruistic 
considerations, some at least of which had also informed Tsarist policy. 
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Broadly speaking, it can be said that, whatever may have been the 
personal conviction of Lenin, the Soviet Government quickly reverted to 
the Tsarist conviction that Russian access to the Mediterranean and the 
Persian Gulf, and security against attack from the West, could only be 
assured by doing away with the independence of Turkey and Persia. 

Early Soviet endeavours to obtain a foothold in the Middle East were 
haphazard and unco-ordinated. Support in money and arms was given to 
Kemal and the Turkish nationalist movement; treaties were signed with 
Persia and Afghanistan in 1921; almost simultaneously an attempt was 
made to establish a Soviet republic in Gilan. A little later an elaborate 
network of espionage, propaganda, trade representation, and subversion 
was laid down in Persia and on a smaller scale in Afghanistan. At the same 
time, inducement was offered to the Azeri, Turkmen, Uzbek, Tajik, and 
other minorities of Persia and Afghanistan to migrate to the U.S.S.R. 
Most of these plans were ill conceived as well as badly executed; the Soviet 
Government greatly overestimated the attraction of the Revolution and 
of Russian mentorship. The Turks were ready to accept material support 
in order to re-establish themselves, but once they had done this they 
wished to have no more to do with the Russians, whom they had always 
feared and distrusted and whose agents and representatives now seemed 
mostly to belong to races which were the object of their traditional dislike. 
The Persians were at first mildly impressed by Soviet protestations of good- 
will and of their intention to cancel all concessions granted to the Tsarist 
Government. But they were alarmed by the landing of Soviet forces in 
Gilan and by the army of Soviet spies and trade agents who swarmed into 
the cities of north Persia. Nor was news of the internal state of Trans- 
caucasia and Central Asia encouraging enough to induce more than a very 
few Turkmens, Tajiks, and Baluchis to emigrate. It was particularly un- 
fortunate for the Soviet Government that their designs in the Middle East 
happened to coincide with the appearance of two of the strongest and most 
determined rulers Turkey and Persia had ever known. The still weak and 
groping succession states of the disintegrated Ottoman Empire were 
mostly under British or French mandatory control and military occupa- 
tion, and thus denied to Soviet penetration. 

The year 1929 really marks the end of the first phase of Soviet policy 
in the Middle East. It had failed partly because of the rise of Middle East 
nationalism, partly because of Western opposition, but most of all, in my 
opinion, because of Soviet miscalculation and precipitancy. Some people 
do not agree with this. They regard the development of Soviet policy in 
the Middle East as a carefully staged progress. They say that in 1929 the 
Soviet Government sensed the impending world economic crisis, and the 
imminent domination of fascism in Germany, and that they therefore 
decided to halt their attempts to stir up revolution. 
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The change in Soviet methods may have been due to a number of 
different causes, but the fact is that up to 1929 Russia’s policy in the 
Middle East had made no progress. Nor did it make any progress during 
the period of more normal relations which began in 1930 and continued 
until the entry of Russia into the second World War in June 1941. At- 
tempts to revise the Montreux Straits Convention had failed; relations 
with Turkey were distant to the point of being strained; Russian com- 
mercial, political, and cultural influence in Persia in 1941 was far less than 
it had been before the Revolution; the Arab world was barely conscious of 
Russia’s existence, and any Communist infiltration was confined to the 
disgruntled intelligentsia. 

Russia’s entry into the war on the side of Britain and the joint occupa- 
tion of Persia gave her, as it were, the respectable introduction to the 
Middle East which she had so far lacked. Her diplomatic and even military 
representatives were now able to move about with a new freedom, and 
British propaganda began to tell the people of the Middle East of the vast 
resources, skill, and gallantry of the new ally. By 1945 Soviet legations 
had been opened in Cairo, Beirut, Damascus, and Baghdad, and a definite 
foothold in the Arab world thus established. Only in Persia were Anglo- 
Russian collaboration and friendship viewed with growing alarm. 

It might have been expected that the dismal failure of the early Soviet 
technique of subversion, direct action, and espousal of minority causes 
would have impressed upon the Soviet Government the advisability of 
trying new methods in these new and propitious circumstances. Indeed, 
the exemplary behaviour of the Red Army in the early days of the occupa- 
tion of Persia suggested that more conciliatory tactics had been decided 
upon. Soon, however, what must have appeared as a unique opportunity 
of developing large-scale subversion, sabotage of British interests, and 
enlistment of minorities on the Soviet side proved too tempting. Plans 
were formulated which included a revolution against the existing regime, 
the detachment of the rich province of Azarbaijan and its union with 
Soviet Azarbaijan, and the establishment of Kurdish autonomy—in fact 
the liquidation of Persia’s independence and of her association with the 
West. The Soviet Government apparently assumed that the West was in 
no mood to risk a new war and that a show of force in Persia and on the 
Turkish frontier would enable Soviet aims to be quickly realized. They also 
gravely underestimated Persian resilience and astuteness. In the event, 
Russia was quickly compelled by Western pressure to remove her troops 
from Persia, and the collapse of the Azarbaijan and Kurdish autonomy 
movements and the virtual removal of Soviet influence followed. The 
magnitude of this setback to Soviet policy can best be apprehended from 
the various Soviet apologias which have appeared since in the form of 
books, lectures, and articles—interesting material which has been largely 
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ignored in the West. For reasons of what may at the time have seemed to 
be expediency, the moral of this first post-war Soviet venture in imperialism 
was never brought home by the West to the peoples of the Middle East, 
who, if they ever knew the facts, have now apparently forgotten them. 

Elsewhere the same opportunities for direct action were lacking and 
Russia proceeded towards her objectives more cautiously. After de- 
nouncing, in 1945, the existing Treaty of Neutrality and Non-aggression 
with Turkey, the Soviet Government made the revision of the Straits 
regime and the restoration to the U.S.S.R. of the territories of Kars and 
Ardahan conditions for its renewal. Turkey’s refusal was followed by a 
period of strained relations which lasted until 1953. By the end of 1947 
it must have become clear to Russia that no progress could be made with 
her immediate neighbours who still constituted the lines of approach to her 
main objectives—the East Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. It was, 
for instance, highly significant that she made no overt attempt to profit 
from the near anarchy prevailing in Persia during Dr. Mosaddeq’s ad- 
ministration. It is probable that it was at this point that Russia decided 
to by-pass Turkey and Persia for the time being and to concentrate on the 
Arab countries. There the rising tide of nationalism, hostility to the West 
and particularly to Western defence plans, and the Arab-Jewish conflict 
seemed to offer much better prospects for exploitation. But, in spite of 
regular diplomatic representation, the Soviet Government's relations with 
Middle East Governments remained bad. It persisted in regarding them 
as ‘bourgeois’ and reactionary and as the ‘lackeys of imperialism’. But the 
only means which it now cared to use were diplomatic pressure on Govern- 
ments, radio propaganda directed towards the masses, and local Com- 
munist parties working among the intelligentsia and masses with the 
ultimate aim of revolution. Soviet leaders had not yet grasped that from 
their point of view the Middle Eastern intelligentsia, proletariat, and 
peasants were useless, and that effective power was in the hands of the 
‘national bourgeoisie’, who controlled and very often consisted of the 
armed forces. The Soviet press and radio continued to fulminate against 
past and present ‘bourgeois nationalist’ leaders such as Kemal, Gandhi, and 
Nehru, and Soviet policy accordingly remained sterile. In 1951, for in- 
stance, threatening Soviet Notes addressed to Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Lebanon, 
and Israel in connection with their possible adherence to the proposed 
‘Middle East Command’ were ignored by the Governments concerned and 
were condemned by them in the press as interference in their countries’ 
internal affairs, 

Up to 1951, Russia had still achieved next to nothing in the Middle 
East. Even the increased diplomatic activity of the next few years 
achieved little beyond an opportunity to study Middle East problems 
more realistically, an opportunity of which good use was made; but events 
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now began to work in the Soviet favour. British influence suffered a severe 
setback in Persia; Anglo-American differences became more pronounced; 
Western insistence on defence began to alienate the Arab States more and 
more; finally, in the middle of 1954, British forces began their withdrawal 
from the Suez Canal Zone. From Russia’s point of view these events, al- 
though propitious, were negative in the sense that they were not her 
doing. A new and positive policy was necessary in order to exploit the new 
situation. 

It was not until 1955 that it became clear that a new policy was on the 





way; but it is probable that even before Stalin’s death realization had 


come that between the two poles of so-called imperialism and anti- 
imperialism there was a pacifist neutral zone which was neither capitalist 
nor socialist and which was ideally suited for Soviet manoeuvre and even- 
tual appropriation. The tour of Bulganin and Khrushchev to India, 
Burma, and Afghanistan and Shepilov’s tour to the Middle East were the 
first signs that a vital and epoch-making decision had been taken in the 
Kremlin; namely that, at any rate for the present, the Soviet Government, 
so far from continuing its denigration of ‘bourgeois nationalist’ Govern- 
ments, would support these Governments wherever and whenever it 
thought necessary. 

The new policy came formally into being with the Twentieth Party 


Congress, held in February 1956, and particulars of it were set forth in | 


detail in the review Sovetskoye Vostokovedeniye (Soviet Orientalism), an 
attempt being made to show it merely as a ‘correct’ interpretation of 
Lenin’s doctrine. This important statement of policy received scant 
attention in the West. It is doubtful whether it is yet fully realized that it 
meant the adoption of methods far more difficult to counter than any used 
previously. In effect, the Soviet leaders had decided that the countries of 
the Middle East could most conveniently be brought under Soviet in- 
fluence, not by internal subversion organized among the so-called effendi 
class, and among the proletariat where it existed, or by resort to armed 
force, but by courting the favour of the ‘national bourgeoisie’, whom they 
at last recognized as the real rulers of these countries. At the same time 
local Communist parties, so long the outposts of Soviet influence, were 
now to play a different role: they were no longer to plague the ‘national 
bourgeoisie’ with threats to its vested interests, but were to join with all 
other parties supposed to be fighting for nationalism against Western 
imperialism. 

The year 1956 was in many ways a profitable one for Soviet policy. 
Since 1951 Soviet propaganda had been proclaiming the hypocrisy of 


Western insistence on the need for defence of the Middle East against | 


possible Russian attack, and now, in October 1956, it was the West which 
attacked the Middle East. This attack must at first have alarmed the 
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Soviet Government, but they quickly exploited the hesitation shown in 
pressing it home and made the Soviet Union appear as the undoubted 
defender of Middle East rights. There was, I believe, a serious defect in 
British propaganda technique at this point. It was clearly to the Soviet 
advantage that the West should exaggerate as much as possible reports of 
the Soviet arms build-up in Egypt and Syria and of the dispatch of Soviet 
volunteers, since this reinforced Arab convictions about Soviet readiness 
to fight their battles for them if the need should arise, not only against the 
West but against Israel. 

On the other hand, events in Europe during 1956 had taught the 
Soviet Government a severe lesson about nationalism. They must have 
realized, perhaps for the first time, that some at any rate of the peoples of 
Eastern Europe greatly preferred “bourgeois nationalism’—that is to say, 
real nationalism—to the synthetic variety of nationalism which they, like 
the nationalists inside the Soviet Union, had had foisted upon them. They 
must also have begun to wonder whether the nationalism which they were 
now championing in the Middle East could be controiied as easily as they 
believed they had controlled nationalism among the Muslim peoples of 
Central Asia and Transcaucasia. Indeed, there is evidence that they must 
have realized the contradiction which existed between the suppression of 
‘bourgeois nationalism’ in the eastern republics of the U.S.S.R., and their 
support of ‘bourgeois nationalism’ in the Middle East. It is probably true 
to say that the West has gravely underestimated the importance of 
Middle Eastern, and particularly Arab, nationalism. But I think it is 
equally true to say that the Russians have gravely overestimated the 
extent to which they can exploit this nationalism in their own interests. 

During 1957 and the first half of 1958 the opinion was widespread in 
the West that Egypt and certain other Arab countries were now sold to 
the Russians and would in future eat out of their hands. The creation of 
the United Arab Republic, the disturbances in Lebanon, and finally the 
coup d’ état in Iraq were all thought of as victories for Communism. I do 
not myself know of any evidence to support this theory. Indeea, it seems 
to me much easier to advance arguments in support of the theory that 
Russia viewed all these developments with a distaste closely bordering 
on alarm. In particular, I should say that the news of the Iraqi coup 
d'état was received in the Kremlin with something of the same surprise 
and concern as it was apparently received in Whitehall. Soviet concern 
was greatly increased by the dispatch of British and American troops to 
Jordan and the Lebanon, and they may well have been sincere in describ- 
ing this action as a threat to peace. At that time, the Soviet Government 
seems to have done nothing to aggravate the situation beyond the issue 
of ‘grave warnings’ and the customary manoeuvres on the Persian 


frontier. Since then, it has acted with considerable caution, a caution 
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bred, I believe, of uncertainty about the trends cf emotion in the Middle 
East and of a genuine, if wholly misplaced, fear of the West. 

The situation in the Middle East, and particularly in Iraq, is undoubtedly 
precarious. Although I believe this is largely due to forces outside Soviet 
control, it is clearly in the Soviet interest to get control as soon as possible 
of the new situation created by the coup d’ état in Iraq. Their task is a 
difficult one. Soviet enthusiasm for the U.A.R. has clearly waned during 
the past year, but the primary Soviet aim is still, in the official view, the 
unity of the national forces in the Middle East countries in the common 
struggle against imperialism 1—under, of course, Soviet mentorship. 

Reports from Iraq are contradictory, but there is little doubt that the 
Iraqi Communist Party is leading the movement against the U.A.R., 
having enlisted the support of the Kurdish and Shii elements who are 
opposed to the U.A.R. for reasons which have nothing to do with Com- 
munism. There are indications here either of Soviet muddle or of indis- 
cipline in the Iraqi Communist Party—or possibly of both. As a result of 
the changing situation in Iraq, the Russians are also trying to re-establish 
their control of the Persian situation. Here again things are not going 
according to plan. But, although the recent Persian rebuff, culminating in 
the breakdown of Soviet—Persian negotiations in February, is plainly 
irritating to the Russians, it would I believe be a great mistake to acclaim 
it as a triumph either for Persia or for the West. 

A cardinal difficulty in attempting an appreciation of the present 
situation in the Middle East is the definition of Russia’s aims. There is 
nothing new in this. Russia’s aims have always caused mystification and 
suspicion. In 1815 during the Congress of Vienna one of the Russian 
delegates suddenly died. The story goes that when Metternich heard this, 
he said, ‘I wonder what his motive was’. There is just as much and more 
suspicion about Russian motives today and also much difference of 
opinion. The Americans, for instance, insist that the Russian aim is the 
establishment of international Communism as if this were an end in itself. 
Another view is that, owing to certain immutable factors such as geo- 
graphy, climate, and national character, Russia’s ultimate aim is still 
what it was over a century ago—the establishment of Russian political, 
economic, and cultural influence on the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
Persian Gulf. The achievement of this aim still involves doing away with 
the independence of Turkey and Persia, and although Russia has recently 
been trying to get round the flanks of these countries, she will eventually 
focus her direct attention on them once again. The recent exchanges with 
Persia are significant and Russia is unlikely to be put off for long by the 
Persian rebuff. 


1 Khrushchev’s speech at the Twenty-first Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, 
February 1959. 
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Raymond Aron, the well-known French commentator, has recently 
described the British attitude towards international affairs as one of 
‘dynamic pessimism’. To some people there seems to be ample justifica- 
tion for such an attitude in the Middle East. There are certainly some 
formidable factors in the Soviet favour. First, there is the removal of 
paramount power from the Middle East. This began with the break-up of 
the Ottoman Empire and the failure of Britain and France to provide a 
substitute. The process continued with the removal of British paramount 
power from India. It is this weakening of the West’s power which more 
than anything else has caused the anti-Western feeling from which the 
Soviet Union is at present profiting. Then there is the Soviet claim to have 
found a ‘scientific’ solution for all Eastern ills, including colonialism, and 
the new Soviet reputation for technological skill. There is the impressive 
shop-window established in the six Soviet Muslim republics abutting on 
the Middle East. Finally, the Soviet Union is able to draw on its now vast 
academic resources for organized research into every kind of Middle East 
problem—political, economic, and cultural—and for the training of expert 
personnel for employment in Middle Eastern countries. It is largely this 
factor which has enabled the Soviet Union to appeal to Middle Eastern 
peoples, as it were, over the heads of the West. 

But the Soviet Union is also labouring under certain serious disad- 
vantages which the West ought to bear constantly in mind. In spite of all 
its exultant propaganda the Soviet Union is gravely embarrassed by the 
contradiction between its policy of suppressing nationalism among the 
Muslim peoples of the U.S.S.R. and that of supporting it in the Middle 
East. In the past, Soviet attempts to manipulate Persian and Afghan 
politics have been exceedingly maladroit and it remains to be seen 
whether they will be any more successful with the Arabs. Already there 
are signs in Soviet writing on the Middle East of indecision about whom to 
support—the United Arab Republic or Iraq. The flexibility which so many 
people admire in Soviet policy is often the result of vacillation. Finally, 
Soviet plans for the economic and cultural infiltration of the Middle East 
are beset with many difficulties, not the least of which are their lack of 
experience in such matters as banking and insurance and the still impor- 
tant prestige of Western languages and culture. 

Whatever the advantages or disadvantages of the Soviet position, there 
is no doubt that it constitutes a very serious challenge to the Western 
position in the Middle East. What can be done about it? A solution often 
put forward is that Britain should now stop supporting the wrong people— 
the reactionary governments, the shaykhs, and the like—and should get 
in touch with the ‘right people’. Who these ‘right people’ are is not so 
easy to decide as some journalists and others with little or no practical ex- 
perience of the Middle Eastern peoples and politics seem to think. More- 
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over, in any country foreign diplomatic representatives are ordinarily 
accredited to the regime of the day and Middle Eastern Governments, like 
those elsewhere, usually resent attempts by foreign representatives to ‘get 
in touch’ with opposition elements intent on violently overthrowing not 
only the Government but the regime as well. It was precisely this line 
which the Soviet representatives pursued with such small success and 
which they have now abandoned, at any rate temporarily. 

It is not my purpose or my business to suggest ways by which Soviet 


tactics in the Middle East can best be countered. But I must say one thing | 


before I conclude. I mentioned just now the systematic research and 
training in Middle Eastern affairs being carried out in the Soviet Union, 


The West has fallen most seriously behind in this matter. Britain once led | 


the world in knowledge and sympathetic handling of Middle East problems, 
Today, when the need for understanding is so much greater, our effort is 
totally inadequate. Oriental studies as pursued in the universities pay far 
too little attention to current affairs and to the modern forms of Middle 
Eastern languages. And so far as I am able to discover, no university or 
learned society in Britain concerns itself with the regular examination of 


the vast output of Soviet publications on every conceivable aspect of | 


Middle East affairs.1 These publications include much work which dis- 
plays great erudition and experience, and they all reflect, either directly 
or indirectly, Soviet policy, of which they are actually regarded as one of 
the most important instruments. Their study is therefore indispensable 
for a proper understanding, not only of the dangers, but of the weaknesses, 
of Soviet policy. 


Address at Chatham House, 
17 February 1959 








1 For an interim history of Soviet studies on the Middle East see A. R. C. Bolton, Soviet | 


Middle Eastern Studies: A Bibliography and Analysis (London, Oxford University Press | 


for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1959), to which reference is made in Walter | 


Z. Laqueur’s article in this Journal (p. 324, footnote). 
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POLAND’S QUEST FOR EUROPEAN 
SECURITY 


MANFRED LACHS 


ANY years ago, Sir George Rankin, addressing the Grotius 
Mew of London, discussed Poland’s legal problems after 

1918. He then said: ‘a State could hardly be surrounded with 
worse difficulties at its inception than those which the new Poland had 
to face’. But the magnitude of problems confronting the new Poland 
which emerged after the second World War appears even greater. 

Few people could have supposed that the social and economic order of 
the Poland of 1945 would follow the pattern of the years between the 
wars. That was a closed chapter. But the fact that the new Poland 
embarked on the road of socialist development could not mean that links 
with Europe must be severed. That we have close links and commitments 
with other socialist countries, and especially with our close neighbours, 
links which concern our paramount interests, should by no means imply 
our estrangement from other European States. Poland is vitally interested 
in maintaining ties of friendship and shaping new forms of co-operation 
with the countries in Europe, whether in the West, the South, or the North. 
For there is no conflict between our obligations resulting from treaties with 
other socialist States, which are vital to us, and our economic, cultural, and 
political activities with countries adhering to a different philosophy. Our 
foreign policy is dictated by our deep desire to safeguard our most vital 
interests, the territorial integrity and independence of our country, the 
fruitful development of its resources, and its cultural and economic progress. 

This brings me to the essence of the problems I wish to submit to you. 
For what I have just said makes our case clear: Poland is of and in 
Europe. No wonder therefore that we are so deeply concerned with pro- 
blems of European peace and security. 

Despite all the advances of science and technology, the European con- 
tinent with its centuries-old traditions of co-operation is today deeply 
divided. This situation was not of our choosing. Apart from her general 
anxiety as to peace in Europe as a whole, Poland has one particular reason 
for disturbance. That is Germany. Deep are the scars left on our land and 
cities, on millions of Poles, by the past excesses of German militarism. 

Nevertheless we should not let emotions or past grievances determine 
our actions in relation to the future. We have established friendly relations 
with the German Democratic Republic. We want to establish good rela- 


tions with the Federal Republic of Germany. Yet they put every possible 
x 305 
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obstacle in the way. They still refuse to recognize our Western frontier, 
Though fully aware of the fact that it is definitive, they go on playing with 
the idea that it might be altered. The Federal Republic of Germany, the 
only European State which still nourishes territorial claims, embarks 
upon a policy of full rearmament, including the means of delivery of 
nuclear weapons. An armed Germany in potential control of these deadly 
weapons cannot be a safe neighbour of any European country, least of all of 
Poland. Emotion may dictate refusal of reconciliation. But reason, while 
advising it, tells us to beware lest we fail to recall the lessons of history. 

Here lies our greatest worry of today. The rearmament of Western 
Germany, the armaments race in Europe linked with the division of the 
continent, are events and processes which we deeply deplore. Our great 
wish, therefore, would be to discover a solution which would permit the 
existing military alignments to be replaced by a wider security arrange- 
ment in which there would be no dividing lines across the continent. 

The great question is, how can this be done? We may agree that 
mutual distrust and lack of confidence are the main obstacles. But, quite 
apart from that, every day proves more clearly that the policy at present 
pursued, the policy of a deterrent, of the armaments race, is not workable. 
The fallacy of the assumption that growing armaments are the reflection 
of political differences becomes every day more manifest. I submit to you 
that it is just the opposite. By its continuation old problems are not being 
solved. Worse still, armaments create new problems and add to the 
catalogue of unresolved issues. The arms race becomes a political problem 
in itself. The present situation, instead of promoting a sense of security, 
has the opposite effect of spreading doubt, suspicion, and mistrust. It 
creates a new feeling of insecurity, followed up by greater armaments lest 
the so-called balance of power be disturbed. In the light of all this, it is, 
I believe, of utmost importance that the present trend be arrested before 
it reaches the point of no return. 

This danger may become particularly acute once the atomic club is 
extended beyond its present membership and a growing number of States 
become able to dispose of atomic weapons. The debate on the subject at 
the last session of the General Assembly of the United Nations indicated 
very clearly how seriously this danger is viewed by the majority of small 
States. Here we were able to find common ground with many States, and 
we gave our full support to the efforts made in this direction. We are 
particularly interested that the club be not extended. To our minds a 
particular danger arises in certain vulnerable areas of the world. Being 


mainly concerned with Europe, we find that such an area constitutes the 
region round the line dividing both parts of Germany. This is the meeting 
ground of N.A.T.O. and the Warsaw Pact, a territory which by its very 
nature is politically extremely sensitive and which through increased 
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armaments becomes fraught with ever greater danger. Frontier incidents, 
when passions run high, haphazard decisions, or minor differences may 
produce a temptation to resort to the ultimate weapon. A clash may 
soon involve the forces of the great Powers. Thus an armed conflict may 
become reality without any notice. 

These dangers could of course be avoided if we made some progress in 
general disarmament discussions. But is it wise to wait while danger 
mounts? Time is running short. Hence the idea of starting with the 
problem from what may be called the other end—of embarking on a local 
solution in an area where a solution is most urgently called for and then 
proceeding further by gradual stages. 

This was the idea which lay behind the Polish proposal for the creation 
of a denuclearized zone in the centre of Europe, covering Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the whole of Germany. Presented in its original form as a 
suggestion made by Adam Rapacki, the Foreign Minister of Poland, at 
the Twelfth Session of the General Assembly in 1957, it met with an inter- 
esting response in many quarters. Public discussion followed. All this 
prompted the Polish Government to present it in a formal way on 14 
February 1958. Ever since then the Plan has remained a subject of wide 
public discussion; it even entered the conference rooms of many govern- 
ments. Encouraging replies were received from several countries. 

Those who opposed it advanced a variety of arguments which were fre- 
quently mutually exclusive. This applies both to political and to military 
considerations. It was claimed that our plan would perpetuate the division 
of Germany. Those who argued that way seem to have lost sight of the fact 
that the present situation has not brought us one inch nearer to the re- 
unification of Germany. Nor willits further continuation. I suggest to you 
that the process of rearming Germany is the least likely to lead to this end. 
One part of Germany armed against the other will only make tension mount 
and bring East and West even furtherapart. The only method of paving the 
way to any agreement in this field is to cease to regard a part of Germany 
as a military arsenal. By stressing the military importance of it one only 
delays the process. This is exactly what the Polish plan wants to prevent. 

From the military and strategic point of view some have argued that 
the area concerned is too small, others that it is too large. Well, this shows 
that there were many approaches to the same problem. Similar suggestions 
with additional provisions, covering a smaller area, were made by Sir 
Ivone Kirkpatrick; or a wider area, by Messrs. Caitskell, Healey, and van 
Zeeland. It is our view that the smaller the area involved, the easier it 
will be to implement the idea—as the starting point of a détente and 
limitation of armaments in Europe. But the area should not be too small. 

It was also claimed that the Plan was more advantageous to the East 
than to the West. As to the area involved, a glance at the map provides 
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sufficient proof: in the East it means a withdrawal of 750 kilometres, in 
the West of only 200-300 kilometres; the area covered amounts to 
457,000 square kilometres for the Warsaw Pact countries, and for the 
North Atlantic Pact countries only 248,000 square kilometres. 

Would the relationship of forces existing in Europe be affected to the 
disadvantage of the West, as some have claimed? Neither the point of the 
so-called strategic depth, nor that of the necessity to maintain most deadly 
weapons in the very front line can be regarded as convincing at a time 
when ballistic missiles have entered the armory of the great Powers. The 
contrary could be maintained. The meeting ground of the two military 
alignments has the dangerous capacity of attracting dangerous weapons, 
- And it is exactly this which increases the danger of an incident which may 
lead to war; that is the risk we are anxious to prevent. Our plan provides 
for an effective system of control as a guarantee of its implementation. 

What I have said does not consist of sweeping generalizations; it has 
been substantiated by facts. We have never claimed that our plan was 
the best and only solution for Europe’s ills. We submitted it in all 
humility as a basis for discussion. We insisted from the very outset that 
we were ready to take into account reasonable suggestions in order to 
modify it. Indeed, after months of listening to comments and suggestions, 
we made public, on 4 November 1958, the second, what one might call the 
revised, version of the plan. This version takes into account many of the 
suggestions made in the West and by doing so divides its implementation 
into stages. At the first stage nuclear weapons would be left with the 
armies which have by now been equipped with them, but a ban on the 
production of these weapons would be introduced within the area, as well 
as the obligation to renounce both the equipment with nuclear weapons of 
armies which do not as yet possess them and the building of installations 
for such weapons. An adequate and effective system of control would be 
established. The second stage would be preceded by negotiations con- 
cerning the reduction of conventional weapons. The complete denuclear- 
ization of the zone would be implemented simultaneously with an agreed 
reduction of conventional arms and armaments. A workable and effective 
system of control would be put into operation. For this was also one of 
the essential features of the plan. In other words, all this could be worked 
out in discussion at a conference table. 


It may be asked, what prompted us to embark on this idea, to work on 
it and to be so eager in seeking support for it? Here I come back to my 
preliminary remarks. Our paramount consideration—and there can be no 
secret about it—sprang from Poland’s most vital interests. We felt, and 
continue to feel, that our security is most closely linked with that of the 
central part of Europe, indeed with Europe as a whole. We are anxious 
to contribute our utmost towards breaking down the artificial frontiers 
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which divide Europe against logic and reason. And there is little doubt 
that in this respect our interests coincide with those of other nations of 
Europe. We can easily join efforts for a common goal. We are vitally 
interested in easing tension in this part of the world. Therein lies the deep 
source of our quest for European security. 

There is one further point. We do not regard our efforts in the field of 
disarmament and security merely as a contribution to the solution of 
Europe’s most urgent problems. Poland has traditionally been considered 
a small and remote country, and she does not exaggerate the possibilities 
at her disposal. But we are not infected by the germ of provincial thinking 
either. We look upon our efforts as one of the starting points to reverse 
the present trend of development: to arrest the armaments race and to 
offer an example, however small, for wider and much weightier solutions. 

While world-wide disarmament seems for the time being so difficult to 
achieve, we envisaged our plan as a pilot scheme—with an elaborate 
system of control, applied and improved by practice. As such, it may be 
followed up by other wider schemes, which may lead to a general plan for 
the reduction and control of armaments on a global scale. Here we have 
then a pragmatic approach to one of the most fateful phenomena of our 
age—an approach which, I humbly suggest, should appeal to the empirical 
minds of politicians. A laboratory experiment within the proposed zone 
may prove a basis for practical measures affecting the problem as a whole. 

In a world such as ours of today, the role of the small and medium 
States may be limited, but they are still able to play a very useful and 
constructive part. It is as a socialist State, bound by ties of co-operation 
with other socialist States, that we can perform that part. Any attempt to 
alienate us from them would be harmful, and, I submit, futile. On this 
there should be common agreement. 

We want to break the ice which, though melting, still hinders the flow 
of goods and commerce throughout Europe. We also want to re-establish 
the ties so unfortunately broken between Poland and some other centres 
of civilization. All this should help us to learn to live together, whether 
we are alike or different, as good neighbours. Poland’s message is that of 
peaceful co-operation and friendship with other nations. 

It was Lord Cecil who once pleaded that ‘a Europe opposed to the world 
would be as terrible a menace to the cause of peace as international 
rivalry’. Today we face an ever graver situation, for we find one part of 
Europe opposed to the other. That Europe may cease to be divided, that 
the arms race may be brought to an end and military blocs may gradually 
disappear, so that we can devote all our efforts to building our homes and 
lives—this is Poland’s plea. 

Address at Chatham House, 

20 January 1959 














GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY 


FOUNDATIONS IN THE WEST—AIMS IN THE EAST 


W. W. SCHUTZ 


that our fate is linked with the fate of the Western world and that 

whatever considerations we develop must, of necessity, involve 
consideration of a joint and common policy. At the same time, since 
Germany after the war was left divided and disrupted, it is necessary to 
think about possible solutions of the problem of German partition and 
possible re-unification. That is why I chose, for this lecture the title of 
‘Foundations in the West and Aims in the East’. Our aims in the East 
are strictly limited; they are limited to German re-unification. But since 
it so happens that part of Germany falls into the orbit of the Eastern 
world, obviously we have to think of political solutions which would 
make possible an alteration in the status quo in Central Europe and in 
the state of affairs east of the borders of what is now called ‘The Federal 
Republic’. 

Now we in Germany have been working for the past eight or ten years 
on the assumption that, more or less, time would be on our side. The 
generally accepted theme of all our official policies has been (with some 
reason) that we only had to hold on and sooner or later the situation would 
change for the better. This was the general assumption in the mind of the 
nation as a whole, far beyond the limits of the Government party of the 
C.D.U. I would even say that a large section of voters from the Social 
Democratic Party worked, more or less, on this assumption. This was 
quite natural because we were engaged in building up economically and 
psychologically after the Nazi period and the war. A general mood of 
optimism came to prevail in the country which obviously had its effect 
on the attitude towards foreign affairs. 

During the past few months, however, things have occurred which 
tend to shake this confidence. Political opinion in Germany is being 
forced to consider this whole issue afresh and to try to find out whether 
our general assumption is right, and if not, whether we are prepared to 
accept the inevitable consequences. 

I should perhaps add a third factor. During the period of reconstruc- 
tion in Germany after 1948—49—the first eight or nine years of the Federal 
Republic—people were mainly concerned with domestic reconstruction 


on the economic, social, and material side. There was so much to be done 
310 


[: is impossible to conduct any policy in Germany without realizing 
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that people were naturally inclined to put these things first and to con- 
sider questions of the nation at large with a certain amount of disinterested- 
ness. However, some of us were convinced that sooner or later the ques- 
tion of the reunification of Germany would come up and would become 
the decisive question for the fate of our democracy, just as wider issues 
also became decisive for the fate of the Weimar Republic. We were 
determined not to allow the sort of internal divisions that occurred then. 
We were determined that the forces and men who were building up a 
genuine democracy in Germany should this time keep the national issue 
firmly in their hands, and that we would not allow radicalism, either from 
the Right or from the Left, to take charge of that issue. 

We were, of course, quite aware that in concentrating on this problem 
we might be suspected of a new nationalism. But I must ask you to con- 
sider what would happen if this question of reunification were to become 
the concern, not of the democratic forces in Germany but of the radical 
elements—which exist potentially in all countries and not in Germany 
alone. 

We were therefore determined that this time the Christian Democrats, 
the Social Democrats, the Liberals, and both sides of industry would have 
to combine. That is the reason for the establishment of the Council for 
‘Unteilbares Deutschland’ (Indivisible Germany) on which I am now 
working. Today I believe that, whatever signs there may be of radicalism 
appearing here or there, the basic conditions for radical movements getting 
hold of the public mind do not exist in Germany. There is no major issue, 
whether economic or political, on which they can base their policy. 

But that is not the whole story. In order to be convincing in politics, 
one has to conduct policies which are convincing for the public mind. In 
other words, the mere claim for German reunification is not enough. 
We have to work out our policies according to the changing political situa- 
tion and apply our intentions to the situation as it arises. We have now 
reached a stage where political opinion in Germany, and elsewhere too, is 
beginning to reconsider our position. Our original assumption that time 
would be on our side may still be true. For instance, it may still so happen 
that this (to my mind) inevitable process of change in the Soviet Union, 
of enlightenment coming in through the process of industrial development 
and of increasing knowledge of science, may eventually alter the attitude 
and the political structure over there. At the same time one has to try to 
work out policies which apply to a given situation at a given moment; 
and at the present moment you simply see that, generally speaking, the 
balance of power is not swinging in our favour. Which means that the 
hope of changing the situation of the divided Germany and the divided 
Europe through the process of the changing balance of power no longer 
offers much prospect for the immediate future. 
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Moreover, we have had to learn that there are some rather vulnerable 
spots in our present situation, and, in particular, in Berlin. For the past 
ten years since the end of the blockade of Berlin the position there ap- 
peared reasonably stable. But the city then came under very heavy 
pressure. I want to say how grateful we all are that you feel that the fate 
of the Berliners is inseparably linked with the fate of us all. This Berlin 
situation still holds certain dangers. It is not so much the question of 
West Berlin being maintained as a Western ally position; the real danger 
lies in another direction—in the approaches to Berlin. We have to ask 
ourselves why the Russians took this step at all. Obviously the first aim 
was simply to test the Western world and to find out whether the position 


in Berlin was really so firmly established in the mind and the heart of the | 


Western world that it would hold out against heavy pressure. But it 
appears that this is not the only reason. 

By and large, we have the impression in Germany that the main aim 
of the Soviets’ foreign policy today is to consolidate their own position 
and to build up their positions in Central Europe, including Eastern Ger- 
many and Berlin. In other words, to isolate Berlin and to make it in- 
effective as a centre of liberty and hope for the population of the sur- 
rounding districts. You have to live in Berlin to feel and see how people 
think there; you have to meet people who come into the city from Eastern 
Germany in order to understand how much that means. One has to realize 
what it means to keep up resistance against the pressure of a dictatorship 
for twelve to fifteen years in order to realize what it means to come across 
at least for a day or two and speak freely and feel like a free man. I could 
give you innumerable examples of what the possibility of such an outlet 
signifies. 

As Karl Mannheim once expressed it, the possibility of escape in a 
totalitarian system is the great issue of survival as a free human being. 
This possibility would be cut off the moment Berlin was cut off from the 
Eastern Zone. That, I think, is one of the aims which Soviet foreign 
policy has in mind when considering the Berlin situation—to cut off West 
Berlin from the rest of Eastern Germany and therefore make escape 
impossible, or as good as impossible, by isolating West Berlin. 

Furthermore, there is the very great danger that through all kinds of 
processes the Soviets are going to push the regime of Eastern Germany 
into the forefront. I have heard it said that we should have no political 
dealings with East Berlin. On the face of it that idea might appear reason- 
able ; looking at it more closely to my mind it is one of the most dangerous 
things that we could do. I do not want to be rigid; it is not a question of 
confederation as such. Personally, I believe that confederation certainly 
is one of the things which we would have to accept as a transitory stage on 
the way to reunification by free elections. That, obviously, would be a 
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possibility and I do not believe we should be fanatical about having re- 
unification, or a ceutral government, all at one go. 

But what we have to beware of is confederation between a German 
Government and what, after all, is in fact a colonial Soviet possession. 
That is the danger. It is not confederation in itself, but that particular 
kind of combination, which holds very grave dangers. One might argue, 
‘All right, let us try it; let us try anything’. But if we tried that, two things 
would happen. The first would be that the resistance in East Germany 
would be weakened. The East German regime would then be looked upon 
as a legitimate German Government on an equal basis with the West 
German Government, and it would be difficult and, in fact, illegal, in 
view of all the treaties which would be involved, for us in Western Ger- 
many ever to oppose the East German leaders. We would have to drop 
our opposition to them and accept them as equal partners. We would 
have to tell our own compatriots there: ‘You must drop your opposition 
to this Government. You must do as you are told and (in other words) 
that means, you become Communists’. That would mean that sooner or 
later—against all the inner resistance of the population and against all the 
failures which the Communist regime has so far suffered—the West would 
force our own countrymen to fall in with this Communist regime. That, 
of course, would change the map of Europe beyond recognition, because 
then, for the first time, we would have a really Communist Central 
European State. I am afraid there is no way round this fact. 

The second point would be that we would be forced into a position 
where the Soviet Union could legitimately say, ‘Now don’t talk to us about 
reunification, go and talk to your partners, because after all you are now 
in a Confederation, so why do you worry us about foreign affairs on the 
international platform? This is a German problem. You in Bonn talk to 
your colleagues in East Berlin and that is the end of the story’. I do not 
think that any of our parties—the Christian Democrats, the Social Demo- 
crats, or the Liberals—will agree to work on this plan. Confederation? 
Yes, but confederation only if and when we have a representative partner 
in East Berlin. Then I think we really should consider an intermediary 
solution of this kind, but not with the Communist regime. 

Now you may quite rightly say, ‘Is there no solution, then, for the Berlin 
situation?’ We have naturally been at work on all kinds of possible solu- 
tions during the past few months, but understandably the attitude of the 
Federal Government has been that we should not enter upon a public 
discussion. There, I frankly admit, some of us have been of a different 
opinion, and for this reason. The Soviet Union seems to be conducting at 
present what I would call a ‘peoples’ diplomacy’, as opposed to a nego- 
tiating diplomacy—talking over the heads of Governments to the public 
opinion of other nations. And some of their proposals looked to the out- 
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sider by no means as unacceptable as they looked to those who lived 
nearer to the scene. For example, a ‘free’ city of Berlin—there have been 
many ‘free’ cities in the past, so why not a ‘free’ city of Berlin now? The 
Berliners say, ‘We are a free city; we do not want to become a “‘free’’ city’, 
But you have to live in Berlin, or sufficiently near to the scene, in order to 
see the difference. How about countries in Asia and in other parts of the 
world? These things may not be so clear to them. So I think the point 
has been reached where we should quite frankly talk about the possible 
political counter-moves and not simply wait for the sort of moves the 
Soviet Union has in mind in order to improve the situation in her favour 
and make difficulties for us in Europe. One of the things which I think is 
obvious is the fact that it is not the presence of the Western Powers in 
West Berlin which causes the difficulty. The difficulty, on the showing of 
the Soviet Union, arises the moment the Western Powers or Western 
troops leave the city borders of West Berlin. In other words, the real 
trouble lies outside, not inside, Berlin—it lies in the approaches to Berlin. 
So, personally, I feel that it may be quite useful to change the ground on 


which we are discussing these matters between West and East and discuss | 


international control of the approaches to Berlin. The Western Powers 
stay in Berlin because they conquered Berlin in 1945, and they are there 
as of right just as much as the Russians have a right to remain on German 
soil. This situation will obviously change, but only after a peace treaty has 
been concluded and after the German and European question has been 
settled. But there is no political or legal reason whatsoever why any 
individual question should be taken out of this context and solved in- 
dividually without solving the whole problem. 

Therefore, one has to reopen the whole question of Germany and of 
Europe in order to settle this problem of Berlin. It is not we in Western 
Germany, but the Soviets, who started the Berlin crisis. It is not we in 
Western Europe, but the Soviet Union, who say that the situation is 
dangerous. In a wider context one could discuss an improvement of the 
situation in relation to Berlin, and that would obviously have to cover not 
only West Berlin as such, but the area between West Berlin and Western 
Germany. It is for this reason that some of us have developed the general 
idea of having some kind of international control (not necessarily U.N. 
control) covering the approaches to Berlin, so that the danger of friction, 
or of a new Sarajevo (as was said in Moscow), can be removed. We on our 
side would have to offer some similar concessions west of the border, 
which could be done on expert advice; that is to say, some area west of 
the zonal border between West and East Germany could be put under 
international control without affecting the military effectiveness of the 
Atlantic Pact on German soil. 

The Soviet Union has presented us with this problem of Berlin, and a 
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beginning could be made by having quite limited local readjustments 
which would eliminate the immediate danger of friction and conflict. 
Parallel to these possible approaches, first steps—quite limited and quite 
modest—in the direction of eventual reunification could also be discussed. 
The one thing which we need in any case, which would not affect the 
status either of the Federal Republic or of the so-called German Demo- 
cratic Republic, and which, therefore, could be contemplated, is the 
establishment of a Constituent Assembly—an Assembly which both parts 
of Germany could elect in order to work out a constitution. This would 
be a very modest step; it would not solve the German problem; but it 
would be a step in the right direction, an opening move. It will be the 
task of international conferences to map out a course which would lead 
to reunification of Germany on the basis of such a beginning. 


Address at Chatham House, 
27 January 1959 








PAKISTAN TODAY 


SIR VPERCIVAL GRIPPITasS 


thirty-four times since the transfer of power in 1947. But of all 

those visits, the one I made last autumn was by far the most in- 
teresting. I was in Karachi and had a long session with General Iskander 
Mirza the day before he was expelled. In Burma I had another long session 
with General Ne Win. In Delhi I had my usual talks with the Prime 
Minister, the President, and most of the other ministers of importance, 
Then I went back to Pakistan and again I was lucky and had a couple of 
hours of long and frank talk with General Ayub. 

When we were moving towards the transfer of power, we in Britain took 
it for granted that the only possible form of government for a civilized 
people was that kind of parliamentary democracy which has grown up 


| HAVE been fortunate enough to visit India, Pakistan, and Burma 


here. Now we find that the assumptions on which we had built all our | 


policy with regard to some of those countries have been thrown com- 
pletely overboard. This comes as a shock, and there is a danger that the 
shock will make us ignore the possibility that the changes may have been 
necessary and may even have been a good thing. 

I want first to draw your attention to three particular features of the 
revolution in Pakistan. First, it was a bloodless revolution in the fullest 
sense of the term: no force was required to implement it, and it went 
through easily, without violence. Secondly, unlike most revolutions, it 
was not the result of planning on the part of any political party: when 
Iskander Mirza brought it about, he was completely isolated from, and 
indeed antagonistic to, every political party in the country. But thirdiy, 
despite that fact, the revolution was accepted freely and on the whole I 
think happily by the great majority of people of all classes in Pakistan. 


Pakistan’s history falls roughly into four phases. The first phase | 


was the struggle for survival. Pakistan had to develop the apparatus of 
government; she had no trained administrators, no industry worth men- 
tioning, and she had next to her a great and powerful neighbour with 
whom her relations were unfriendly. The pessimists and the economic 
experts alike said she could not survive. But she got over that stage and 
then, about 1949, the second phase came when the Pakistanis began to 
plan the development of their economy. Now they began to take hold of 
themselves and develop a growing confidence. 

Then came the third phase, associated with the Korean boom, when 


Pakistan seemed to be entering, economically speaking, on a golden age; 
316 
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money did not matter. It was a period of great development, but it was 
also a dangerous period in that over-confidence was growing. The Pakis- 
tanis were beginning to think that the sky was the limit as far as expansion 
and development were concerned and they then, by overdoing things, 
sowed the seeds of many of their later problems. 

Then came the fourth period, which lasted for three or four years before 
the recent revolution. This was a very mixed period indeed. On the one 
hand, there was a tremendous economic development which did great 
credit to the people of Pakistan. On the other hand, there was a complete 
lack of prudence in the management of their resources. They embarked 
on expenditure that they could not afford. There were repeated foreign 
exchange crises, and many of their friends felt that they were rapidly 
moving towards bankruptcy. At the same time, the political situation 
was steadily deteriorating. The public was losing its respect for its rulers. 
Honesty was disappearing from public life. Altogether it was a period of 
political decline. The people were beginning to wonder whether perhaps 
the parliamentary system would survive in Pakistan. 

Let me develop a little this question of political decline. I think one 
of the difficulties has been that, since the death of Jinnah, Pakistan has 
not had a big man. Liaquat Ali Khan was a very competent man, and, 
though not a big man, he had the good fortune to have grown up with the 
mantle of Mr Jinnah cast upon him. Thus he carried on the Jinnah tradi- 
tion and for a time gave Pakistan the leadership that she needed. But 
since then the country has not had a single Prime Minister who could in 
any sense be described as a big man. There was Kawaja Nazimuddin, 
delightful, honest, respected, and not very dynamic; Mohammed Ali 
Bograh, likeable but not very effective; Chaudhri Mohammed Ali, a first- 
class official but not a great success as Prime Minister; Chundrigar, who 
was found wanting by Jinnah in the old days; and Suhrawardy, possibly 
the best of the lot, but he quarrelled with the President. More recently, 
there was Firoz Khan Noon, a delightful person, but not a man of any 
great strength of character or drive. And this lack of natural leadership 
at the centre was part and parcel of a corresponding lack in both wings of 
Pakistan. 

Let us look at them very briefly. East Pakistan had no people that 
could be described as her natural leaders. There were one or two families 
who might have held that position if they had been personally up to it— 
for instance the Dacca Nawab family, which two generations ago counted 
tremendously in the life of East Pakistan—but they have long since fallen 
by the wayside. There were a number of demagogues, of whom the best 
known in the old days was Fazl Haq, magnificent on a platform, but I 
would still call him a demagogue. More recently there was Bhashani, who 
has the same gift of moving people to tears or anger, but not very much 
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statesmanship behind it. Another set of people might have provided 
leadership, but they were Hindus and under present conditions the Hindu 
cannot expect to provide what is required. So East Pakistan has been 
destitute of respected practical leadership. 

In West Pakistan you find a rather different picture. There are plenty 
of local leaders, but they never get together. The Punjab is still, as it has 
been in the past, largely influenced by tribal divisions. Intrigue seems to be 
endemic there and, for that matter, in the North-West Frontier province. 

Thus, while East Pakistan lacks leadership, West Pakistan has leaders 
who are incapable of working together. The result has been a succession of 
short-lived governments. One of my Pakistani friends said to me, ‘Does 
it really matter? What about France?’ But in France there is a well- 
established centuries-old local administration that works pretty well. 
Governments may come and go; there may be instability at the top; but 
there is something to give stability lowerdown. Pakistan has not got that 
yet, and relatively few of the members of the old Indian Civil Service are 
today district officers in Pakistan. They have had to initiate new men into 
the job, in many cases men who are not really up to it and who, in any 
case, have not yet grown into it. 

With that background, what did Pakistan look like on 6 October 
1958, the day before the revolution—or what I call the first revolution— 
took place? Its most alarming characteristic was the way in which the 
country was being eaten up with corruption and anti-social activity at all 
levels. In all my recent travels in Asia I have nowhere seen corruption 
quite so widespread, and going so high up, as I saw it in Pakistan in the 
last year or so before the recent developments. Import licences were al- 
most openly bought and sold. If a man wanted an industrial permit, he 
did not have to go to the department concerned to get sanction—he could 
get it by paying the appropriate price. This was practically an open 
practice, not only at the centre but also in the provinces. It is generally 
said that latterly the worst province in this respect was East Pakistan— 
although the chief Minister there was, I think, himself free from this par- 
ticular taint. In addition there was profiteering, hoarding, and racketeer- 
ing on a very high scale indeed even by the standards to which we have 
unfortunately grown used in parts of Asia. Prices had risen, the public 
was growing angry, and altogether people felt that it was a rich man’s 
country and that the poor were getting steadily poorer. Officials were 
becoming demoralized or at least were disheartened. Many had stopped 
doing a decent day’s work. Not long ago a senior officer in a particular 
province in Pakistan said to me, ‘Before the revolution most of my officers 

were doing an hour’s work a day, or two hours if I was lucky. If I took 
them to task, they at once took shelter behind the wing of the particular 
Minister whose favourites they happened to be’. 
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The Army too was becoming restive. It is important to remember 
that on its purely military side the Pakistan Army is quite first class, but 
it has not held itself quite so much aloof from politics as the Indian Army 
has done. In India the generals have refused to play any part or even 
take any interest in political activities. That has been less the case in 
Pakistan. The Army was watching what was happening with rather 
anxious eyes. Army personnel are underpaid: their pay was cut some 
years ago. They were suffering like all of their class from the constant 
price rises, the result of racketeering, and they had, too, a good deal of 
pride left, and that pride made them ashamed of what was happening in 
Pakistan. They had some concrete instances of it when a large section 
of them were sent to East Pakistan to carry out anti-smuggling activities 
on the West Bengal frontier, and they found that time after time the local 
politicians, by various amendments to the rules regarding imports and 
exports, made it virtually impossible for the Pakistan Army to do a 
decent job in stopping the smuggling which was one of the major causes 
of Pakistan’s lack of economic health. All these things began to make the 
Army disgusted. 

At the same time, the President, General Iskander Mirza, viewed all 
this intrigue and corruption with great distaste. Whatever Iskander 
Mirza’s limitations may be, he is a patriot. He believes in Pakistan, and 
it cut him to the quick to see her economic prosperity being destroyed, 
her integrity being corrupted by the politicians, and for a long time he 
wanted to intervene and said so pretty frankly. But he made two mis- 
takes. First, as a result of his desire to intervene he was from time to time 
drawn into giving support to one political party against another. Secondly, 
he made the tactical mistake of quarrelling with Suhrawardy who was, 
perhaps, the one man who could have delivered the goods. I think most 
British people in Pakistan felt that if Iskander Mirza and Suhrawardy 
could get on together it might still be possible to make something of the 
existing system of government. But the two men quarrelled, and Iskander 
Mirza, anxious to intervene, felt himself isolated from all parties. He had 
the friendship of the Army, but he had not got the friendship of any single 
political influence or group. He therefore naturally hesitated to intervene, 
but General Ayub kept on pressing for intervention. 

In the meantime disgraceful scenes took place in the Legislative 
Assembly in Dacca, when the Deputy Speaker was killed and the Speaker 
injured in the course of a fracas. That seemed to be the signal to Iskander 
Mirza and many others that they could not wait any longer: the system 
was rotten to the core and it had to go. Some people had put a certain 
amount of faith in the next elections, believing that the country would 
then get rid of the existing gang and put better people in their place. 
There was no particular rational ground for that belief. But people had 
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clung on to it until, with the fracas in the Dacca Legislative Assembly, 
things came to such a pass that it was impossible to wait any longer, 
Troops were suddenly and quietly sent to suitable places, no one seemed to 
know why. The Prime Minister had no clue whatever that an action of the 
kind was being taken, and then suddenly Iskander Mirza issued his decree 
suspending the Constitution. I was in Karachi myself about ten days 
later and there was an extraordinary lack of commotion or turmoil. It 
had all been quietly accepted and there were no troops about, although 
of course the power of the Army was there behind the coup. 

The Constitution, of course, made no provision as to how the President 
should act under circumstances of this kind. He had no legal right to do 
what he did, but since, in his view, he had to act illegally, he chose to 
suspend the Constitution completely. He said, ‘Pakistan no longer hasa 
Constitution. I am going to rule it, and I am calling on General Ayub 
Khan to assume supreme power as Martial Law Administrator’. The 
exact relations between Iskander Mirza and General Ayub Khan were not 
at that time defined. This was unfortunate, for from the first it seemed 
likely that sooner or later Iskander Mirza and Ayub Khan would clash. 

For some time after that first revolution the Army in some respects 
went mad. They went mad with good intentions. They thought they 
could very quickly clean up Pakistan, literally and metaphorically, and 
they embarked on the most drastic methods of doing it. Martial law 
regulations were introduced to cover most aspects of life. Military courts 
were set up to deal with a considerable proportion of the offences that fell 
under those regulations, and the most severe sentences were given for 
quite trivial offences. The Army also embarked on some rather primitive 
forms of price control, with disastrous effects. 

It was fairly obvious that Iskander Mirza wanted to put the brake on. 
He wanted to get the civil administration back into operation to some 
extent, and he therefore decided to establish a Cabinet. He picked a team 
of non-politicians, men respected in their various walks of life. General 
Ayub Khan naturally realized that the brake was being put on, and that 
this was really a contest for power between himself and General Iskander 
Mirza—and he simply turned Iskander Mirza out. He then re-appointed 
the same Cabinet, making it quite clear, however, that they were not a 
government; they were to be advisers and departmental heads, while he 
himself was to be the Government. Today Ayub Khan is the sole boss of 
Pakistan. 

For a little time after this second revolution there was complete 
military rule at all levels. Beside every sub-divisional officer, a captain 
or junior officer was stationed to see that he did his job and, in fact, to 
deal himself directly with quite considerable portions of that job. In the 
same way, at every district headquarters a major or lieutenant-colonel 
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was put beside the district magistrate. For about a fortnight it is true to 
say that Pakistan was being run from top to bottom by the Army. But 
General Ayub Khan is a practical-minded and highly intelligent man, 
and he fully realized that if that kind of government was allowed to con- 
tinue for too long it would give rise to dangers, the biggest being that the 
Army itself might become corrupt just as its civil predecessors had done. 
So as soon as he was satisfied that the situation was in hand he began to 
withdraw the Army from all the lower levels. The hand of the Army was 
still kept at the top level, and it now functions in two ways. First, four 
generals hold important positions in the Cabinet, including that of 
Minister for Home Affairs; and secondly, in each region there is a deputy 
martial law administrator who is a general. In East Pakistan, for example, 
you have a governor and a general side by side. I am not sure even now 
what the legal theory is as to the relationship between the two, but the 
practical relationship between them is quite clear—the general is the boss 
while the governor is left to do relatively unimportant things. So the 
Army is still very much in charge. But they have toned down the opera- 
tions of some of the younger officers and have put an end to the fantas- 
tically stiff sentences imposed, leaving most classes of case to be tried by 
the ordinary civil courts. 

What is the immediate result of all this? On the whole good; the place 
has been cleaned up literally and metaphorically. The streets are cleaner, 
public health is being better attended to, prices of essential goods have 
come down quite remarkably, there has been almost an end of profiteering, 
and the officials are working harder. Strangely enough, that has not pro- 
duced altogether the desired result. As one of my friends said, ‘It is true 
that officials are working much harder, but they are all so frightened that 
now nobody wants to give any order and each one makes every excuse for 
passing the file up to the chap above him’. This is probably unavoidable, 
because although the public has accepted and on the whole approved of 
the revolution, the element of fear is nevertheless very strongly present 
in Pakistan today, and the officials are no more exempt from it than 
anybody else. 

The British reaction when the first revolution took place was in general 
one of satisfaction. Most British people had watched with disgust what 
had been happening in Pakistan for some time and were thankful to see 
itcome to an end. They were not quite so pleased when the second revolu- 
tion took place, because it seemed to them that it might be the beginning 
of a much more tough and permanent military rule, but they all now 
recognize that the change was for the good and support General Ayub 
loyally. 

Now for a few words about General Ayub Khan himself. I regard him 


as a very impressive man. He is a man of personality, strength of character, 
Y 
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and, I believe, sincerity. I should say that he could be quite ruthless if 
the occasion were to demand it, but I believe he is quite sincerely devoted 
to the welfare of Pakistan. He is probably the best Head of State that 
Pakistan has had since the time of Quaid-i-Azam. He also has certain 
merits which are not always found in a dictator: he listens, both to his 


advisers and to the outside world; and he will admit mistakes and correct | 


them; but in spite of all that, he is the boss. He has got a good Cabinet: 
his Finance Minister, Mr Shoaib Ali, is well-known in Washington where 





for six years he represented Pakistan in the World Bank; he has gota | 
practical-minded Communications Minister in Mr F. M. Khan: and his | 
Industries Minister has himself had experience of running a business and | 


is respected as an industrialist. 

With a General of this character, and a good Cabinet, what are the 
prospects and problems of Pakistan today? Here I must do some guessing. 
The question that most people ask is: ‘Will there be a Constitution soon? 
Will the President again establish a parliament? Will there be some form 


of democratic regime in the Pakistan of the future?’ I do not know, butI | 


think it is very doubtful. I do not think General Ayub Khan has the least 
intention of surrendering power back again into the hands of the poli- 
ticians. I think he would say quite frankly that in his view democracy in 
the full sense was unworkable in Pakistan; a view, of course, which 
Iskander Mirza shared. So my guess would be that there is not likely to 
be any move towards the re-establishment of a Constitution, or, at any 
rate, of a full democratic Constitution, in the near future. Nor do I think 
any such move desirable. 

A second question is whether East Pakistan is going to be made to 


feel happy under the new regime. This is not an easy question, because the | 


Pakistan Army is composed almost entirely of West Pakistanis, and they 


have a habit of looking down on the East Pakistanis, who do not make | 


good soldiers or take to regimentation and discipline. Nevertheless they 
are full of courage. If you have seen, as I have seen, parties of East 
Pakistan villagers turn out to fight for the possession of a new island that 
has been thrown up in the river you very quickly realize that they are good 
fighting men of great courage. They are very independent-minded, and 
though they do not make good soldiers because they do not take to dis- 
cipline, that should not lead anybody to write them off and think they do 
not matter. Unfortunately, they have a profound distrust of Karachi 
rule. The feeling between Karachi and Dacca has been bad right from the 
start, and the biggest fear in my mind is that the West Pakistan people 


now in charge of the Army will not realize how carefully they have to | 
nurse the people of East Pakistan if they are to make the new set-up work. | 
General Ayub Khan himself does realize that and says, ‘We must not think | 


in terms of East and West wings. We are all Pakistanis: let us forget 
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whether we are from the West or the East’. He is undoubtedly sincere, but 
I am not sure if this approach is realistic. The differences between the 
two sets of people in the East and West are too great just to be forgotten. 
At the same time nobody in East Pakistan has the slightest thought of 
breaking away from Pakistan. But what East Pakistan does want is to 
be ridden on a loose rein by the people in Karachi. In that case, the new 
set-up may work. Another question that is often asked is whether the 
Army which has taken over this business of administration will itself 
remain incorruptible and united, and whether, as so often happens under a 
military dictatorship, rivals in the Army may eventually try to supplant 
the dictator. As far as one can see, General Ayub has the undoubted 
loyalty of the Army. 

Yet another question is, what will be the attitude of the new Pakistan 
towards India? In Delhi there has been some nervousness lest now that 
there is military rule in Pakistan there is more likely to be aggressive 
action against India. I disagree with that view, partly because it seems to 
me, looking at history generally, that on the whole it is the civilians rather 
than the soldiers who make wars, and also because in Pakistan the aggres- 
sive influences were exclusively propagated by the politicians and are now 
completely under control. Another fear in the minds of people in Delhi is 
that if the military regime in Pakistan gets into trouble at home, it may 
try—as has‘ happened elsewhere—to distract attention by adventures 
abroad. There are plenty of issues still unresolved, some of them perhaps 
incapable of resolution, between India and Pakistan, such as Kashmir, the 
canal waters, and disputes about boundaries. 

The attitude of Pakistan towards the West was fairly satisfactory 
before, but I think that the new regime will tend to be more Western- 
minded than was the case in the past. Certainly General Ayub Khan 
himself, who has as profound a hatred of Communism as anyone in the 
West, is himself very Western-minded and my own guess is that the 
relations of the new regime with Britain will be very close and friendly. 

It is vital to every one of us that this new regime should succeed. I 
have not the slightest doubt myself that, whatever one’s theoretical 
judgement may be as to the desirability of military rule, if the present 
set-up in Pakistan were to break down there would be nothing but chaos 
round the corner. I do not see the slightest chance in that event of it 
being replaced by an orderly government based on the old parliamentary 
system. Therefore we must do all we can to assist the new regime. We 
may have to recognize that the change that has taken place in Pakistan 
had to take place and that the present form of government may be what 
the country needs. 

Address at Chatham House, 


13 January 1959 








THE ‘NATIONAL BOURGEOISIE’ 


A SOVIET DILEMMA IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


WALTER Z. LAQUEUR 


NE of the most interesting questions in the history of the 

Soviet Union and the world Communist movement concerns 

the reciprocal reaction between Communist activities in a given 
country and the relations between that country and Moscow. It embodied 
a dilemma which the Soviet and Comintern leaders had to face in many 
parts of the globe; today the problem of the ‘national bourgeoisie’ in Asia 
and Africa presents the issue in one of its most acute forms. No problem 
arose when Soviet foreign policy entered a ‘hard’ phase, when collabora- 
tion with ‘bourgeois nationalists’ was deemed positively harmful, as in the 
so-called ‘third period’ (1928-1934), and again in Stalin’s last years. But 
whenever policy softened and national-popular or anti-imperialist fronts 
were advocated, the dilemma became urgent and real. It has reappeared 
recently in the Middle East as the conflict between Arab Communism and 
nationalism. In the ’thirties and ‘forties the Soviet Union was scarcely 
concerned in Middle East politics; it may now have to pay the price for 
its gradual involvement. Attempts have been made to evade this dilemma, 
or to belittle its significance. It has been argued that Communist Party 
activities in a particular country (say Syria or Iraq) are of no concern to 
the Soviet Union, and certainly not its responsibility. At times there has 
been an inclination outside the Soviet Union to accept these arguments 
at their face value. But such a modus vivendi on the ‘as if’ basis has 
worked only where and when local Communist Parties were neither strong 
nor influential. It has not worked (and probably never will) in a country 
in which the Communist Party is sufficiently strong to be a major con- 
tender for power. 


I 


The roots of this problem can be traced back to the early days of the 
Soviet regime. The debate between Lenin and the Indian Communist 


1 The student of Soviet foreign policy in relation to Middle Eastern affairs now has a 
useful work of reference in the annotated bibliography on Soviet Middle East studies 
prepared by A. R. C. Bolton and the Central Asian Research Centre and published under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs (A. R. C. Bolton, Soviet Middle 
Eastern Studies: An Analysis and Bibliography, London, Oxford University Press, 1959 
In 8 separate parts. Mimeo. [Chatham House Memoranda Series]). While not complete, 
especially on the early period, it is far superior to previous compilations. It lists Soviet 
publications on the Arab world in general and the individual countries, and provides in 
each case extensive summaries. Since Soviet Middle East studies reflect in great detail 
changing Soviet policies in that part of the world, and since other sources on Soviet policy 
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M. N. Roy at the second congress of the Comintern in 1920 was probably 
the first important discussion of the subject. Broadly speaking, Lenin was 
in favour of a temporary alliance with the national movement in the East 
(which he preferred to call ‘national-revolutionary’ rather than ‘bourgeois- 
democratic’). Roy, on the other hand, had grave doubts about such an 
approach. The Comintern Congress in its Solomonic judgment adopted 
both Lenin’s theses and Roy’s draft, and the whole issue was left in abey- 
ance. Neither Lenin’s nor Roy’s position was free from inner inconsis- 
tencies. The conditions stipulated by Lenin would have made a temporary 
alliance quite illusory. ‘We should support the bourgeois liberation move- 
ment’, he said, ‘only if they do not oppose us in our efforts to organize and 
educate the peasantry and the exploited classes in general in a revolu- 
tionary spirit.’1 But what political movement would agree to have its 
position undermined by such concessions? To Roy, on the other hand, 
there was scarcely any common ground at all between the Communists 
and the democratic movements aiming at the establishment of a bour- 
geois, capitalist order. He admitted that the Asian revolution would be at 
first neither proletarian nor agrarian in character, and unless he wanted to 
condemn the Comintern to years of inactivity and sterility, he too had to 
contemplate some form of collaboration with the ‘bourgeois nationalists’. 
A Persian Communist, Sultan Zade, advanced his own proposals: the 
bourgeois democratic movement in the East should be supported only in 
countries where it was still in an embryonic stage. Wherever it had been 
in existence for ten years or more, Communists should create their own 
party in opposition to the ‘bourgeois nationalists’. 

With the ascent to power of Kemal Ataturk these somewhat academic 
squabbles acquired considerable political relevance. Moscow not merely 
sympathized with nationalist Turkey from the outset; it refused to allow 
the persecution of Turkish Communists to interfere with friendly relations 
during the nineteen-twenties. But the decision to support Kemal pro- 
voked a prolonged debate. Kemal’s struggle against the Entente was con- 
sidered progressive and entirely praiseworthy. But what would happen 
once this war of liberation was over? Obviously, national unity would no 
longer prevail and the ‘class character’ of Kemalism would emerge more 
clearly. One school of thought continued to maintain in the middle 
‘twenties that Kemalism, and especially its left wing, still had revolu- 
tionary possibilities; for it continued to oppose Western imperialism and 





in the Middle East are sparse, unreliable, or non-existent, Mr. Bolton’s survey is of 
considerable interest. 

A further source is the periodical, The Mizan Newsletter, A Review of Soviet Writing on 
the Middle East, issued monthly since the beginning of 1959 by the Central Asian Research 
Centre, 66 King’s Road, London, S.W.3, in association with St. Antony’s College (Oxford) 
Soviet Affairs Study Group (price 10s. each issue). 

1 Pyotokoll des 2. Weltkongresses der Kommunistichen Internationale (Hamburg, 1921), 
Pp. 140. 
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had carried out some social and economic reforms. Another school already 
detected the seeds of ‘agrarian Bonapartism’, of ‘demagogic opportun- 
ism’ and even ‘fascism’ in the new Turkey. By the late ’twenties even 
pro-Kemalist commentators in Moscow admitted, more in sorrow than in 
anger, that Kemalism was in retreat before what they called an ‘imperial- 
ist onslaught’; once it had been a progressive movement but it had been 
unable to complete the bourgeois revolution. Nothwithstanding these 
ideological denunciations, official relations with Turkey remained cordial 
almost up to the outbreak of the second World War. 

The Kemalist rising was later defined by Soviet observers (including 
Stalin) as a revolution that had been arrested at its first stage. Under- 
lying this view was a certain conception about the course of revolution in 
the East, according to which the first stage would be an anti-imperialist 
rising led by the ‘national bourgeoisie’ that was also to stamp out pre- 
capitalist (‘feudal’) relationships. In the second stage political power was 
to pass into the hands of the left wing of the ‘national bourgeoisie’, while 
the third stage was to witness an alliance between the left-wing national 
bourgeoisie, the proletariat, and the revolutionary peasant movement, as 
local conditions determined. In the fourth and last stage the dictatorship 
of the proletariat was to be established. 

If the Turkish movement for national independence was arrested at 
the first stage, the Persian revolution stopped short even before that. 
True enough, Reza Pahlevi’s coup of 1921 was at first welcomed in Moscow 
as a historical event, the beginning of a new era, and the leader who had 
engineered it was commended as a ‘national hero’. This, however, was not 
a unanimous opinion. It was also argued that Reza was an unsuccessful 
imitator of Napoleon III rather than a fighter for national liberation. 
Disenchantment followed quickly, and by the late ’twenties Reza was said 
to have attained power by way of ‘betrayal and lies’ and with the assis- 
tance of British imperialism; his regime was described as representing the 
interests of the biggest landowners and the most reactionary circles. 

On Amanullah, who ruled Afghanistan from 1919 to 1929, there were 
fewer differences of opinion in Moscow. Since he stood both for internal 
reform and for an anti-British foreign policy, Soviet expectations ran high. 
His foreign policy was praised almost without reservation, and his domestic 
reforms were described as far-reaching and of grvat service to the people. 
Only after his downfall did some criticism creep into Soviet comment on 
the situation in Afghanistan. The failure of land reform there had to be 
explained not by reference to the shortcomings of the king but by the 
general backwardness of the country: but Amanullah’s reforms, though 
highly progressive in themselves, were superficial, lacking an overall plan 
and an economic basis. The Soviet attitude to Amanullah was not com- 
plicated by the presence of a native Communist movement in Afghanistan; 
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the king was the most progressive force in the country, not the vanguard 
of a non-existent working class. 

Arab affairs were of no interest to the Soviet Union in the ’twenties; 
only towards the end of that decade did events in Egypt, Palestine, and 
Syria attract some attention in Moscow. But by that time a new and more 
militant line, suitable to the ‘third period’, had been proclaimed by the 
Comintern. Now it was not only collaboration with the ‘national bour- 
geoisie’ that was banned; even co-operation with its left wing (‘national 
reformism’) was forbidden. The Chinese débdcle had had profound reper- 
cussions throughout all Eastern sections of the Comintern; in the light re- 
flected from Chiang Kai-shek’s ‘betrayal’ in 1927, Egyptian Wafdists as well 
as the leaders of the Arab national movement elsewhere were all potential 
enemies and traitors. The only exception for a while, strangely enough, was 
King Ibn Saud; relations with him were not complicated by the existence 
of any political parties or labour movement in his country. In Arabia, 
consequently (as in Afghanistan or in Yemen), what mattered was the 
foreign political orientation of the monarch, not his zest for internal reform. 

The ’thirties and ’forties were a barren period as far as Soviet-Middle 
Eastern relations are concerned. Only with the gradual emergence of an 
influential Communist movement in the Arab world did the problem of the 
attitude towards the ‘national bourgeoisie’ again assume an acute form. 
In the ’fifties (and, more precisely, since 1955), Soviet policy enjoined 
collaboration with the entire national movement in the Arab world, not 
only with its most ‘progressive’ wing as it had done previously, and the 
dilemma was again in evidence. Prior to 1955 the role of the ‘national 
bourgeoisie’ had been depreciated in the writings of Soviet Asian experts; 
this class was said to be numerically weak and hence of no great political 
consequence. After 1955 the same specialists admitted having underrated 
both the political importance of the ‘national bourgeoisie’ and their hos- 
tility to the ‘imperialist West’. Two conferences of Soviet Eastern ex- 
perts were held, in 1955 and 1956, to re-examine these questions. On the 
need for such a re-examination all were agreed, but while some argued that 
a revision of certain basic tenets had become imperative in the light of new 
facts that had recently emerged, others, in a franker vein, maintained that 
no new statistical information about the relative strength of the social 
classes in Asia had come to light, but that the study of the contemporary 
East in the Soviet Union had been impeded for years by the compulsory 
adherence to the dogmatic obiter dicta of the deceased Josef Stalin. The 
late I. M. Reisner, who held the chair of Middle Eastern history at Moscow 
University, recalled that Gandhi had been described as a mere imperialist 
agent; others provided similar illustrations. 

The discussions of 1955-6 started with the reaffirmation of certain old 
beliefs, namely, that the capitalist system in the West was in a state of 
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general crisis and disintegration. But in certain Asian and African coun- 
tries, such as India, Indonesia, or Egypt, the bourgeoisie could still fulfil 
a progressive role. The argument was not presented in terms of economic 
growth, for it would have been absurd to contend that these countries had 
made, or could in the near future make, greater economic progress than 
the United States, Western Europe, or Japan. It was above all the social 
and political aspects of the problem that the Soviet Orientalists had in 
mind. In the West, they said, capitalism had exhausted its usefulness and 
reached the limit of its potentialities. But in the economy of the East 
there were still remnants of feudalism, and the struggle against them was 
the ‘progressive task’ of the ‘national bourgeoisie’; as in eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century Europe, the bourgeoisie would act as the gravediggers 
of an old social order. 

These assumptions led the Soviet Orientalists to conclude that the 
‘national bourgeoisie’ in the East was progressive in character, and there- 
fore a potential ally of the Soviet Union. It was a neat scheme but open 
to serious objections, even from Marxist-Leninist premises. The argu- 
ments drawn from the prevalence of feudal elements in the East, and the 
desirability of eliminating them, had bee known to Lenin, Stalin, and 
Zhdanov, who had nevertheless reached very different political conclusions, 
namely, that the ‘national bourgeoisie’ was unable and unwilling to eradi- 
cate the ‘feudal remnants’, and was more afraid of the native proletariat 
than of foreign imperialism. If the latter-day experts took a more chari- 
table view of the ‘national bourgeoisie’ in the East, it was the result of their 
recognition of new political rather than new economic trends. Some of 
their current assumptions may of course be well founded, such as the 
expectation that a policy of State intervention will gradually pave the way 
to a non-capitalist social order, by swelling the ranks of the industrial 
workers and giving a strong impetus to the class struggle while inhibiting 
the further growth of the ‘national bourgeoisie’. Granted that this did not 
happen in Turkey; but different, and from the Communist point of view 
more desirable, results might be expected in other Asian countries. Some 
of the participants in the 1955-6 discussions hinted that the material basis 
for a transition to socialism was in effect being created in Asia and Africa 
under the leadership of the ‘national bourgeoisie’. 

At this point they were called to order by B. Gafurov (who has recently 
emerged as the most authoritative Party spokesman among Soviet Asian 
experts) ; however progressive the national bourgeoisie, it was a politically 
dangerous illusion to assume that it would lead its country towards 
socialism. For if that were the case, one might as well dissolve the Com- 
munist movement in Asia and Africa. There were other pitfalls: all 
participants in the discussions agreed that today the interests of the 
‘national bourgeoisie’ coincided with the general economic and political 
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interests of their peoples, with their social and economic progress. But it 
was also maintained that this coincidence would never be complete, nor 
would it last. No answers were provided to some important questions: for 
instance, what independent action, if any, should be taken by the ‘pro- 
gressive forces’ (i.e. the Communists) against the ‘national bourgeoisie’ if the 
harmony of interests was not complete? And when, and under what specific 
conditions, would the ‘national bourgeoisie’ cease to fulfil its ‘progressive 
function’? In other words: in what circumstances would the present 
alliance between Communism and Nationalism in the East come to an end? 

Could these general conceptions of the ‘national bourgeoisie’ and its 
historic role be applied ready-made to the situation in the Middle East? 
No clear answer has been given, but there is enough evidence to suggest 
that at least some Soviet experts had serious misgivings about their 
applicability. The ‘national bourgeoisie’, to recall the traditional defini- 
tion, is composed of the local industrialists, merchants, and bankers who 
want to promote capitalist development in their native country. But it 
could hardly be maintained that this class is in effect in power in, for 
instance, the United Arab Republic, or that, to any important degree, it 
influences the policy of Colonel Nasser’s Government. The difficulty has 
not gone unremarked, and such ad hoc terms as ‘military intelligentsia’, 
of which Lenin, not to mention Karl Marx, would have hardly approved, 
have been fabricated to meet it. If the rulers of the United Arab Republic 
represent any specific class, it is of course the petty bourgeoisie or the 
‘lower national bourgeoisie’-—to use another new term in the Soviet 
vocabulary. (It should be added in parenthesis that Soviet writers 
differentiate between the ‘lower middle class’ and the ‘lower national 
bourgeoisie’. The members of the latter are defined as exploiting hired 
labour, thus appropriating surplus value, whereas the former are inde- 
pendent producers, mainly artisans and peasants, who do not employ 
outside labour.) These distinctions do not, however, provide a way out 
of the ideological dilemma. For the ‘military intelligentsia’ (or the ‘lower 
middle class’ or the ‘lower national bourgeoisie’) are said to fulfil a pro- 
gressive function only while getting rid of the feudal remnants. Once the 
more antiquated social order has been destroyed, its own usefulness is 
exhausted. Its very success would be its own undoing, just as the Western 
bourgeoisie was supposed to yield place gradually to the rule of the work- 
ing class once it had successfully carried out the bourgeois revolution and 
broken the power of the feudal aristocracy. 

These attempts to shed light on current trends in the East clearly show 
the limitations of orthodox Leninist schemes as applied to the Middle East 
today. The debates on the historical role of the ‘national bourgeoisie’ are 
largely irrelevant to the Middle East situation. The main motive behind 
the anti-Westernism of the new rulers in the Arab world is not the clash of 
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economic interests but issues of a very different character. It is un- 
doubtedly true, however, that the debate about the ‘national bourgeoisie’ 
concealed a real political dilemma. Public discussions in Moscow as to 
how long the alliance with Arab nationalism should be continued would 
not add to Soviet popularity in the Middle East; it is preferable to debate 
economic trends and social formations in general, quasi-academic terms, 

The political aspects of the dilemma cannot be openly discussed by 
the Soviet experts, but they have to be mentioned here because they are 
of paramount importance. The Communists are probably right in thinking 
that anti-imperialist slogans, leanings towards a planned economy, and 
partial nationalization are not equivalent in the long run to a Communist 
monopoly of political power. The recent phase of bourgeois Arab national- 
ism may be progressive, but at the same time it presents obstacles to the 
complete transformation of Arab society, a consummation that the Com- 
munists may be willing to see delayed, but not indefinitely. The Commun- 
ists in the Arab world, in other words, want power, but the present rulers 
have no intention of relinquishing it. This, then, is the course of an 
apparently irreconcilable conflict, and an open break between Com- 
munism and pan-Arab nationalism would seem to be inevitable. 

Soviet and Communist observers have, however, been able to detect a 
number of redeeming features which may take much of the bitterness out 
of the conflict and perhaps postpone it until the Soviet position in the area, 
and local Communist influence, have become more strongly entrenched, 
They believe that the movement for national unity in the Arab world isa 
transient phenomenon, that it will gradually break down into contending 
left-wing (or Communist), right-wing, and perhaps ‘centrist’ factions. 
Recent events in Iraq have shown that such an assumption is by no means 
unrealistic. If the ‘left wing’ within the national movement has prevailed 
in one country, it may do so elsewhere. Nor is it excluded that the ‘cen- 
trist’ Arab nationalists may try to outmanoeuvre their Communist rivals 
by moving even closer to the Soviet Union. The differences between 
Communists and nationalists in the East are after all less clear-cut in real 
life than in the textbooks. Asian Communists are scarcely Marxists by 
Western standards; their basic tenet is anti-imperialism, a principle (or 
emotion) that is by no means a Communist preserve. On the other hand, 
the non-Communist nationalist leaders do not really qualify, either by 
background or by outlook, as ‘representatives of the national bourgeoisie’, 
It is certainly not unthinkable that some leaders of the ‘military intelli- 
gentsia’ may decide to join the Soviet camp if they realize the tide is 
running against them, or if they think it would serve their own interest 
or that of their people. How painlessly the transition could be made would 
largely depend on the Communists themselves. 

At this point the Chinese example is cited. In Communist China, it 
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is argued, the ‘national bourgeoisie’ has not been stamped out—it has 
even preserved its own political party. It is doubtful whether this par- 
ticular argument is likely to have a strong impact; President Nasser cer- 
tainly would prefer his present status. The Middle East experts neverthe- 
less continued to hope until recently that the ‘enlightened representatives 
of the Egyptian national bourgeoisie’ would gradually come to accept a 
Chinese solution for the United Arab Republic, either under pressure from 
within or as the result of the indirect impact of the ‘socialist camp’. 

One further factor thought to favour the preservation of the alliance 
between nationalism and Communism is the existence of a common enemy. 
Soviet observers realize both that this is a prerequisite for an alliance with 
nationalism in the Arab world and that it is becoming more and more 
unreal. Egyptian writers, too, have on occasion indicated that the 
‘Western danger’ to the Middle East is now largely non-existent. As 
Hassanein Heykal, editor of Al Ahram, has put it: ‘In the past Communist 
organizations have stood by the nationalist forces in the bitter struggle 
against imperialism, pacts, imperialist collaborators, and feudalism. The 
struggle has ended or is about to end. What will be the attitude of the 
Communists in the future? Will they be deflected from the clear national- 
ist line in order to raise red flags in the Middle East? Or will they keep 
their mouths shut?’ 4 

It need hardly be stressed that the Arab Communists did not 
intend to ‘keep their mouths shut’. But in politics—as in individual 
psychology—a kind of conditioned reflex is often at work: behaviour 
patterns are maintained even if the external reason for their existence has 
disappeared. The Arab nationalist struggle against the West or against 
Western imperialism has ended or is about to end, for many sources of 
conflict have already disappeared. But neither friends nor enemies are 
easily abandoned, and it is likely that hostile attitudes will persist at least 
for some time. .\.d there are still many sources of conflict between the 
West and Arab nationalism: the future of Arabian oil, the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, and, perhaps most important of all, the clash between Egyptian 
ambitions and Western interests in Africa may cause fresh tension. But 
even if all these bones of contention were removed, it would probably not 
be too difficult for those interested to conjure up the vision of a formidable 
danger threatening the Arab world, simply by reference to the recent past. 
It was thought that this would delay a final showdown. Nevertheless, a 
conflict between Nasserism and Communism could not be postponed 
indefinitely: the more power Communism gained in the Arab world (in 
Iraq and elsewhere) the more likely became an open clash that was also 
to affect relations between the Soviet Union and the U.A.R. 


March 1959 
1 Al Ahram, 4 January 1959. 











THE NEW ZEALAND COMMONWEALTH 
CONFERENCE AND ITS PREDECESSORS 


C. E. CARRINGTON 
INCE the seven hundred and fifty original members of Chatham 


House included many who resided in the Dominions, it was 

assumed from the beginning that the Institute would be deeply 
concerned with British Commonwealth affairs, inevitably as Lionel Curtis 
was chief among the founders. The earliest prospectus gave it as one of 
the intentions of the institute to ‘hive off and form branches in the 
Dominions’; and when Colonel Leonard of St. Catherine’s, Ontario, pur- 
chased the house, which at his request was called Chatham House, he 
presented it ‘to the British Commonwealth to be administered by the 
British [now Royal] Institute of International Affairs’. Accordingly, the 
Prime Ministers of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, with other repre- 
sentatives from the Dominions, took part in the opening ceremony on 
g November 1923. 


THE UNOFFICIAL COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCES: 
BACKGROUND AND DEVELOPMENT 


The first overseas branch of Chatham House was formed among 
members living in Australia in 1925. Not much later a branch was formed 
in Canada; it was the first to mature to independent status, in 1928, as the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Four years later the Australian 
branch was formed into an Institute, and even before that date members 
from the British, Canadian, and Australian bodies, after meeting on vari- 
ous occasions, had agreed that “questions affecting the relations of the 
Commonwealth countries should be discussed at a study conference con- 
vened for the purpose’. The suggestion, first made as it seems by the 
Australian members of an Institute of Pacific Relations Conference at 
Kyoto in 1931, was followed by an invitation from the Canadian Institute 
for an unofficial conference in Canada. The assistance of Chatham House 
was invoked, and Mr (now Sir) Ivison Macadam was appointed secretary. 
His energy and organizing ability provided the driving force for the whole 
series of conferences over a period of more than twenty years. 

Sir Robert Borden of Canada was President of the First Unofficial 
Commonwealth Conference, which met at Toronto in 1933. The Canadian 
party included Mr Vincent Massey and Mr Brooke Claxton. Sir Herbert 
(now Viscount) Samuel led the British party, and Professor Arnold Toyn- 


bee wrote the Conference Report. In addition to the three constituent 
332 
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bodies from the United Kingdom, Canada, and Australia, the membership 
included some eminent persons invited from India, South Africa, and New 
Zealand, among them Mr Walter Nash who, as Prime Minister, was to be 
President of the Sixth (New Zealand) Conference in 1959. A first result of 
the Toronto Conference was the impetus to form Institutes in South 
Africa (1934), in New Zealand (1934), and in India (1936),! with the con- 
sequence that six constituent bodies were ready to take part in the second 
of the series of conferences in Australia, in 1938. By this time a procedure, 
which has been followed on each later occasion, had been evolved. No 
sooner is one Conference ended than the Institutes begin to look forward 
to the next, with something like rivalry among them as to which shall be 
the host. When an invitation has been received and accepted by all the 
constituent bodies, a Committee on Arrangements and Agenda is con- 
vened by Chatham House. It is understood that Institutes pay the 
travelling expenses of their own members, often with private help; and 
that the host-Institute provides hospitality, often with Government help. 
For other expenditure the Committee has relied hitherto upon subventions 
from the Rhodes Trust and from the Dominions and Colonies Fund of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. Chatham House supplies a Secretary- 
General who makes all arrangements required by the Committee until the 
opening of the Conference, when his duties largely pass to a Chairman and 
Organizing Secretary appointed by the host-Institute. 

The Second Commonwealth Conference was held at Lapstone, near 
Sydney, in September 1938, under the shadow of the Munich crisis. Sir 
Thomas Bavin (Australia) was Chairman; Mr. H. V. Hodson (United 
Kingdom) was Recorder; and the United Kingdom group, led by Lord 
Lothian, included Lionel Curtis and Ernest Bevin. This was the first 
occasion on which Bevin appeared as a leader in international affairs. 
Under the circumstances of the day it is not surprising that the tone of the 
Conference was more gloomy than in Canada five years earlier. The First 
(Canadian) Conference had followed hard upon the Statute of Westminster, 
in times when students of the Commonwealth were much concerned with 
its legal implications. Questions of status and constitutional] procedure had 
held the attention of members and the discussions had turned upon co- 
operation in diplomacy and uniformity in legislation. A strong com- 
mittee had drafted plans for the establishment of a Commonwealth judicial 
tribunal. In his report Professor Toynbee had warned his fellow-members 
against attempting too much, since the Commonwealth depended upon 
moral rather than institutional unity. The Second (Australian) Con- 


1 At partition the Indian I.I.A. was dissolved. Its Pakistan members re-formed them- 
selves in 1948 as the Pakistan Institute of International Affairs. Many of the Indian mem- 
bers joined another organization, the Indian Council of World Affairs (founded 1943), which 


has since been recognized by the associated Institutes as qualified for membership of the 
Unofficial Commonwealth Conferences. 
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ference diverged in the other direction. The theme of the discussions was 
‘the extent to which voluntary co-operation could be promoted, in the 
light of the varying interests and conditions of each dominion’; and the 
one morsel of comfort that the recorder could offer his readers was 
‘the growing solidarity of the democratic peoples, especially those of the 
British Commonwealth’, as war became imminent. At least no one 
doubted the utility of Commonwealth co-operation on the level of inter- 
national studies. 

Before the second World War was won there was a genera) demand for 
a Third Commonwealth Conference to consider the problem of reconstruc- 
tion. If the First Conference had been too positive and the Second Con- 
ference too negative in the interpretation of their contemporary problems, 
the Third Conference could have no doubt about one fact. The year 1940, 
when the Commonwealth stood virtually alone in the fight for liberty, was 
the proof that its moral status was actual and real. But the fighting was 
not over and South-East Asia not yet liberated when the Conference met 
in London, in March 1945. Lord Astor was Chairman and Mr Richard 
Frost was Recorder. Lord Hailey led the U.K. party, which also included 
Mr A. Creech Jones. The constituent bodies still numbered six, and there 
were observers from Ireland, Burma, and Rhodesia. The members did 
not address themselves to the solution of problems in Southern and 
Eastern Asia which, as events proved, were to occupy the minds of 
Commonwealth statesmen during the next three or four years. At that 
moment they were concerned rather with international organization. 
Granted that the Commonwealth still had moral force and moral unity, 
how was it to be related to the new world-order? The members addressed 
themselves to ‘harmonizing the policies of COmmonwealth countries within 
a still wider international framework’. This was the first of the Conferences 
to face the problem of ‘colonialism’. Here again the direction of post-war 
change, with its insistent demand for self-government everywhere, was 
not yet apparent in 1945. The principle of ‘accountability’ for colonies to 
an international body then seemed the important issue. 

The Fourth Conference was held again in Canada, at Bigwin Inn, 
Ontario, in 1949. ‘By general consent’, wrote Professor F. H. Sowar* 
(Canada), the Recorder, ‘it was the most successful of all the Conference. , 
perhaps because its efforts were concentrated upon an objective study of 
the situation rather than upon an attempt to pass resolutions or propound 
theories. There was straight speaking on the new status of the three 
Asian members, on the secession of Ireland, and on the cold war which 
was then freezing up the world. The Chairman was R. M. Fowler, President 
of the Canadian Institute, and the United Kingdom group was led by the 
Rt Hon. R. A. Butler. There were observers from Ceylon and, for the last 
time, from Ireland. The newly formed Pakistan Institute had taken part 
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in the Fourth Conference and upon their invitation the Fifth Conference, 
the first to be held in Asia, met at Lahore in 1954.1 Out of sixty-seven 
delegates more than thirty were Asians, a reflexion of the changing 
character of the Commonwealth. Dr A. B. A. Haleem of Pakistan was 
Chairman and the Rt Hon. Hugh Gaitskell led the United Kingdom group. 
There were observers from Ceylon, Southern Rhodesia, Malaya, and the 
West Indies. The theme of the discussions was the multi-racial problem, 
and inter-racial disputes were not shirked. ‘Self-government for all 
civilized men and equal opportunities for all men to become civilized’, 
wrote the Recorder, Professor Nicholas Mansergh, ‘was the only road on 
which a multi-racial Commonwealth could travel.’ 

Sir Ivison Macadam, who had maintained a thread of continuity 
throughout the whole series of conferences and had attended all five, 
retired from Chatham House in 1955. An invitation from the New Zea- 
land Institute of International Affairs, supported by an offer of hospitality 
from the New Zealand Government for a Sixth Conference, was received 
at Chatham House in 1956, and Sir Ivison’s place as Secretary-General 
was filled by Professor C. E. Carrington, Abe Bailey Professor of British 
Commonwealth Relations at Chatham House. The Committee on Arrange- 
ments met first in London in 1957, when a quorum of members from the 
associated Institutes happened to be available, and a second time at 
Lahore in February 1958 when an I.P.R. Conference again happened to 
bring them together. Professor Carrington then visited New Zealand to 
concert plans with the National Council of the New Zealand Institute of 
International Affairs for the Sixth Conference, which was to be held in 
January 1959. The main administrative problem faced by the Committee 
was the adequate representation of those countries which had recently 
reached Commonwealth independence, or shortly expected to reach it, 
but in which there was no recognized Institute of International Affairs. 
Though efforts were being made in several of these territories to found 
such Institutes the Committee on Arrangements was unwilling to give 
them premature recognition. It was thought better to invite suitable 
representatives to the Sixth Conference as ‘guest-members’, and to hold 
an informal meeting, during the Conference, when the procedure for 
founding new Institutes could be discussed. A tentative list was drafted 
and, after private advice had been taken as seemed best to the Com- 
mittee, invitations were sent to suitable persons in Ceylon, Ghana, 
Malaya, the Rhodesias, Nigeria, the West Indies, Kenya, Tanganyika, 
and Singapore, to attend the Conference as guests of the constituent 
members. Though they included legislators and government officials as 


1 The Conference was darkened by a calamity. Two of the New Zealand members, 
Professor R. O. McGechan and Mr F. W. Monk, were killed in an air-crash at Singapore 
while on their way to attend it. 
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well as others who were prominent in the life of their countries, in no 
instance were they appointed as representatives of any government or 
political party. 

At this stage it may be worth while to remark upon the ‘unofficial’ 
character of these Commonwealth Conferences. The organizing com- 
mittees have adopted the Chatham House rule: all the discussions are 
confidential and privileged and all the members attend as individuals, 
These are study-conferences concerned with research and free discussion 
about Commonwealth problems. Yet it is unreasonable to suppose that 
such eminent men as Ernest Bevin, Vincent Massey, or Walter Nash would 
have given so much time to discussions on points of merely academic 
interest. As long ago as the Conference at Lapstone (Australia) in 1938 
voices were heard complaining about the exclusion of the press. On the 
one hand there was at each succeeding Conference a demand for more 
publicity so that theory might lead to action; on the other there was an 
affirmation of the Chatham House principle of impartiality. The Con- 
ference, according to precedent, had no views of its own; it served to 
elucidate information which its members might use according to their 
individual capacities. The official reports of the first five Conferences ! 
may be described, without disrespect to their eminent authors, as, on the 
whole, rather formidable reading; they contain stimulating suggestions 
but hide them among lists and schedules. If, as we at Chatham House 
believe, the Conferences have tended to form opinion, it has not been by 
hitting the headlines. 

The membership of the Conferences has been arranged so as to give a 
good cross-section of opinion in the participating countries. As a rule the 
host-Institute and the convening Institute (Chatham House) have sent 
the strongest groups, with at least one Member of Parliament from the 
Government side and one from the Opposition. The other Institutes have 
done their best with their resources, often sending a statesman of minis- 
terial rank. With such representation it is inevitable that Governments 
should be able to catch the tone of the discussions. And since in each 
Commonwealth country many statesmen and civil servants are members 
of their respective Institutes, they are entitled to attend some sessions 


1 Reports on these five Conferences were published by the Oxford University Press 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs and the other participat- 
ing Institutes: British Commonwealth Relations: Proceedings of the First Unofficial Confer- 
ence, at Toronto, 11-21 September, 1933. Ed. by Arnold J. Toynbee (1934); The British 
Commonwealth and the Future: Proceedings of the Second Unofficial Conference on British 
Commonwealth Relations, Sydney, 3-17 September 1938. Ed. by H. V. Hodson (1939); 
The British Commonwealth and World Society : Proceedings of the Third Unofficial Conference 
on British Commonwealth Relations, London, 17 February to 3 March 1945. Ed. by Richard 
Frost (1947); The Changing Commonwealth: Proceedings of the Fourth Unofficial Common- 
wealth Relations Conference, held at Bigwin Inn, Ontario, Canada, September 8-18, 1949. 
Ed. by F. H. Soward (1950); The Multi-Racial Commonwealth: Proceedings of the Fifth 
Unofficial Commonwealth Relations Conference, held at Lahore, Pakistan, 17-27 March 1954. 
A Report by Nicholas Mansergh (1955). 
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of the Conferences as observers. In fact, prudent Governments have taken 
pains to watch the progress of Commonwealth opinion at these informal 
meetings, and nowhere more evidently than in New Zealand. 

The fifty-six members of the Sixth Conference included six statesmen 
of Cabinet rank from four countries, two former High Commissioners, two 
former Chiefs of Staff, members of the legislature from nine countries, 
editors of newspapers from three countries, and economists from six 
countries, as well as lawyers, bankers, business men, and professional 
students of international affairs from all the participating Institutes. 
Dr J. C. Beaglehole (New Zealand) was Chairman and Mr K. Sarwar Hasan 
(Pakistan) was Deputy-Chairman. Mr Gordon S. Orr (New Zealand) was 
the local Organizing Secretary, and Professor F. L. Wood (New Zealand) 
was the Recorder. The Chatham House party consisted of Sir John Slessor 
(leader), Mr James Callaghan, M.P., Sir Cecil Ellerton, Sir Archibald Nye, 
Dr T. P. Soper, the Rt Hon. Peter Thorneycroft, M.P., and the Director- 
General of Chatham House. Professor C. E. Carrington was present as 
Secretary-General. 


THE (SIXTH) NEW ZEALAND CONFERENCE OF 1959 


After this long preamble it is time to turn to the achievements of the 
New Zealand Conference itself. In 1957 and 1958 a Study Group, with 
Lord Attlee in the Chair, met at Chatham House to examine the Structure 
and Function of the Commonwealth, partly as a preparation for the 
Conference in New Zealand. Three data papers were prepared and circu- 
lated to the other Institutes, well in advance so as to allow them time to 
make comments from their own points of view. An attempt was made in 
these papers to isolate under three heads the factors common to the 
countries concerned. These were: (i) legal and constitutional factors; 
(ii) cultural and linguistic factors; and (iii) economic factors. 

It became apparent at an early stage of the enquiry that none of the 
factors was the exclusive property of the whole Commonwealth. In every 
instance exceptions were noted, either of Commonwealth countries where 
the factor was absent, or of countries outside the Commonwealth where it 
was present. Within the system the countries had indeed much in common 
but the combination of factors varied from country to country. 

Much thought had been given by the Study Group to an analysis of the 
parliamentary system which, as recently as 1957, seemed to distinguish 
the Commonwealth (and ex-Commonwealth) countries from other de- 
mocracies, a consideration which was expected to arouse technical dis- 
cussion. Even before the Conference met, the outlook had been changed 
by the breakdown of parliamentary government in several Asian and 


African countries. A new range of topics had been explored in the paper 
Z 
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on cultural and linguistic factors with an attempt to identify the numerous 
non-political links which drew the Commonwealth countries together. In 
this field the Commonwealth Trade and Economic Conference, which took 
place in Montreal in September 1958, gave a lead which the ‘unofficial’ 
Conference in New Zealand could follow. But it was in the economic field 
that the most unexpected progress was to be made. The Study Group had 
applied itself to the problems of Commonwealth trade and finance at a 
moment when enthusiasm was at the ebb. Several economic theorists in 
London questioned the possibility or even the utility of a high rate of 
investment overseas, and it was seriously asked whether it was worth 
while to maintain the sterling system of world trade. Again the first re- 
ports of the Montreal Conference allowed the assembly in New Zealand 
to meet with the assurance that an expansion of Commonwealth trade 
within the framework of the sterling system was the intention of the United 
Kingdom and the other Commonwealth Governments. It was in a mood 
of constructive self-reliance, to say no more, that the members of the Con- 
ference faced the formidable news of the breakdown of negotiations for a 
Free Trade Area in Europe. The data paper prepared twelve months 
earlier by the Study Group was not applicable to the new situation as 
more than background material. 

The Conference met in a storm of rain at Palmerston North, a country 
town in the North Island of New Zealand, on 11 January 1959. No sooner 
was the official opening by the Governor-General over than the sun burst 
through and shone brilliantly until the Conference ended on 23 January. 
The work was allotted to five days in each of two successive weeks, with 
an intervening long week-end for seeing New Zealand. The Prime Minister 
(Mr Walter Nash) attended as President on the first and last days, and 
made it clear in his speeches that he had followed the agenda closely. 

For the first three days the Conference broke up into two round-table 
groups: (a) to discuss constitutional and cultural factors, (b) to discuss 
economic factors. Rather to the surprise of the organizers it was at once 
made clear that members did not want to dwell upon questions of con- 
stitutional status. The paper on the parliamentary system was taken as 
read and raised little discussion. Much sympathy was shown to the 
members from Pakistan in their present difficulties, and there was no 
disposition either from the old or the new countries to question their right 
to Commonwealth membership, even though for the time being they were 
under dictatorial rule. Parliamentary government was held up as an 
objective for new Commonwealth countries to reach, not as a pre-requisite. 
The same view was taken of democracy by universal franchise, even by 
an African member from a country not yet fully independent. Ifa general 
criticism is to be made of the composition of the Conference it might be 
that moderate and liberal opinion pervaded the political discussions. 
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There were some present who would have welcomed a more forceful state- 
ment of emergent nationalism in the colonial territories, as a stimulant to 
controversy. The one exponent of an extremist policy was a South 
African, whose reasoned defence of apartheid was heard with attention if 
not with approval. 

The question of settling disputes within the Commonwealth resolved 
itself into a debate between the Pakistani and indian members; but times 
have changed since the 1933 Conference proposed plans for a Common- 
wealth tribunal, and the fact was faced that ‘members of the Common- 
wealth were not prepared ultimately to enforce a judgment given by an 
arbitral body against one of their members’. While members expressed 
their contentment with the present organization of inter-Commonwealth 
relations, some interest was aroused in a proposal that the Colonial Office 
should be merged with the Commonwealth Relations Office and that the 
colonies should be given associate membership of the Commonwealth. 
First suggested by a guest from Kenya, this plan was supported by a 
West Indian, with a plea that it might solve the problem of extending 
Colonial Development and Welfare grants to self-governing countries. 
Some colonial members, however, suspected the C.R.O. as an institution 
that might be disposed to appease South Africa. 

Whereas the political conclusions of the Conference were unexciting, 
the reports made to the Conference by the economic ‘round table’ were 
truly remarkable. Perhaps the best general discussion followed a lead 
given by a South African on international investment. His views were 
supported by the Indian members, whose contributions to the discussions 
throughout were remarkable for their penetrating realism. It was 
recognized that backward countries must begin by helping themselves, 
and that the need of maintaining the rate of investment in the rich 
countries was a prior necessity to investment abroad. It was the British 
members who pressed for a generous policy from the richer countries even 
at some cost to themselves, and ventured the suggestion that ‘politicians 
would be surprised’ at the degree of support that an imaginative appeal 
to the public might win. 

On one major question the Conference attained actual unanimity. The 
economic round table presented a paper by an Australian member on the 
three courses open to the United Kingdom in respect of the Common 
Market. If the United Kingdom merely joined the six countries the 
overseas Commonwealth would suffer; if it stood aside and did nothing 
the United Kingdom would suffer; if it carried the Commonwealth coun- 
tries with it in a new joint negotiation, all alike would benefit though all 
would be required to make sacrifices. The argument is too involved to be 
set out here in detail, but the conclusions were simple and were adopted 
by the whole Conference without a single dissentient voice: the Common- 
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wealth should initiate joint negotiations and should be prepared to con- 
sider variation in the system of preferences. 

A number of items were crowded into the agenda for the last three 
sessions. It was hardly to be expected that any agreement could be 
reached on strategy and defence. A member from Chatham House made 
a forceful attempt to rally the members to some agreement on the realities 
of these problems, getting agreement on the thesis, at least, that members 
should ‘put the best construction on one another’s actions and exercise 
restraint in criticizing one another’s policies’. It provedimpossible to focus 
attention on the strategic colonies and their problems. At the end, 
members turned to topics that had been touched upon in the first 
discussions on cultural and linguistic factors. 

There was general interest in proposals for technical assistance and 
teacher- and student-exchanges on a much larger scale than hitherto, 
not only between the United Kingdom and the Colonies, but throughout 
the Commonwealth. An appeal was made by an Australian for a new 
Commonwealth Institute of Research to be established in London, and 
there was a general view that the recommendations of the Montreal Con- 
ference of September 1958 should lead to the widest survey of the field 
of education and research. The Conference had resolutely turned from 
problems of political status to problems of common interest in economic 
and social progress. 

NoTE: A complete set of the 1959 Conference papers has been deposited in the Library 
at Chatham House. Extracts from the formal records of the Conference have been issued 


as a Chatham House Memorandum (Oxford University Press for R.I.1.A., 1959). The 


Recorder, Professor F. L. Wood, is at work upon a book summing-up the results of the 
Conference. 


March 1959 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


DocUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1956. Selected, edited, and introduced 
by Noble Frankland, assisted by Vera King. London, New York, Toronto, 
Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
I959- xxiv-+768 pp. 84s. 


Tue Suez crisis and the Hungarian revolt dominated the second half of the year 
1950, and in retrospect they seem to loom over the whole year. Yet the year’s 
events included, also, such undoubtedly important occasions as the Twentieth 
Congress of the Soviet Communist Party and the relapse to a tacit truce between 
the United States and China in the Formosa Straits, and such matters of 
significance as the survival of Mr Gomulka in Poland and the formal attainment 
of independence by Morocco and Tunisia. The latest volume of selected docu- 
ments in the Chatham House series, edited with skill and discrimination by Dr 
Frankland, accepts the need to concentrate attention upon the affairs of the 
Middle East and Eastern Europe. More than two-thirds of the book is devoted 
to these and immediately related issues. The final section comprises an assort- 
ment of ‘residual’ matters, including the prolonged but fruitless disarmament 
discussions and developments in Korea and Indo-China. 

In his brief Preface Dr Frankland mentions two problems implicit in all 
such contemporary selections. One, the difficulty of distinguishing between 
events that are ‘domestic’ in nature and those that are of ‘ international ’ 
significance, he rightly solves by blurring a conventional distinction which be- 
comes increasingly meaningless in our times. The other, the possibility that 
‘what was residual in 1956 may prove to be cardinal in later years’ (p. vi), is 
raised by the tendency of even the most sensational events to leave the essential 
world picture curiously unchanged; whereas fresh trends, destined to assume 
great significance next year, lurk almost unnoticed in today’s conditions. Maybe 
the inconclusive character of events is their most important feature in an age 
of cold war. Davip THomson 
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THE YEAR Book OF WoRLD AFFAIRS 1958. Vol. 12. Ed. by George W. Keeton 
and Georg Schwarzenberger. London, Stevens for the London Institute 
of World Affairs, 1958. xviii+47I pp. Index. 42s. 

THE London Institute’s year book once again provides information on a wide 

variety of topics. Professor Lasswell has written on the current position in the 

study of International Relations. He gives a useful compendium of views on 
method and subject matter. Reference is made to the many difficulties govern- 
ing the development of a formal theory of International Relations: an aspect of 
the subject which has particular relevance in view of current discussions in the 

United States. The difficulties experienced by Professor Quincy Wright are 

noted but no mention is made of the success of the London method of teaching. 

Other articles deal with the idealist and realist elements in Indian and Canadian 

foreign policy; with the position of Pakistan in international affairs; and with 

the stresses, both internal and inter-State, in the Arab world. An article on the 
purpose and current relevance of strategic embargoes is a trenchant if tactful 
case study of a ‘Western’ idiosyncrasy. There is also a parallel article on the 
ideological crisis of international Communism which is of a more general nature. 

The debate on the most suitable way for assisting under-developed countries is 

continued by A. G. Dickson, who emphasizes the importance of acknowledging 

status as well as alleviating starvation: the need to practise the art of gracious 
giving. The book ends with the customary classified book reviews. Thus the 

1958 year book once again provides a valuable opportunity for specialists of 

widely differing interests to express their opinions freely: an attainment of no 

little significance. RACHEL F. WALL 


DEFENCE AND THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING ROLE. By Norman Angell. London, 
Pall Mall Press, 1958. viii+116 pp. 3s. 6d. 


AFTER a lifetime, as he says, of agitating for peace, Sir Norman Angell, not 
surprisingly, is still agitated. But, in fact, he, like nearly everyone else, is only 
hoping for peace. What he is agitating for is the effective defence of Western 
civilization against the Communist onslaught. 

In this book the author searches for the values which we are trying to defend 
and for the means by which we can defend them better. The solution, he says, 
does not lie in independent nationalism, however liberal it may be; in neutrality, 
however well armed it may be; nor in pacifism, however idealistic it may be. It 
lies, he thinks, in Western solidarity, leading in the end, he hopes, to world 
government. The immediate need is for perfect understanding between the 
English-speaking peoples and, in particular, between Britain and America. 
Disunity has caused our troubles; unity will help to solve them. 

This, according to the slogans and most of the Western statesmen of our 
time, is true enough but we may be beginning to wonder whether it is not one 
of those generalizations which, as Sir Norman Angell says of Mr Aldous Huxley’s 
pacifist arguments, ‘leave exactly half the facts unexplained’ (p. 46). For 
example, what is Western civilization, which is certainly older than liberalism, 
much older than modern democracy, and wider than Christianity? It is hard 
to unify politically something which cannot be defined politically. Moreover, 
political aims and military necessities seem to speak louder than cultural 
affinities. No doubt, Sir Norman is right to emphasize the importance of Anglo- 
American unity, but it is surprising that he attaches so much significance to the 
differences which there have been between the two countries and, in particular, 
those which arose between Sir Winston Churchill and President Roosevelt. It is 
true, perhaps, that if these had been overcome, a few Central European countries 
might have escaped the embrace of the iron curtain. But what significant differ- 
ence would that have made in a world which is no longer centred upon Europe 
and which never depended upon the fate of Czechoslovakia and Rumania? 
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The enormous strategic opportunity of Russia after 1945 did not arise from 
Anglo-American disputes. It arose from the fact that Britain and America, 
though locked in the closest of alliances, had not the strategic genius nor the 
military resources to defeat Hitler without the massive support of Communist 
Russia. Communism is something altogether more formidable than a leakage 
from the cracks of Western disunity. This is a fact which Sir Norman Angell 
states but does not seem to take cognizance of. 

If he did, he might be less impatient than he is of the uncommitted Powers 
and especially of India. We have to face the fact that the memory of British 
rule is not as pleasant to all minds as to our own. However true it may be, it is 
no good reminding people that, if there had been no British Empire, Hitler 
would have been victorious in 1940, if only because it may well be thought that, 
if there had been no Communist Russia, he would have been victorious in 1941. 
Indeed, though the standards are different, it seems hard to criticize India for 
not choosing between America and Russia when we ourselves are criticized by 
implication for having chosen between Stalin and Hitler. 

NOBLE FRANKLAND 


THE CominG CAESARS. By Amaury de Riencourt. London, Cape, 1958. 384 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 25s. 

Mr DE RIENCOURT is a young Frenchman, now living in the United States, 
engaged on a series of volumes of a philosophy of history 4 la Toynbee. His 
basic terms are Culture (the anarchic but creative period), Civilization (the 
period of consolidation), and Caesarism (into which, thus far, all civilizations 
have slowly, unconsciously, but inexorably, moved). He has already com- 
pleted a volume on China proving this point. Here he uses the story of America 
since 1607 to show that the United States is Rome to Europe’s Greece, that 
since 1945 she has moved back into Europe as a great economic Imperialism, 
and that in the twentieth century the power of her Presidents has grown to 
frightening proportions. They are the coming Caesars. The idea is interesting, 
although not original. There are many historical half-truths in these pages, 
and some errors, notably where Jefferson is concerned. Mr de Riencourt does 
not seem sure about some of his dates, and he needs to check his century for 
John Jay and Henry Adams. He is particularly open to criticism in his picture 
of F.D.R. He catches much of the vitality, and may be right about the ambition, 
of the man, but one wishes he had drawn on other and more varied sources than 
Professor E. E. Robinson, who was not impartial. Nevertheless, his chapters 
on American society today are incisive, critical, and shrewd. Although the 
suggestion of personal Caesarism reads strangely, there can be no denying the 
impact of the mcdern Rome. Mr de Riencourt’s own attitude is itself ambiguous 
towards America, a mixture of love and hate. He has written a study of history 
that is, like all studies of history, truer to myths than to facts, seeking the 
‘symbolic meaning’ in the past. Historians will approach it with suspicion, but 
he has given us much to ponder. ESMOND WRIGHT 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


THE CAUSES OF WoRLD WAR THREE. By C. Wright Mills. New York, Simon & 
Schuster, 1958. vilit+-172 pp. $3.50. 
Tus eloquent pamphlet has already been widely praised and discussed. Several 
features make it attractive. It is the work of a sociologist—and the international 
prestige of American sociology is high and growing—it is forceful, it is basically 
optimistic, and it absolves West Europeans from action and responsibility by 
making the issue of war or peace a consequence of American social structure 
and, to a lesser degree, of Russian economic and political developments. It is 
also flattering: both its villains and its (potential) heroes are intellectuals, and 
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we like to believe that as intellectuals we are—or can be—the ‘unmoved movers’ 
of affairs. 

Its merits are clear. Peace 7s a central problem of the world. Attitudes to 
international politics do, to some degree, mirror the pressures of domestic social 
relations. The role of the military in public affairs—economic, political, and 
social—is growing almost everywhere and is largely unexamined. Sociologists 
are trained to make such examinations and analyse the components and drives 
of a ruling class. Intellectuals have defaulted in most countries on these issues. 
It does not, however, follow that Professor Mills is correct either in his analysis 
or in his exhortations. His not inconsiderable service is to raise the issues so 
forcefully. 

But, to be brief, there are sound technical reasons for doubting his account 
of the American ‘power élite’. His recommendations are utopian. His world is 
over-simple—the U.S.A. and the Communist States do not exhaust its active 
political and social content whatever he, and those ‘crackpot realists’ he so 
rightly rejects, may think. Our culture and our intellectuals need revitalization, 
but commination is not enough. Nor, in the crisis of the world, is sociology 
enough. Nor is moral earnestness. They can only be useful if they serve as a 
point of departure for thought and not for a righteous complacency about the 
evils of others. Which effect Professor Mills will have the reviewer cannot 
attempt to prophesy. D. G. MACRAE 


THE GREAT Powers: Essays in Twentieth Century Politics. By Max Beloff. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1959. 240 pp. Index. 20s. 

THis is a collection of fifteen essays chosen by the author from his writings of 
the last decade, one of which—on Theodore Roosevelt—has not hitherto been 
published. They fall into three groups: those that deal with the interpretation 
and analysis of contemporary issues, those that deal with problems of integra- 
tion and federalism, and those that deal with the United States of America. 
One or two of them are lengthy book reviews; some of them are pieces that it is 
particularly good to see reprinted, like the essay (originally published in the 
now unhappily defunct Cambridge Journal) on ‘The Frontiers of Political 
Analysis’; all of them are lucid, vigorous, and searching. Two or three themes 
keep recurring: the nature of federalism, with America’s experience in 1787 as 
fons et origo, and the relevance of that experience for Europe today; foreign 
policy and the democratic process, with, again, American examples of ‘how to’ 
and (still more) of ‘how not to’; and the importance of Western and liberal 
values. Professor Beloff ranges over time and place without ever losing grip 
of these essential issues. He is ready to draw on alien societies like the Islamic 
for his examples. He writes with sympathy and affection of France, without 
affection for Germany, and with a scientist’s detachment where the United 
States is concerned. His last few essays are recommended reading for Americans: 
read, say, on 5 July, they would serve admirably to relieve any patriotic 
hangovers. EsMOND WRIGHT 


STRUKTURPROBLEME DER MODERNEN DEMOKRATIE. By Gerhard Leibholz. 
Karlsruhe, C. F. Miiller, 1958. ix+304 pp. DM 18.80. 
PROFESSOR LEIBHOLZ, who is well known as a writer on comparative constitu- 
tional law and who, as an academic lawyer of distinction and a judge of the 
Constitutional Court of the German Federal Republic, is in a unique position to 
assess the trends of contemporary political philosophy, has now made available 
to the general public contributions previously published in widely scattered 
publications over the last thirty years. Some of these contributions are con- 
cerned with problems of German constitutional law under the Weimar Republic 
and are now largely of historical interest only, but they are nevertheless impor- 
tant even today, the more so as many of them formed the basis of discussion 
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when the present Constitution of the Federal Republic was in the drafting stage. 
Much of the material, as may be expected, is concerned with problems affecting 
Germany and the lessons to be learnt from the unfortunate fate of the Weimar 
Republic, whose collapse, as Professor Leibholz points out (p. 63), cannot be 
explained simply by reference to the ‘mortgage of the Treaty of Versailles’ and 
the economic crisis of the early thirties. He sees the explanation in the lack of 
enthusiasm of the German people for the ideas of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries—and the Weimar Constitution, after all, was only a belated acceptance 
of the ideas propounded in 1848—and their reluctance to defend these ideas in 
the face of the political and economic burdens of the twentieth. It is impossible 
here to give an adequate summary of the multitude of problems discussed in 
this book, but the reviewer should add that it must not be assumed from his 
remarks that the approach to the constitutional and political problems of our 
time is in any way parochial and confined to Germany. The reputation of 
Professor Leibholz is sufficient guarantee that the ideas he propounds are never 
confined within such narrow limits. This is amply borne out by the content 
of many of the chapters in this book. F. Honic 


THE FounDATIONS OF PoriTicAL THEORY. By H. R. G. Greaves. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1958. 208 pp. Index. 2ts. 
In this study Mr Greaves denies that political science is merely descriptive, and 
offers what he calls ‘an introductory essay’ towards some of its guiding prin- 
ciples. As with his view of politics, so with his own book: he believes that the 
questions set are as important as the answers found, that the methods are as 
important as the ends. There are for him no self-evident moral principles; we 
are what we are, as Voltaire said, by what we have experienced. Mr Greaves 
finds much to endorse in utilitarianism, although he sees the quest for happiness 
as being almost automatically linked with the quest for the good life. He denies 
any particular primacy to the State: it is to him, as to MacIver, simply a par- 
ticular type of association for the achievement of agreed ends, to be examined, 
like any other group, in its own terms, according to its own Weltanschauung— 
aword for which he has a certain partiality. The basis of political authority comes 
in fact from the common life and from the sense of community itself. But there 
are oughts, and politics is concerned with them; it is concerned with needs that 
are universal, with regularities, and with obligation. Mr Greaves’ major pre- 
occupation is to devise a society in which participation and self-realization can 
be at their maximum. He gives us a noble statement of twentieth-century 
democratic belief, reasoned, intelligent, and admirably expressed. It is not an 
appeal to eternal but to human values. There are no illusions that freedom 
should permit endless freedom to its own enemies. There is a full awareness that 
democracy may itself depend at times on being prepared to resist. But if the 
sense of community is the result of common interests and purposes fully shared, 
equally they can be discovered only by reason and debate. It is encouraging 
to find one with such reasoned confidence that truth will not be put to the 
worse. One fears that a German, an African, a Russian, a Chinese, or even an 
American political theorist would not see the world in such individualist or 
such rational terms, but let us admire and seek to preserve it while we can. 
EsMOND WRIGHT 


FREE ELEcTIoNS: An Elementary Textbook. By W. J. M. Mackenzie. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1958. 184 pp. Bibliog. Index. 15s. 
Two developments, one may hazard, have combined to stimulate Professor 
Mackenzie’s writing of this book, the first the intensive research into British (and 
more recently European) elections which has been a feature of British 
political studies since the war, the second the practical problems facing British 
administrators and their academic advisers who have been preparing colonial 
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territories for self-government. Moreover, a certain edge, a kind of sauce tartare, 
has been given to both these stimuli by a third, the challenge presented to the 
free world by the pseudo-election, the ‘agit-prop’ product of the Communist 
‘peoples’ democracies’. Made aware by this of a certain deficiency in the existing 
scholarly literature, Professor Mackenzie has usefully applied himself to setting 
out a ‘general description of the elements of a free electoral system’ such as 
would satisfy the theorists of political obligation and consent, and assist the 
democratic administrator who has to cope with such tasks as organizing a voting 
register or managing a count. The result is a book which blends in a character- 
istically British manner elements of deductive political theory and a great deal of 
historical experience and administrative ‘savvy’. It draws mainly, of course, on 
the long British experience at home and overseas, but Western Europe in general 
and, to a lesser extent, the U.S.A. provide material for the inductions, the 
illustrations, and the cautionary tales. Successive sections deal with Voters 
and Candidates, Methods of Voting, Administration and Adjudication, Electoral 
Morality and its Enforcement. This adds up to a great deal of ground and it is 
a tribute to the author’s spare style that so much stimulus and information are 
packed into so few pages. 

A few minor queries suggest themselves. Is it altogether to be counted for 
virtue in voting machines that they prevent spoiled votes (p. 138)? Is enough 
allowance made for the difficulty of applying the British system of control via 
the electoral agent to elections which involve a long ballot or a simultaneity of 
campaigns? P. 160 appears to under-estimate the circulation in Britain of 
‘Labour daily papers’. The useful section on radio and television somewhat 
neglects the part played in cramping both media at election times by the leaders 
and whips of the two major British parties. H. G. NIcHOLas 


Tue Po.itics oF Despair. By Hadley Cantril. New York, Basic Books, 1958, 
xv+269 pp. Index. $5. 

Turs book, says the author in the preface, is not to be regarded simply as a study 
of the Communist voter in France and Italy but also as a ‘prototype of a way of 
thinking about and investigating important, ongoing [sic] mass behavior’ 
(p. ix). On both counts it fails. The supposedly ‘insightful’ results of opinion 
surveys on which it is based contribute very little to our understanding of why 
people vote Communist, and the tests used to examine the intensity and 
stability of individuals’ political beliefs are quite ludicrous. It is a warning of 
how not to apply techniques of psychological investigation to problems of 
political behaviour. Roy PRYCE 


CABINET GOVERNMENT. 3rd ed. By Sir Ivor Jennings. Cambridge at the 
University Press, 1959. x-+587 pp. Index. 60s. 

SINCE the publication, in 1949, of the second edition of this classic on the evolu- 

tion of Cabinet government much new material has become available. The 

sections dealing with the inter-war period have been considerably revised but 

the main structure of the book has been retained. D. H. 


HISTORY 


A History OF Soviet Russia. Vol 1. Socialism in One Country 1924-1926. 

By Edward Hallett Carr. London, Macmillan, 1958. x-+557 pp. Index. 45s. 
OnE of the most familiar and dramatic aspects of the Bolshevik Revolution was 
its total rejection of Russia’s past: political, institutional, cultural, religious. In 
an interesting preliminary essay Mr Carr treads new ground by tracing the quick 
change from the iconoclast phase to the later years when ‘the revolutionary 
impetus continued to predominate’ but ‘the Russian outlook slowly emerged 
from beneath the revolutionary flood’ (p. 21). More and more, as Soviet State 
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wer was consolidated, Communism declared itself in the trappings of the 
traditional Russian national State, and ‘the cause of Russia and the cause of 
Bolshevism began to coalesce’ (p. 21). This is nowhere more true than in foreign 
policy where the main objectives of Tsardom have been silently appropriated by 
Soviet Russia. Thus Russia since 1917 is the latest incongruous example of the 
almost inevitable continuity of history. 

The difficulties of knocking this unruly period, the swan-song of N.E.P., 
into shape must have severely tried even Mr Carr’s skilled hand. It was a time, 
before the streamlining of Stalin’s monolithic rule, when ideas gushed forth 
exuberantly in Party circles on all aspects of the economy: agriculture and the 
peasant, industry, labour, finance, etc., while policy remained largely abortive 
as a result of the conflict of ideas and personalities. If the book is difficult to 
read, it is largely because the period which it reflects was so disjointed and lacked 
afirm pattern of policy on almost all basic problems. ‘Socialism in one country,’ 
which was to dominate the next phase of Soviet development, had not crystal- 
lized as an active policy during the period covered by this book. All was 
apparently still in flux. 

Specialists will linger over the chapters of the section on ‘The Economic 
Revival’ which incorporate Mr Carr’s patient salvaging of much little-known 
inaccessible Russian material and his analysis of it. The general reader, on the 
other hand, will respond more readily to the brilliant characterizations of the 
chief personalities of the period, Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Bukharin, 
Stalin in Chapter 4, and the impressive studies of the changing outlook in 
regard to the Family, the Orthodox Church, Literature, and Law in Chapter 2. 
Mr Carr is such an experienced and successful book-maker that it may be rash 
to query his judgement in reserving the main treatment of the Party struggle 
and the relations between the Party leaders for the next volume. He no doubt 
has his reasons for this separation but the result, at least for this reader, is a 
certain devitalization of the story, the essence of which was surely as much 
personal-political as economic? One therefore awaits with the greatest eagerness 
Mr Carr’s next volume in which this party-political drama will be retold. 


C. G. 


FINLAND AND THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION I917-1922. By C. Jay Smith, Jr. 
Athens, Ga., University of Georgia Press, 1958. xii+251 pp. Maps. Bibliog. 
Index. $4.50. 

Tuts book is a study of the inter-relation between the unsuccessful Finnish 

socialist revolution following the first World War and the Russian revolution, 

Finland’s role in the Russian civil war, and the Finnish response to the attempts 

at russification of Finland during the Tsarist regime. It throws an interesting 

side-light on the growth, during the first World War, of the pro-German element 
in Finland, which is stated to have been insignificant at first and which only 
gained the upper hand after the unsuccessful appeal for help to Sweden in 

October 1915 by the democratic Finns, and the rejection of their approach to 

the Russian Liberals and the Allied Ambassadors in Petrograd in February 1916. 

Of special interest are the author’s comments on Lenin’s analysis of the Finnish 

situation in March 1917, which he describes as totally erroneous. Today the 

Soviets do recognize, if not officially, that it was basically the ‘reformist’ 

tendencies of the Finnish socialists which defeated their cause. Lenin had failed 

to understand how completely they had been won over to parliamentarianism 
and revisionism and that a proletarian dictatorship in Finland could only be 
brought about by using the military resources of the Russians. The author 
denies, however, that by March 1918 the crushing total defeat of the Finnish 

Reds was inevitable. Such an assumption would ignore much of the evidence, 

which shows that they had never at any time lacked arms and that the individual 

Red guardsman had by then become a ferocious fighter. The real key to an 
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understanding of their defeat was the truly overwhelming incapacity of their 
political and military leaders. 

Referring to the Svinhufvud regency, the author does not accept the thesis 
that it was totally subject to Germany. The reason for its pro-German policy 
was the fervent desire to gain East Karelia and create a Greater Finland. The 
outbreak of the civil war suspended all efforts in this direction, and by the time 
they could be resumed the Russians had become alive to the threat to East 
Karelia; in the end Finnish efforts proved abortive. 

The concluding chapter of the book consists of a devastating condemnation 
of Tsarist Russia’s Finnish policy between 1899 and 1917, which was the cause 
of Finland’s failure to fight loyally by Russia’s side in the first World War. The 
ultimate result of this policy was not only the rise of the separatist nationalist 
movement in Finland, but also the strengthening of extremist tendencies within 
the country and the setting of the stage for the Red revolt of 1918. And in the 
end it deprived the Russian moderates, in 1917, of a potentially invaluable ally 
in their struggle against the Bolsheviks. 

This book is the result of much intensive research. The author, who is at 
present a member of the History Department at the University of Georgia, 
brought out an earlier volume in 1956 on The Russtan Struggle for Power, 1914-17 
(reviewed in International Affairs, January 1957, p.91). | AGNES H. Hicks 


THE CourRSE OF MODERN JEWISH History. By Howard M. Sachar. London, 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1959. 617 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 63s. 
NEARLY twenty years ago, Dr A. L. Sachar published as a sequel to his admirable 
one-volume Jewish history a monograph devoted to the contemporary scene, 
under the title Sufferance is the Badge (New York, Knopf, 1939). His son, Dr 
Howard M. Sachar, now Professor of Modern History at Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Massachusetts, over which the father presides, has shown himself in 
this volume not, as it were, a chip of the old block, but (like Pitt) the old block 
itself. The work is in many ways excellent: it is massively planned, extremely 
well written, and densely packed with information. The author leads us witha 
sure hand from the period before the French Revolution, through the dis- 
illusionment of nineteenth century assimilation and the Tsarist persecutions and 
the rise of anti-Semitism, to the three great facts of recent Jewish history—the 
rise of the American Jewish community, the virtual annihilation of European 
Jewry, and the birth of the State of Israel. 

In his treatment, however, the English reader may perhaps find a lack of 
proportion. In the mere twenty pages that he allots to the Nazi campaign of 
extermination (not much, in view of the scale of the work, and of the space 
devoted to petty detail here and elsewhere) Professor Sachar has conveyed only 
a partial picture, and there are serious omissions. To devote only two or three 
lines (p. 449) to the ‘liquidation’ of the 60,000 (not 80,000) Jews of Greece is 
surely inadequate, nor has the present reviewer been hitherto aware that half of 
the 53,000 Jews of Salonica perished from disease before deportation. According 
to Léon Poliakov’s Bréviatre de la Haine (Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1951), the 
number deported from France totalled 90,000 out of a total of 300,000, not 
65,000 as given by Dr Sachar (p. 450), who surely over-emphasizes Laval’s 
opposition. That Mussolini ‘categorically refused to have anything to do with 
the ‘Final Solution”’’ (p. 450) is true to some extent of the period before his fall 
in 1943, but not—alas—while he was the nominal head of the puppet Fascist 
Republic of 1943-5, when he collaborated wholeheartedly. That a fair number 
of Italian Jews survived was due only to the steadfast help of the vast majority 
of the Italian people, a fact which certainly deserves mention in however brief a 
survey: as does also the even more striking parallel in Northern Europe, where 
the stalwart sympathy of their neighbours resulted in the rescue from annihila- 
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* tion of virtually the whole of Danish Jewry by their being ferried clandestinely 


into Sweden. 

Professor Sachar’s picture, obviously influenced by his American back- 
ground, of the drastic change caused in the Anglo-Jewish scene as a result of 
immigration from Russia after 1881 is highly dramatic but hardly corresponds 
with the facts, and should be rewritten in any future edition of this volume. 
The dramatic effect is admirable, but it is going a bit far to state (p. 497) that 
the first Lord Reading (‘Lord Reading of Erleigh’!), scion of an old-established 
Covent Garden firm and nephew of a Lord Mayor of London, was the son of a 
fruit-pedlar. I have indeed found much that is new to me in this work, but must 
unfortunately hesitate to rely on it in view of the insufficient attention paid to 
accuracy of detail. The map on pp. 516—-7 implies that Portugal, Belgium, Nor- 
way, and Ireland have no Jewish communities, which is certainly not the case. 

Cecit Rotu 


A Suort History OF GERMANY 1815-1945. By E. J. Passant. Economic 
Sections by W. O. Henderson and contributions by C. J. Child and D. C. 
Watt. Cambridge at the University Press, 1959. viii + 256 pp. Maps. 
Bibliog. Index. 20s. 

Mr E. J. PAssant’s posthumous work for the first time satisfies the long-felt 
need for a book to demonstrate the obstinate continuity of modern German 
history in spite of the rise and fall of this or that. His narrative describes with 
lucidity and grace—except for an occasional hyphenated adjective which seems 
to have slipped in from his German sources—the manner in which power was 
concentrated in the hands of the Prussian landowners whose families cfficered 
the army, and how the industrial revolution then aligned the industrialists 
alongside this ruling caste. “The fact that the industrial revolution’, he adds, 
‘with the organization of large units which it involves, came to the German 
people whilst they were still so largely influenced by feudal institutions and 
ideas and before they had ever tasted civil, still less political liberty, is of great 
importance in their later development’ (p. 84). Thus the Germany which 
emerged after 1871 was divided into a ruling class with its allies and dependants, 
and the class of workers and peasants which was ruled. What no historian 
writing in English has hitherto satisfactorily explained is the emergence of any 
serious political opposition at all, still less the advance of the Social Democrats 
to become the largest party in the Reichstag of 1912. The problem goes back to 
the 1850s in Prussia. It is almost impossible to grasp that by 1862, in spite of 
the Three-Class voting system and every other conceivable disadvantage, the 
liberals of Prussia all but succeeded in blocking the King’s military programme 
and in thereby imposing genuinely parliamentary government upon him. Only 
the existence of a Bismarck brought about the liberals’ defeat. 

Mr Passant has effectively brought out that Germany between 1871 and 
1918 had major minority problems which contributed towards the collapse of 
1918, and made inevitable a subsequent loss of territory in the east as well as 
the west. In characterizing the various organizations which gave German 
society its aggressive tone under the Emperor William II it is a pity that Mr 
Passant should, after a promising reference to them early in the book, have 
ignored the highly important students’ Korps which provided the path to pre- 
ferment. 

A Short History of Germany is equipped with excellent maps and tables, and 
is published at a modest price. The bibliographical note oddly makes no refer- 
ence to Professors Schnabel, Dehio, or Gordon Craig; Dr Jetzinger’s interesting 
work on Hitler’s youth probably appeared too late to correct Hitler’s own ver- 
sion as reproduced here. It is unfortunate that so scholarly a book should carry 
misprints such as Maltzahn instead of Maltzan: Fritsch appears twice as 


Fritzsch. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 
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GERMANY AND WORLD POLITICS IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Ludwig 
Dehio. Trans. by Dieter Pevsner. London, Chatto & Windus, 1959. 142 pp. 


18s. 


Her: isa fresh and stimulating analysis of Germany’s contribution to twentieth- 
century history. The book contains five articles on inter-related topics within 
the broad field of German thought, history, and historiography in the twentieth 
century. In his analysis the author puts the German urge for expansion into 
the historical context of repeated drives by one or other Power for European 
hegemony. In doing so he both brings out the similarities between the German 
and the French or Spanish expansion, and also indicates the peculiarly German 
features. In his account the author refers to some of the recurrent themes in 
recent German history: the part played by illusion and escapism, for example, 
and the profound ‘split between the sphere of power and the sphere of spirit’ 
which has robbed German expansionist tendencies of the idealism which 
characterized previous attempts at hegemony. He also traces the preoccupation, 
in German thought and writing, with Britain’s maritime strength and world- 
wide interests which, it would seem, have been coupled with an underestimation 
of the potentialities of English power. In a final article on ‘The Passing of the 
European System’, the author succinctly presents the challenge facing the Euro- 
pean continent in the ’fifties and warns lest, from under the protective American 
umbrella, the European States may relapse into the particularisms of an out- 
moded system and for superficially justifiable reasons, such as German re- 
unification, jeopardize existing personal liberty. 

This is, on all counts, a valuable and interesting book, in which a skilful 
assessment of facts is matched by stimulating theories to produce history at its 
best. RACHEL F. WALL 


REICHSWEHRPOLITIK IN DER WEIMARER ZEIT. By Otto Gessler. Ed. by Kurt 
Sendtner. Prefatory note by Theodor Heuss. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt, 1958. 582 pp. Illus. DM 29.50. 

THE memoirs of Otto Gessler, Minister of War in eight successive German 

Governments from 1920 to 1928, are likely to be welcomed chiefly for such new 

information as they may contain on the disputed relations between the military 

and civil authorities in the Weimar Republic. In fact, they contribute less than 
might have been expected. Partly this may be due, as President Heuss points 
out in his preface, to the fact that Gessler was an indifferent writer; partly it 
may be due to the fact, emphasized by Gessler’s editor, Dr Sendtner, that in 
certain key points, e.g. co-operation between the Reichswehr and the Red Army, 

Gessler was not in full possession of the facts. This itself is perhaps an apt 

commentary upon his position. Even more apt is the apologetic tone in which, 

on his appointment, Gessler himself approached his subordinate, Seeckt: ‘it 
was Clear to me,’ he writes (p. 286), ‘that it was up to me to win over the general 
and his confidence.’ 

Gessler leaves no doubt that he was not enamoured of the Weimar Republic, 
Nevertheless by his lights he was a loyal servant of the regime. If he remained in 
office so long, it was because, in the words of the left-wing Hamburger Echo 
(p. 258), he was better than any likely successor. Carl Severing (p. 557) admitted 


as much. But, after stating that Gessler ‘prevented many things,’ he went on: 


. .. he also missed many opportunities. When he took over the Reichswehr in 1920 
it was certainly not in a good condition. But it was a sapling that could have been 
shaped. Gessler did not shape it, but let it grow into a wild black-white-red thorn- 
tree. And when occasionally he wished to lop off obstructive branches, then it 
proved that his shears were too weak. 


For Gessler, the army was ‘the strongest, indeed the only real power in 
Germany’ (p. 253). He scarcely seems to have realized how easily it might 
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become a danger to the State, His memoirs leave the impression of a loyal and 
well-meaning man of mediocre intelligence. Most of the weaknesses and short- 
comings of the Weimar Republic are reflected in his personality. 


GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


INDIGENOUS POLITICAL SySTEMS OF WESTERN Matava. By J. M. Gullick. 
University of London, the Athlone Press, 1958. 151 pp. Diagrams. Maps. 


Index. (London School of Economics Monographs on Social Anthropology, 
No. 17.) 25s. 


TuIs work is an analysis of the political institutions of Perak, Selangor, and 
Negri Sembilan in the period just before they came under British control in 
1874. The material, which is drawn from unpublished despatches and other 
official papers in the Public Records Office, as well as from ordinary printed 
sources, represents a considerable amount of careful research. The author has 
ably combined anthropological and historical methods of interpretation, and 
his experience as a former officer of the Malayan Civil Service has given point to 
his examination of administrative issues as well as furnished him with some use- 
ful firsthand material for comparison. 

In contrast to most previous studies in this field, the emphasis of the book 
is on the dynamics of the Malay socio-political system. The author has shown 
how, despite its weaknesses and the lack of very effective control at the centre, 
the Malay State of that time did have a real cohesion. The viilages of hetero- 
geneous origin were held together by something more than the fear of a chief and 
of his armed retainers. Their Sultan was to them a symbol of their community 
and the value of this symbol persisted no matter what personal qualities the 
Sultan might show. 

Much of the book is a summary of existing knowledge. But, set firmly in its 
sociological context, the material is analysed in such a way as to bring out more 
clearly than has been done before a set of important generalizations—on the 
social composition of the Malay village, the principles of authority within it, the 
structure of the Malay ruling class, the nature of the royal lineages, and the 
significance of their ‘inner circle’ for succession to the Sultanate. There is also a 
clear outline of the social structure of Negri Sembilan, which has proved such a 
hard nut for writers to crack in the past. The author’s views about the strength 
of Menangkabau elements in Perak, and about the irrelevance for administra- 
tion of the written Malay ‘codes’, may provoke some argument, but would also 
seem to have much justification. The book as a whole not only sheds much 
light on events in the period dealt with; it also is a very helpful guide towards a 
better understanding of the Malay society of today. RAYMOND FIRTH 


WELTGESCHICHTE DES 20. JAHRHUNDERTS. 2nd ed. By Erich Gruner and 
Eduard Sieber. Erlenbach-Ziirich, Stuttgart, Eugen Rentsch, 1958. 
332 pp. Illus. Maps. Sw. frs. 12.95. DM 12.59. 


‘Tuts is a useful little ‘twentieth century’ history. Although the first chapter 
deals with the outbreak of the first World War—not with early socialist move- 
ments prior to 1914 as might have been expected—there is no hesitation in 
going back to the nineteenth century for facts and figures where necessary. 
Extra-European events are included ; the emergence of the Soviet Union and the 
United States as world Powers is detailed; and there are sections on economic 
and cultural developments. Facts are here in plenty, but the whole is essentially 
a text-book—a good text-book maybe—but not a coherent view of the totality. 


RACHEL F, WALL 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


A History OF THE UNITED Nations CHARTER: The Role of the United States 
1940-1945. By Ruth B. Russell assisted by Jeannette E. Muther. Preface 
by Robert D. Calkins. Washington, D.C., The Brookings Institution; 
London, Faber & Faber, 1958. xviii+-1140 pp. Index. $10. 72s. 

Access to State Department documents has enabled Miss Russell to present the 

most detailed and thorough study yet made of the negotiations leading up to the 

signing of the United Nations Charter. Not that there are any startling revela- 
tions. On the contrary, despite the differences within the American group anda 
certain ambiguity in the British attitude, the insistence of both the United 

States and the Soviet Union on an unqualified veto over enforcement action is 

amply confirmed, as is the clash between the State Department and the Depart- 

ments of War and the Navy over the trusteeship system and its application to 
former Japanese dependencies. 

The discussion of the economic and social provisions of the Charter does not 
perhaps bring out sharply enough the prior importance attached by those 
most directly concerned to the Bretton Woods negotiations. Nor are British 
doubts, shared by Secretary of State Stimson; as to the wisdom of constituting 
the United Nations before tackling the more pressing problems of the European 
settlement, sufficiently stressed. But these are minor criticisms of what is 
otherwise a well organized and certainly an indispensable work of reference for 
specialists in this field. G. L. GoopwIn 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED Nations: The Public View 1945-1955. 
By William A. Scott and Stephen B. Withey. Prepared for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace under the auspices of the Survey 
Research Center, University of Michigan. Preface by Joseph E. Johnson, 
New York, Manhattan Publishing Company, 1958. xiii+314 pp. Charts. 
Tables. Index. $3. 

Tus book is the first of a trilogy on United States attitudes and policies towards 

the United Nations which will form part of the series of national studies on 

international organization initiated by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. Inasmuch as it deals with the most powerful Western member 
of, and the largest financial contributor to, the United Nations it is perhaps the 
most important volume in the series. It is certainly one of the most revealing 
to appear so far. It effectively demolishes the myth that the American Middle 

West is less internationally-minded than the Atlantic seaboard: ‘in the area of 

support for the United Nations there is no clear evidence of regional variation’ 

(p. 132); it shows that support for the United Nations has from the first been 

consistently bipartisan, there being ‘no appreciable difference between the 

proportions of Republicans and Democrats who favoured either (a) joining a 

world organization or (b) staying in the United Nations after it was established’ 

(p. 140); it suggests that, contrary to the impression conveyed by American 

Legion speeches and resolutions, American ex-servicemen do not in general 

differ in their attitude towards the problem of international organization from 

the rest of the population; and it confirms that more than three-quarters of the 

American people have supported the idea of United States membership of the 

United Nations through thick and thin, and that no more than about 13 per 

cent of them have at any time advocated ‘pulling out’ of the organization. 
Allin all, this is a most useful, factual compilation. As the authors point out, 

the book has to be ‘read in the past tense’ inasmuch as the public opinion surveys 
upon which it is based (more than a hundred in all) do not extend beyond the 
year 1954. But anyone who has been watching the movement of American 
opinion will be tempted to feel that its findings and conclusions have remained 
valid for the succeeding five years. C. J.C. 
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LA CRISE DU SYSTEME DE SECURITE COLLECTIVE DES NATIoNns UNIES 1946-1957. 
By Fernand van Langenhove. Brussels, Institut Royal des Relations 
Internationales; The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1958. 272 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. Bel. frs. 250. 


Tus lucidly-written book, from the hand of an experienced Belgian diplomat, 
describes how the hope of achieving collective security on the basis of agreement 
among the great Powers has changed in some twelve years into the grim reality 
of a peace maintained by the ‘balance of terror’. 

M. van Langenhove traces the process whereby the Security Council of the 
United Nations, originally entrusted with the primary responsibility for main- 
taining the peace, steadily lost ground to the General Assembly from the 
moment when the Soviet Union cast its first veto on the Syrian question in 1946. 
The high-point in the constitutional adaptation of the General Assembly to its 
increased responsibilities came in 1950 with the resolution United Action for 
Peace, passed to enable the United Nations to retain some influence upon the 
course of the Korean war. The resolution not only succeeded in this immediate 
purpose but was also the basis for the United Nations’ intervention in the Middle 
East which brought the Suez crisis to an end. The attempt to intervene at the 
same time in Hungary failed because the General Assembly, though capable of 
effective intervention for the peaceful settlement of disputes, is inherently 
incapable of exerting force against a great Power which resolutely refuses to 
co-operate with the organization. M. van Langenhove shows that the modified 
United Nations security system still suffers from some vagueness and uncer- 
tainty and has to be supplemented by regional pacts such as N.A.T.O. He 
hazards no opinion about the future potentialities of these differing systems. 

KENNETH YOUNGER 


URUGUAY AND THE UniTED Nations. Prepared under the auspices of the 
Uruguayan Institute of International Law for the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Preface by Joseph E. Johnson. New York, 
Manhattan Publishing Company, 1958. xi-+-129 pp. Index. $3. 

MEXICO AND THE UniTED Nations. By Jorge Castaiieda. Prepared for El 
Colegio de México and the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Preface by Joseph E. Johnson. New York, Manhattan Publishing Com- 
pany, 1958. xi+244 pp. Index. $3. 

THESE books set out to show the relationship to the United Nations of Uruguay 

and Mexico, but they are chiefly interesting as statements of the aims of a small 

and a medium-sized country in the Organization and as illustrations of the activi- 
ties of the Latin American group. The study of Uruguay is the less satisfactory 
since it has a note of propaganda about it, caused by the circumstances of its 
production by a committee of international lawyers and by the insertion of many 

quotations from Uruguayan pronouncements. But the reader is left with a 

clear impression of Uruguay’s firm belief in democratic forms and the rule of 

law in international as well as national affairs. The composition of the Security 

Council and the continued existence of the veto are condemned, the organization 

of world trade receives prominence, and ‘colonialism’ is lightly dismissed with no 

study of the facts. The Organization of American States is treated with less 
suspicion than might be expected from the country which bore Rodd. An 
appendix gives information on the political affinities of the press in Uruguay. 
Jorge Castafieda’s book on Mexico is a thoughful contribution to inter- 
national understanding. Public opinion on the United Nations scarcely exists 
in Mexico, and therefore Castafieda writes partly to create it, with the result that 
the foreigner understands Mexico’s attitude the better. As in the case of Uru- 
guay, the composition of the Security Council and the existence of the veto are 
criticised; but specific proposals are put forward for the ‘democratisation’ of 
AA 
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the Organization: a system of proportional representation according to popula- 
tion, and the secret ballot. The Organization of American States is condemned 
for the usual Latin American reasons, and an organization of Latin American 
States is proposed instead. The United States’ unfortunate tendency to foster 
dictatorships in Latin America for the sake of expediency is deplored. The 
‘Colonial Problem’ receives a chapter to itself, and is solved—in theory. Cas- 
tafieda writes: ‘Many small and medium-sized countries have an interest in 
easing the situation of the dependent populations and in accelerating their 
evolution towards independence’ (p. 220), as if other countries had not the 
same interest. Some of them have, and are aware of the dangers of acceleration, 
for which they might be held responsible. JOHN STREET 


STRATEGY AND DISARMAMENT 


Victory WitHouT War 1958-1961. By George Fielding Eliot. Annapolis, 
Md., U.S. Naval Institute, 1958. v-++126 pp. Map endpapers. $2. 

HERE is a strongly worded case for the sovereignty of sea power and for the 

importance to the United States of doing more to develop it. In particular, Mr 

Eliot is interested in aircraft carriers, which he believes may be one of the prin- 

cipal means of justifying the optimistic title of his book. 

With aircraft carriers there is little danger of the United States falling into 
the Carthaginian error of choosing the enemy’s weapons. Including two being 
modernised and four building, the United States has twenty-one aircraft 
carriers. The Soviet Union has none at all. But from this state of affairs more 
than one deduction can be drawn. 

The basic validity or otherwise of Mr Eliot’s thesis depends upon considera- 
tions which are somewhat deeper than those touched upon in this book. The 
lessons of history, of course, are liable to be a projection of the present into the 
past, but there is at least a case for arguing that sea power was historically a 
sovereign weapon in that it could overcome not merely inferior sea power but 
also, in the end, superior military power. With the addition of air power, and no 
less with changes in the terms of sea and military power, this may not, however, 
be a continuing fact. 

The trend of the last fifty years, indeed, may suggest that it is becoming 
more difficult to use sea power and easier to interfere with its use. This, perhaps, 
is the critical strategic development of the twentieth century, but it is not one of 
which Mr Eliot takes account. 

In defence of his argument it must, nevertheless, be admitted that the his- 
toric sea Powers are not yet appreciably less dependent upon sea communications 
than they used to be and also that military and air bases in foreign countries 
are a less secure prospect than formerly. NOBLE FRANKLAND 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND INTERNATIONAL LAw. By Nagendra Singh. London, 
Stevens for the Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi, 1959. xix 267 
pp. Bibliog. Index. 35s. 

AFTER a brief description of the effects of nuclear weapons, Dr Nagendra Singh 

sets out those factors which in his view distinguish them from conventional arms. 

The author then enters into a general discussion of the nature and rules of the 

laws of war as found in international customary law and relevant multipartite 

treaties. He arrives at the conclusion that, while the manufacture and possession 
of nuclear weapons are not in themselves prohibited, the use of such weapons, 
even by the United Nations taking preventive or enforcement measures against 
an aggressor, is illegal under international law, except asa retaliation in kind (pp. 

215, 245). 

The book is rather long-winded and there is a visible humanitarian bias in 
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many of the arguments. But whatever the author has succeeded in doing is, to 
some extent at least, undone by his admission early in the book that ‘nations 
now consider the use of nuclear fire-power even in tactical or conventional 
weapons as proper and justified’ (p. 12) and his eleventh-hour reservation that 
‘there is, lastly, the extreme case of a victim of aggression using prohibited 
weapons when facing certain defeat and after fully trying out conventional or 
permissible weapons. This could be conceded in so far as the law had to be 
upheld, and the aggressor-lawbreaker was not to be encouraged by conceding 


him victory’ (p. 215). Bin CHENG 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 

HisTORY OF UNITED STATES NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WORLD WAR Il. Vol. xu. 

Leyte: June 1944—January 1945. By Samuel Eliot Morison. Boston, 

Little, Brown; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. xxv-+445 pp. 

Illus. Maps. Charts. Index. $6.50. 45s. 
As the British and American histories of the last war progress towards com- 
pletion it is interesting to compare the different approaches of the two countries 
to the problem of how the vast campaigns on land and sea and in the air should 
be presented. Whereas the British military series, edited by Professor Sir James 
Butler, aims to provide a fully inter-service record, the Americans have given 
each individual service its own separate history. In some campaigns—and the 
volume under review is an outstanding example—the American system has the 
advantage of giving the reader a fuller and more detailed account of the critical 
battles, on which the outcome of the campaign depended, than can be included 
in the corresponding British history; but in other campaigns, such as the 
Mediterranean combined operations of 1943-4 and the invasion of Normandy, 
the volumes of the British series seem to be producing far more balanced 
accounts. 

In this volume Professor Morison writes with all the zest and enthusiasm 
which have made his history, and especially the Pacific volumes, such an out- 
standing accomplishment; and one can but marvel that his gift for vivid and 
dramatic narrative, based on the most meticulous research, shows no signs of 
staleness or flagging as he comes within sight of the end of his arduous task. 
Leyte, the collective name given to the four separate but inter-connected sea—air 
battles fought between 23 and 26 October 1944, was, after Midway, the most 
decisive action of the Pacific war, for the Japanese Navy never recovered from 
the severe losses which it then suffered. The events of those hectic days provide, 
moreover, the most fascinating lessons in every single aspect of maritime stra- 
tegy and tactics; and Professor Morison brings them all out with admirable 
darity. Thus his conclusions with regard to the chain of errors and misjudge- 
ments—especially by Admiral Halsey—which very nearly enabled Kurita to 
accomplish his object of attacking the invasion fleet in Leyte Gulf are severe but 
unanswerable; and it is precisely because the historian has stated his views so 
fearlessly, even when senior officers of his own service are involved, that the 
reader feels every confidence in his handling of his subject. Judged by any 
standard this book, even if it does not add a great deal to our knowledge of 
those events, will always be regarded as one of the best of war histories— 
American or British. S. W. ROsKILL 


GERMANY AND JAPAN: A Study in Totalitarian Diplomacy 1933-1941. By 
Ernst L. Presseisen. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1958. xii+-368 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. (International Scholars Forum. A Series of Books by 
American Scholars. 12.) Fl. 28.50. 


THs monograph on German—Japanese relations is an authoritative and welcome 
addition to the growing body of literature in this field. The author has utilized 
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a wide variety of published and unpublished sources, and has been able to throw 
new light on the attitude of the two countries to one another, especially during 
the first years of the Nazi regime. As he makes clear throughout, their associa. 
tion was a matter of expediency, they had no real liking for each other, they were 
full of mutual distrust, and their interests and objectives often clashed. This 
was especially the case with Japan’s involvement in the China Incident, which 
reduced her ‘nuisance value’ to Germany in tying down the democracies in the 
Far East and so aiding German designs in Europe. Japan regarded Germany in 
exactly the same way. Consequently it was only after a long period of mis. 
understandings and recriminations that they at last came to conclude— 
together with Italy—the Tripartite Pact of 1940. This soon proved a failure in 
all its main objectives—to keep America out of the war, to enlist the U.S.S.R. a3 
a ‘quasi-ally’, and to settle the China Incident. Germany and Japan remained 
at cross-purposes and failed to collaborate effectively even after December 
194I. 

: There are a few errors and misprints. Australia was not opposed to con- 
tinuing the Anglo-Japanese Alliance (p. 28), and there was a sharp quarrel over 
this between the Australian and Canadian Prime Ministers at the Imperial 
Conference in 1921. At the Washington Conference Great Britain and Japan did 
suggest a tripartite arrangement with the U.S.A., but the latter turned it down. 
“Hedeki’ Tojo (p. 251) should read ‘Hideki’, and it is a little misleading to call 
him ‘a pronounced extremist of the worst sort’. F. C. Jones 


UNITED STATES SUBMARINE OPERATIONS IN WoRLD War 11. By Theodore 
Roscoe. Designed and illustrated by Lieut. Comdr. Fred Freeman, USNR. 
Photographs by the U.S. Navy. Annapolis, Maryland, United States Naval 
Institute, 1956. xx-+577 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. Index. $ro. 

UNITED STATES DESTROYER OPERATIONS IN WORLD WAR I. By Theodore 
Roscoe. Research and Technical Editing by Rear Admiral Thomas L. 
Wattles, USN(Retd.). Designed and illustrated by Lieut. Comdr. Fred 
Freeman, USNR. Introduction by Vice Admiral Walden L. Ainsworth, 
USN(Retd.). Annapolis, Maryland, United States Naval Institute, 1957. 
xvili+581 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Charts. Diagrams. Index. $10. 

In spite of the lavish production and voluminous content of these two books, 

they are not likely to make much appeal to lay readers or even to those interested 

in the technical performances of American submarines and destroyers in the 
second World War. As stated in the prefaces, they were written mainly for 

American Service consumption and their form and style differ radically from any 

adopted in similar British publications. Both books have attempted to combine 

a ‘racy’ narrative of events with a certain amount of statistical record and occa- 

sional reference to the changing tempo of wartime strategy. They are obviously 

written with an eye to the morale of existing American serving personnel and as 
stirring reminiscences for the surviving wartime crews. 

The submarine narrative, plentifully larded as it is with dramatic adjectives, 
will bring to mind the pattern of Hollywood war-film scripts and tends to become 
a tedious repetition of mission stories. This is a pity, as the performance of 
American submarines in the Pacific area was outstanding and played a major 
part in hamstringing and finally destroying Japanese maritime power. However, 
in the enthusiastic recount of these successes it is rarely mentioned that the 
opposition was never a quarter as severe as that faced by the German U-boats 
in the Atlantic from the deadly combination of Allied air and sea co-operation. 
Necessarily the American submarines had little employment in the Atlantic 
area, but it is unfortunate that the brief mentions contain several inaccuracies. 

The destroyer book follows the same lines of mission repetition but as a great 
deal of space is naturally devoted to Atlantic operations the plentiful inaccuracies 
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contained in both descriptions and statistics detract from its value and one is 
left with a feeling that reality is given second place to propaganda. 

Both books contain many excellent action photographs, and to the technic- 
ally-minded there is much of interest in the sections describing type development 
and operational tactics adopted; but the telling of the tale suffers from overstate- 
ment and distortion of background. D. V. PEYTON-WARD 


THE Axis ALLIANCE AND JAPANESE—AMERICAN RELATIONS 1941. By Paul W. 
Schroeder, Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press for the American 
Historical Association; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. ix+ 
246 pp. Bibliog. Index. $4.50. 36s. 

In this well-written and balanced piece of work Mr Schroeder has made a special 

study of the effect of the Tripartite Pact of September 1940 upon Japanese— 

American relations. He shows that, despite evidence to the contrary, which was 

available at the time to Cordell Hull, the Secretary of State persisted in the 

belief that Japan always meant to join Germany should the latter go to war with 
the U.S.A., and that Hitler dominated Japanese policy. At the same time, after 
the fall of Matsuoka, the Pact for a while took second place to the China question 
in the abortive American—Japanese conversations of 1941. Only when these 
were on the point of breakdown did Cordell Hull push the Pact into prominence 
again at the same time as Japan was assuring her sceptical Axis partners that 
her fidelity to the Pact had been the prime cause of the failure of the talks! It is 

Mr Schroeder’s thesis, with which this reviewer is in complete agreement, that 

America could have split the Axis and stopped Japan’s advance southwards had 

she not striven for what was diplomatically unattainable—the liberation of 

China. But, as the author shows in an excellent summary of American public 

opinion at the time, pressure on Japan to get out of China, even war for this 

object if need be, was what most of Congress and the press clamoured for. His 
book is a very welcome addition to the growing literature on the origins of the 

Pacific War. F. C, JONES 


WHAT HAPPENED AT PEARL HARBOR? Documents Pertaining to the Japanese 
Attack of December 7, 1941, and its Background. Ed. with an Intro- 
duction by Hans Louis Trefousse. New York, Twayne Publishers, 1958. 
324 pp. Bibliog. Index. $6. 

Tuts book consists of a collection of selected documents illustrative of the situa- 

tion at the time of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. Major Trefousse has 

drawn upon the records of the International Military Tribunals at Nuremberg 
and at Tokyo; the Hearings of the Joint Committee of Congress on the Investiga- 
tion of the Pearl Harbor attack; and relevant publications of the Department 
of State. He has grouped these in five parts. The events at Pearl Harbor, in 

Washington, in Tokyo, and in Berlin constitute the first four parts and in the 

fifth are selections from the Department of State record of the American— 

Japanese conversations. The editor has been content to let the documents speak 

for themselves and this book adds nothing new. But the documentary selection 

has been judicious and it forms a useful short compendium. _F. C. JONES 


DER SEEKRIEG: The German Navy’s Story 1939-1945. By Vice Admiral 
Friedrich Ruge. Trans. by Commander M. G. Saunders, R.N. Foreword 
by William D. Leahy, Fleet Admiral, U.S. Navy. Preface by Vice Admiral 
Ruge. Annapolis, Maryland, United States Naval Institute, 1957. xviii+ 
440 pp. Illus. Charts. Diagrams. Index. $5. 

In Der Seekrieg Vice-Admiral Ruge surveys the second World War from the 

point of view of the German Navy. Inevitably, therefore, the story is a some- 

what depressing one; for the German High Command, as the author repeatedly 
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demonstrates, did not understand the principles of sea power. But, because 
Vice-Admiral Ruge is highly experienced and incisive-minded, the book is a 
valuable and an interesting one. 

Hitler is criticized for placing U-boats in the Mediterranean, where, incident- 
ally, they sank the Ark Royal and the Barham and damaged the Malaya, and for 
maintaining naval forces for the defence of Norway when they would all have 
been better employed in the main Atlantic offensive. The Japanese naval com- 
mand is criticized for paying too little attention to enemy merchant shipping, 
and the Italian Navy is criticized for practically everything. 

Again and again Vice-Admiral Ruge deplores the lack of air support given 
to the German and Italian navies. This, he claims, was a major factor in the 
Italian defeat at Matapan and, even when major successes were achieved, he 
generally thinks that they were curtailed or restricted for the same reason. For 
example, after describing the action off Crete on 22 May 1941 when the Luft- 
waffe sank the Gloucester, the Fiji, and a destroyer as well as securing hits on 
two battleships, Vice-Admiral Ruge tells us that if the ‘Stwka crews had been 
more experienced in attacking ships, or had torpedo bombers been used, the 
cost to the British would have been even heavier’ (p. 194). What he does not 
tell us is that, as was indicated by the view of the British Commander-in-Chief, 
Admiral Cunningham, if the British naval forces had not committed a series of 
tactical mistakes, the cost to the British might have been a good deal lighter. 

Indeed, Vice-Admiral Ruge often seems to be in danger of committing the 
classical error of staff officers: namely, of exaggerating one’s own difficulties 
and mistakes and of underestimating those of one’s enemy. It is, perhaps, for 
this reason that Britain tends to emerge from this account as an altogether more 
formidable power than, in fact, she was. Moreover, the book has a marked Ser- 
vice slant which, of course, is often apparent in the memoirs of army and air force 
officers as well. But even if this is inevitable, it does, nevertheless, detract from 
the value of some of the judgements made. 

Even in a naval history, it seems hardly reasonable to attach as much 
importance as does the author to the failure of the German High Command to 
make greater use of their navy in Operation ‘Barbarossa’. Vice-Admiral Ruge 
says that the decision to maintain the major naval effort against England at 
this time was ‘certainly right’ (p. 198) and he shows that the German operational 
naval forces in the Baltic amounted to 28 M.T.B.s (some from the training flotilla), 
5 training U-boats, 10 minelayers, 3 flotillas of large minesweepers, 5 flotillas of 
trawlers, 2 flotillas of motor minesweepers, 3 magnetic minesweepers, and 2 
mine clearance vessels. This was not a force of great offensive potential and 
Vice-Admiral Ruge’s argument that much more offensive action should have 
been taken is not a very convincing one. Nor is it made much more convincing 
by his statement that ‘there was also the Finnish Navy . . .’ (p. 201). 

On a broader scale there are, here and there, similar signs of his naval 
loyalties getting the better of the author’s strategic perspective. He tells us, for 
example, that ‘Hitler’s purpose in attacking Russia was to eliminate the last 
continental power to which Great Britain might look for support’ (p. 195). 
This, surely, is an error of truly Napoleonic proportions. 

There are a number of errors of detail. The author gets the number of 
British bombers both engaged and destroyed over the Heligoland Bight on 
18 December 1939 quite wrong and, more surprisingly, he seems to put the 
Scharnhorst at sea when she was heavily damaged by Bomber Command in 
July 1941. In fact, she was moored up in La Pallice. 

These, however, are small points to set against what on the whole is an 
accurate and illuminating narrative. All the same, it is disappointing to find 
that, as to facts, little is added to what has already been published. 

NOBLE FRANKLAND 
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Das UNTERNEHMEN ‘SEELOWE’. Die geplante deutsche Landung in England 
1940. By Karl Klee. Géttingen, Berlin, Frankfurt, Musterschmidt- 
Verlag, 1958. 300 pp. Maps. Charts. (Studien und Dokumente ziir 
Geschichte des Zweiten Weltkrieges. Ed. by Arbeitskreis fiir Wehrfor- 
schung in Frankfurt a.M. Band 4a.) DM 35. 

Dr KLEE’s book is a careful, scholarly, and objective study of the German 

plans for an invasion of England in 1940. It will undoubtedly be of value to the 

military specialist on the second World War, as Dr Klee has assembled, from 
contemporary German sources, much material which has not hitherto been 
published in full or is not readily accessible. If this material adds little to what 
is already known of Hitler’s attitude to invasion and other general questions, it 
does contain considerable detail on the invasion plans and preparations. Some 
of this detail will interest German, more than British, readers—the enumeration 

(in the text) of all the German army, naval, and air formations and units con- 

cerned, the organization of coastal defence in France and the Low Countries 

(which has no bearing on invasion), and so on. An excellent bibliography, 

including a list of over 600 individual documents and a number of larger items, 

is provided; but it must be noted that it would require considerable extension 
to include all relevant unpublished files, let alone single documents. 

Dr Klee’s interpretation of events will be read with interest over here. He 
considers that the invasion project was rejected not only owing to air factors, 
but also because of Germany’s naval weakness, which he rightly stresses. He 
also states (p. 243) that the ‘political situation concerning Russia and events in 
the Mediterranean and the Balkans were important’ here. But this is very 
arguable. Hitler’s real aim, as his own statements show, was to finish Britain off 
by the air offensive and invasion, and events in the Mediterranean and the 
Balkans did not impinge on this policy. His plans against Russia, indeed, had 
the effect of making these aims all the more urgent. Hitler, too, was much less 
half-hearted about invasion than Dr Klee states: his conference on 14 September 
1940 as recorded in General Halder’s diary (used by Dr Klee) is an example 
of this and deserves fuller treatment than it is given. Nevertheless Dr Klee’s 
work merits careful study. 

The clear maps were well worth including. The index is accurate, but of 
limited use. RONALD WHEATLEY 


DER RuF DES GEWISSENS: Der oesterreichische Freiheitskampf 1938-1945. By 
Otto Molden. Vienna, Munich, Verlag Herold, 1958. 370 pp. Illus. Index. 
AS 125. 
THESE ‘contributions to the history of the Austrian resistance movement’ 
appear just over twenty years after the Anschluss and thirteen years after the 
re-establishment of a free, democratic, and independent Austria; they are the 
first coherent and plausible account of what actually happened among a people 
whom Hitler had ‘brought home into the Reich’ and who were said to be 
delirious with joy over their ‘liberation’. The author is well qualified to write it, 
for he undertook some of the most dangerous tasks, first inside the German army 
and then as organizer and liaison officer of the Austrian resistance with the Allies, 
and in this book he brings together his own experiences and those of the survivors 
of other resistance groups. 

The book opens with its weakest chapter—Was Austria Ready to Resist? 
Molden’s answer is that she was willing but unable: against an estimated 15 per 
cent of the population fanatically Nazi, there was a numerical preponderance 
of anti-Nazis, about half of whom were, however, in opposition to Schuschnigg’s 
authoritarian regime. These political divisions, according to Molden, dis- 
appeared in the hour of supreme danger, but there were only 25,000 men defend- 
ing Austria’s frontiers, with enough ammunition to last two days, and in con- 
sequence Schuschnigg resigned rather than take responsibility for such an 
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unequal struggle. In the reviewer’s opinion, however, this version glosses over 
several vital facts. 

After the Anschluss, when some 70,000 Austrians, including outstanding 
political and military leaders and high civil servants, were arrested and most of 
them taken to German concentration camps, Austria seemed wholly at the 
mercy of the foreign invader. But young and comparatively unknown patriots 
took over, organizing themselves into small groups in an endeavour to keep 
alive their ideals and the name of Austria, which the Germans had abolished. 
Appropriately, the author calls this chapter ‘The Struggle and Death of Young 
Idealists (March 1938 to Summer 1940)’, and shows that though their sacrifice 
might appear to have been in vain, it kept alive the spirit of opposition and laid 
the foundations for the network of underground groups which covered Austria 
for the remainder of the occupation. At the same time, as Germany’s military 
situation deteriorated, it became easier to intensify work inside the armed 
forces, and the two greatest exploits of the Austrian resistance were the officers’ 
conspiracy of July 1944, which succeeded in Vienna but had to be abandoned 
owing to the failure in Berlin, and the attempt to seize power from the Germans 
and hand Vienna over intact to the Russian army in April 1945, which again 
failed only through the treachery of a single Nazi officer. In the provinces, too, 
the resistance played its part in shortening the fighting, and the Austrian 
battalions in the Yugoslav Partisan Army, and the Austrian Partisans else- 
where in Carinthia and in Styria, tied down considerable German forces. 

A high price was paid for these activities. We shall never know the exact 
number of victims, for much incriminating evidence was destroyed before the 
German exodus. In the main prisons of Vienna and Graz alone over 700 men 
and women were executed for political ‘crimes’; thousands of others lost their 
lives under the firing squads of the army, the SS, and the SD, as partisans in 
active combat, or as prisoners in concentration camps. Altogether well over 
100,000 Austrians sufiered political persecution during the Nazi regime, apart 
from the martyrdom of countless thousands of Austrian Jews, and even though 
their contribution to the Allied cause may appear small, they have vindicated 
the claim of their people to independence. 

It is possible to find fault with the book in many ways; its conception as a 


memorial to the fallen patriots accounts for the heroes being plaster saints, w:‘h | 


few human traits. Too many of the sources are personal memoirs and as such 
would not stand up to academic criticism ; the production of evidence from Nazi 
sources, an extremely difficult task, is now being undertaken, and it can already 
be stated that it will bear out the main contention and many of the details of 
Molden’s account. As an Austrian patriot he tends to idealize his nation and 











implies, for instance, a degree of persistent and almost innate hostility to Nazism | 


which, in the reviewer’s opinion, did not exist, but he shows no anti-German 


sentiments. That his own background prevents him from understanding the | 


attitudes and motives of popular forces outside the main-stream of Catholic 
conservatism is a weakness, though he is scrupulously fair in his treatment of 
what he knows of the Socialist underground (while his cavalier dismissal of the 


Communist resistance, whatever their motives may have been, is hardly worthy 
of him or of his book). K. R. STADLER 


THE ITat1AN Navy In WorLD War 1. By Commander (R) Marc’ Antonio 
Bragadin, Italian Navy. Trans. by Gale Hoffman. Editorial Supervisor, 
Vice Admiral Giuseppe Fioravanzo. Foreword by Admiral Robert B. 
Carney. Annapolis, Maryland, United States Naval Institute, 1957. 
xviii+380 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Charts. Diagrams. Index. $5.75. 

THIs is an American edition of Che ha fatto la Marina ?, which was first published 


in 1948 and revised in 1956 before this translation. Its author is regarded as an 
official Naval historian and Admiral Fioravanzo, Head of the Italian Naval 
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Historical Division, has supervised this edition. The book tells a comprehensive 
story of the Italian Navy’s part in the war in the Mediterranean, with chapters 
covering activities outside the Mediterranean and after the Italian Armistice. 
Commander Bragadin’s heart is in the right place, he is clearly devoted to 
the Navy and, very properly, he praises it. It is a pity that enthusiasm for his 
cause spoils the book. Excuses are repeated too often and there is rather too 
much emotion for mature British taste. It is well known that the Italian Navy 
suffered handicaps: poor co-operation with the Italian and German Air Forces, 
lack of radar and indifferent night fighting equipment, acute shortage of fuel. 
Surely, however, in thirty-nine months of war some of these should have been 
surmounted. The exploits of the Naval Assault Teams are vividly described— 
deeds second to none for daring and endurance. A number of inaccuracies have 
survived this latest revision. For example, Commander Bragadin should know 
by now that the Valiant was back in service fully repaired by July 1942 and the 
Queen Elizabeth by June 1943 (p. 151). Some of the appendices are interesting; 
others are useless collections of figures. F. C. FLYNN 


Two YEARS OF FRENCH ForeIcn Poticy: Vichy 1940-1942. By Adrienne 
Doris Hytier. Geneva, Librairie E. Droz; Paris, Librairie Minard, 1958. 
402 pp. Bibliog. Sw. Frs. 20. 

THis is a clear, well-written, and thoroughly documented piece of work, a 

contemporary history which will have permanent value. Yet I wonder if what 

Mile Hytier possibly regards as one of the chief assets in writing it has not in 

fact been the source of her one major weakness. The assistance of those who 

participated in the events she describes is fully acknowledged in the preface, but 

I cannot detect anything in the book that could not have been obtained from 

printed or manuscript sources, except a certain atmosphere of the period. And 

this, as practically all her contacts were with members or supporters of the Vichy 

Government, is not exactly an advantage. It is regrettable that the author 

should have found it necessary to apologize to Benoist-Méchin because she can- 

not agree with his views, while her attitude to Bouthillier is rather close to hero- 
worship. Supporters of the Vichy regime are for her those who ‘remained faith- 
ful to their legitimate Government’ (p. 82). On the other hand when Gaullists 
or their leader have to be mentioned, one seems to feel an undertone of hostility. 

It is perhaps too early for any French author to write the history of this 
period without a parti pris. Thus Mlle Hytier’s account of the circumstances 
of the British attack on the French fleet at Mers-el-Kébir is full and fair with 
one exception. The major factor she omits is the belief in Great Britain that the 
most influential elements at Vichy were prepared to bring back France into the 
war on the side of Germany. This did not happen, as we know now; but from 
Mlle Hytier’s own account one can see, more clearly than before, why such a 
belief should have been held. Again, the evidence she herself gives should 
have made her less willing to dismiss strategic motives for the attack on Syria 
in favour of an explanation in terms of British desire to liquidate French influ- 
ence in the Middle East. On the effect of American policy towards Vichy, Mlle 
Hytier’s interpretation differs from that of Professor Langer, and on the Rougier 
and Chevalier negotiations from that of General Schmitt. I tend to agree with 
her in the first case and disagree in the second; but her views would have carried 
more conviction if she had discussed the contrary interpretations and given her 
reasons for rejecting them. 

The implications behind the book, perhaps unconscious, seem to me those of 
the Vichy regime. It was, she says, ‘guided in its actions by a real pensée politique’ 
(p. rz). Again, events of recent years have tended to make it look as if Laval’s 
one mistake was ‘to have lived a few years too early and to have wanted too soon 
the policy which was to become that of the Democratic powers’ (p. 344). But I 
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should not wish to end oi: « i1ote of criticism. The documentation and biblio- 
graphy of Mile Hytier’s book are excellent, though, of course, there is no index, 
Factually her account is reliable, and I cannot help suspecting that the apparent 
‘slant’ to her interpretation is unintended, for she concludes, ‘During the years 
when it was still free to act, Vichy, by its dangerous pursuance of a policy 
based on false premises, constantly courted disaster’ (p. 360). 

ALFRED COBBAN 


ONE WomMaAn’s War. By Asja Mercer in collaboration with Robert Jackson. 
London, Allan Wingate, 1958. 220 pp. I5s. 
Mrs MERCER is a Latvian, now living in England, who was a medical student in 
Riga when her country was invaded by the Russians. She at once organized a 
raid on an armoury, and soon found herself involved in supplying the guerrillas 
in the forests outside the city. Leading a life of unceasing danger, she several 
times used explosives herself, but when the Germans came she decided she 
could be more useful by joining them as an army nurse. Under cover of this 


privileged position she was able to organize the escape of hundreds of Latvian 
deserters, and even to take worn-out guerrillas into her hospital as mental 


patients under the nose of the Germans. 
Mrs Mercer’s straightforward and rather austere account adds something to 
our knowledge of underground movements and rings unquestionably true. 
WRIGHT W. MILLER 


BIOGRAPHY 
WINSTON CHURCHILL: The Years of Preparation. A Biography by Lewis 
Broad. New York, Hawthorn Books, 1958. 446 pp. Illus. Index. $6. 

IT may be said that Sir Winston Churchill has told his own story in such 
pungent fashion that any writer who takes up his pen to tell the same tale is 
merely painting the lily. From that day in 1898 when he published his Malakand 
Field Force which the Athenaeum described as ‘pages of Napier punctuated by 
a mad printer’s reader’, down to The Second World War (1948), Sir Winston 
has shown himself as good a recorder as he has been a maker of history. What, 
may we ask, was there left for any other pen to add? Mr Lewis Broad enters the 
field to prove that there is much to add. He admits (see p. 11) that when he 
first took Churchill as a subject for a book he had a picture of a ‘self-seeking, 
unscrupulous politician’ in his mind, but, the more he examined Sir Winston’s 
career, the more surely ‘the figure of the patriot Minister emerged’. 

This book, as its title shows, carries Churchill from his earliest appearance on 
the stage of history sixty years ago down to the eve of the second World War. 
The next volume, to be called ‘The Years of Achievement’, will be the real test 
of Mr Broad’s capacity to paint a canvas as wide as the world itself and to place 
the world figure of Sir Winston, in the centre, as the great protagonist of our 


time. The reader can make his own forecast; but the promise of another good 
book to come can be read between the lines of this first volume. 


A. F. WHYTE 


THE ORDEAL OF WoopROW WILSON. By Herbert Hoover. London, Museum 
Press, 1958. xiii+318 pp. Illus. Index. 35s. 
IT is rare in the United States for one President to write a book about another; 
but Mr Hoover has done it, and done it well. He tells us (p. 10) that he seeks ‘to 
unfold the President’s plans, his obstacles, his methods, his successes and the 
causes of the tragedy which came to him in his efforts to bring lasting peace to 
the world’. As Director of Relief in Belgium and, later, as Food Administrator 
in the United States and, later still, as the linchpin of President Wilson’s War 
Council, Mr Hoover had exceptional opportunities of observing Wilson in 
council and in action. Though Hoover yields to no one in admiration of the 
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President’s great qualities he has to admit (p. viii) that Wilson ‘stumbled badly 
in the thicket of politics’; but he quotes with approval what General Smuts 
said of him (p. 301): ‘the leader who, in spite of apparent failure, succeeded in 
inscribing his name on that banner [i.e. the Covenant of the League] has 
achieved the most enviable and enduring immortality’. And, to quote one other 
witness, Charles Seymour, former President of Yale, in his Woodrow Wilson and 
the World War, concludes his remarkable study of Wilson with these words: 

Woodrow Wilson, however, is not to be assessed by his accomplishment. It is as 
prophet and not as man of action that he will be regarded by history. Like the 


prophets of old, like Luther or Mazzini, he lacked the capacity for carrying to 
practical success the ideal which he preached. But to assume that he must accord- 


ingly be adjudged a failure is to ignore the significance of the ideals to which he 
awakened the world. Much there was that was unattainable and intangible, but its 
value to mankind in the development of international relations may be inestimable. 


A. F. WuyTeE 


JAHRE DER OxkupaTION. By Ernst Jiinger. Stuttgart, Ernst Klett Verlag 
1958. 310 pp. DM 17.80. 

Tus is the diary of a complex personality, poet, naturalist, philosopher, and 
country gentleman, overlaid with all the additional characteristics of an ex- 
Prussian army officer. It records his personal reactions to the German collapse 
and to events in 1945 and thereafter round his country home in Lower Saxony, 
until the formation of the Federal Republic in 1948. Unlike his diaries of the 
war period, already published in his Garten und Strassen (1942) and Strahlungen 
(1949), the author has hitherto deliberately delayed the appearance of this 
volume to allow the international dust to settle before publishing his comments 
on the behaviour of the occupying Powers. 

Even the sternest critic of Herr Jiinger’s philosophy cannot fail to relish his 
style. In these pages his admirers will find faint echoes of the savagery of his 
youthful Storm of Steel combining with the mellow tone of his more recent 
prose to paint a vivid picture of rural Germany in defeat after yet another 
German war. There is little in the book of factual historic importance. Literary 
merit apart, its main value is that of a window on a world as it was known at the 
time only to an intimate circle (including a small minority of sympathetic 
Military Government officials): the world of the ci-devant right-wing intel- 
lectual who allegedly rejected Hitler as a bounder, yet somehow contrived to 
survive his regime. 

The author is unable to conceal his cynicism on world events and, in par- 
ticular, on the policy and local performance of the occupying Powers. It is the 
testraint with which he handles these topics which, in these days of superlatives, 
is one of the book’s chief attractions. There is an aura of resigned hopelessness, 
undefined but pervasive, reminiscent of the then contemporary doggerel: 


‘Gott gebt uns bald das fiinfte Reich. 
Das vierte kommt dem dritten gleich. 
Bonzen gingen. 
Bonzen kamen. 
Amen.’ R. V. HUME 
LAW 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Law and Practice. By J. L. Simpson and Hazel 
Fox. London, Stevens for the David Davies Memorial Institute of Inter- 
national Studies, 1959. xx+330 pp. Index. 42s. 
THE authors have no need to apologize for the publication of a new book on a 
subject which has received the attention of many international lawyers of 


1 The Chronicles of America Series, Vol. 48 (Yale University Press; Oxford University 
Press, 1921), pp. 359-60. 
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repute in recent years. This is not a work on the International Court itself, as 
is Rosenne’s well-known book on The International Court of Justice (Leyden, 
Sijthoff, 1957), or on the broader aspects of its jurisprudence, which formed the 
subject-matter of the second edition of Judge Lauterpacht’s Development of 
International Law by the Internatione! Court (London, Stevens, 1958). It deals 
not only with the structure and procedure of the International Court but also 
with the functions of a variety of othe: international tribunals whose number is 
constantly increasing. Its title may puzzle those who understand by ‘Inter. 
national Arbitration’ the performance of arbitral functions by arbitral—as 
distinct from judicial—tribunals. The authors were nevertheless justified in 
choosing this comprehensive title, which is intended merely to convey that their 
work is concerned with the determination of disputes by judicial and not by 
diplomatic or other means. The variety of international tribunals is such that 
within the framework of a general study it has not been possible to deal with 
such courts as the European Court of Human Rights, which is confined to the 
interpretation of on< individual convention, or the Court of the European Econo- 
mic Community, whose competence cannot easily be described without a great 
deal of background information on the substantive provisions of the Rome 
Treaties. The self-denying ordinance which the authors have imposed upon 
themselves is therefore fully justified. 

As is apparent from the detailed description of modern international tri- 
bunals, there is no reason in logic why such tribunals should not be competent to 
deal with disputes between individuals or disputes between individuals and 
States, and many of the examples referred to in the book show that this limita- 
tion has been abandoned in many treaties, both after the first and the second 
World Wars. The International Court still adheres to the traditional rule of 
confining its contentious jurisdiction to disputes between States, but it is no 
longer the most important tribunal, at least not from the point of view of the 
volume of judicial work. The authors have done well to include in their work a 
detailed consideration of matters incidental to international jurisdiction, such 
as the question of the nationality of claims, the exhaustion of local remedies, 
the Calvo clause, and others. The book will be welcomed as a comprehensive 
guide to the procedure of international tribunals in its doctrinal and practical 
aspects. F. Honic 


ArMs CONTROL AND INSPECTION IN AMERICAN LAW. By Louis Henkin. Fore- 
word by Philip C. Jessup. Preface by John M. Kernochan. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1958; London, Oxford University Press, 1959. 
xli+289 pp. Index. $5.50. 45s. 

PROFESSOR HENKIN’s work, presented here by the Legislative Drafting Research 

Fund of Columbia University, is in a way complementary to Inspection for 

Disarmament, a technical study edited by Professor Melman for the Institute of 

War and Peace Studies of the same University. Both publications have re- 

ceived support from the Institute for International Order. 

The author analyses the legal problems, particularly in United States con- 
stitutional law, which would arise should the United States decide to enter into 
an international agreement for arms control and inspection. Since no such 
agreement exists, the discussion is perforce largely hypothetical. The author's 
conclusion, in fine, is that few constitutional difficulties will be encountered if 
the agreement is along traditional lines creating rights and duties solely for 
States parties to such an agreement. But if the agreement seeks to establish 
supra-national institutions and machinery involving direct rights and duties 
for the citizens of member States, many domestic obstacles will have to be 
cleared first before such a plan can be properly implemented. 

The author shows a keen sense of realism throughout the discussion and is 
at pains to stress that studies of this nature can do no more than help to clear 
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away some of the undergrowth from where nations will have to take the crucial 
decision whether or not to agree to the taking of an alternative path to the 
present “balance of terror’. BIN CHENG 


THE Rute or LAW IN THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY: A Statement 
by the German National Section of the International Commission of 
Jurists. The Hague, International Commission of Jurists, 1958. German 
text from: Deutsche Sektion der Internationalen Juristen-Kommission, 
Frankfurt-a.-M., Mainzer Landstrasse 28. 41 pp. 

THE RULE oF Law In ItTaty: A Statement by the Italian National Section of 
the International Commission of Jurists. The Hague, International Com- 
mission of Jurists, 1958. 46 pp. 

THE RULE OF LAW IN THE UNITED StaTEs: A Statement by the Committee to 
Cooperate with the International Commission of Jurists. The Hague, 
International Commission of Jurists for the American Bar Association, 
Section of International and Comparative Law, 1958. Additional copies 
from: American Fund for Free Jurists, 36 West 44th Street, New York 36, 
N.Y. 108 pp. 

THE International Commission of Jurists has been for the past two years con- 

ducting an inquiry in twenty-five countries with the purpose of elucidating and 

stating the basic elements of the Rule of Law. A questionnaire was prepared 
by the Commission and circulated to legal institutions and individual lawyers 
throughout the world. The first series of replies are now published from three 
countries, Germany, Italy, and the United States. The questions that were put 
concerned the legislative power and the right of administrative authorities to 
issue subordinate legislation; the legal position of the police; constitutional 
limitations on the law-making power of the legislature; the method of selection, 
dismissal, and promotion of judges; the legal profession, with special reference 
to freedom of lawyers to represent clients or to refuse to represent them; and, 
lastly, the right of the individual to be heard and represented by a lawyer in 
civil or criminal process. The three replies differ considerably in scope and 
method. Those from Germany and Italy are brief answers to specific questions, 
whereas the statement from the United States is a comprehensive account by a 
committee of the American Bar Association, three times greater in length. The 
answers naturally show a large measure of uniformity in the democratic 
countries. Nevertheless there are interesting differences. In Italy, for example, 
every person has the right to have a lawyer appointed for his defence in any 
except minor criminal matters. There is, too, a peculiar rubric in the statement 
from Italy. The question was put: “To what extent do you consider that the re- 
plies to the present questionnaire reveal a situation in which the fundamental 
principles of the Rule of Law as understood by you are jeopardized or ignored?’ 

(p. 45). It is stated that the principles are implemented through institutions 

of administrative courts and constitutional guarantees. It would be interesting 

if the question were put and answered in each country. NORMAN BENTWICH 


PRAKTISCHE FRAGEN DES STAATSANGEHORIGKEITS- UND ENTSCHADIGUNGS- 
RECHTS, Supplementary vol. Compiled by Hellmuth Hecker. Mimeo- 
graphed. Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und auslindisches dffentliches 
Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 1958. v-+r50 pp. DM 15. 

Tus volume, like its predecessors, contains a number of opinions on questions 

of nationality, partly in the context of claims for compensation under the 

German Compensation Law of 29 June, 1956. The earlier volumes have already 

been reviewed at some length,’ and for this reason it may suffice to indicate 

quite shortly the contents of the present one. The first opinion is concerned 
with the status of refugees from Europe in the ‘ghetto of Honkew’ established 


1 Reviewed in International Affairs, July 1958, p. 355, and January 19509, p. 82. 
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by the Japanese in Shanghai, and the question of whether the Japanese were 
acting at the instigation of the German Reich in pursuing an anti-Jewish 
policy in occupied China, This question is answered in the negative and reliable 
evidence quoted in support of this view. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
that anti-racialism did not play any part in Japanese policy until the advent of 
the Pact between Japan and the Reich. Of the other opinions one is concerned 
with the expulsion of Polish nationals from Germany before the outbreak of 
war, another with the question as to whether internment camps for Jews were 
established on Corsica during the war, and the remainder with various other 
matters concerning the law of nationality. All the opinions have been prepared 
with the same scholarly care as those contained in the two previous volumes, 
F. Honic 


La SITUATION JURIDIQUE DES PECHERIES SEDENTAIRES EN HAUTE-MER: Con- 
tribution a |’étude du Droit International Maritime. Thése, No. 525, 


By Alexandre Papandreou. Athens; Université de Généve, Faculté de 
Droit, 1958. xii+-153 pp. Bibliog. 


Tue lengthy discussions which took place at the United Nations Conference on 
‘The Law of the Sea’, held at Geneva in the spring of 1958, prove the importance 
attached by the majority of maritime nations to the efficient international 
regulation of fisheries, and more specifically of sedentary fisheries. The Con- 
vention which emerged from the Geneva Conference on this particular problem 
covers article 13 of ‘The Fishing and Conservation of the Living Resources of 
the High Seas’ (Annex III, U.N. Doc. A/Conf. 13/L. 54 and Add. 1), but is 
wholly inadequate as it is concerned only with ‘fisheries conducted by means 
of equipment embedded in the floor of the sea’. The publication of Dr Papan- 
dreou’s book comes therefore at a most opportune moment as it deals compre- 
hensively with all the aspects of sedentary fisheries and not only with those 
conducted by ‘means of equipment’ on the sea-bed. His treatment of the subject 
is most scholarly and must have entailed considerable research. In particular, 
his chapters on the dispute which arose in 1943 between Australia and Japan 
over the Pacific pearl fisheries are admirable and exhaustive. 

The various problems discussed in this book show how necessary it has 
now become for an efficient organization to be set up internationally, able to 
regulate the conservation and scientific development of fisheries so that the full 
benefits of the vast and, at present, largely undeveloped marine wealth may be 
properly realized for the general welfare of all nations. C. Joun CoLoMBos 


EL DERECHO INTERNACIONAL INTERPRETADO POR LA CORTE SUPREME DE LA 
Nacion (1863-1956). Introduction by Raul Rodriguez Araya. Rosario, 
Facultad de Ciencias Economicas, Comerciales y Politicas, Universidad 
Nacional del Litoral for the Instituto de Derecho Internacional, 1958. 
xlvii-+-284 pp. 

PUBLISHED by the Institute of International Law at Rosario, this book gives 

particulars of those cases which came before the Supreme Court of Argentina 


between the years 1863 and 1956 and which would be likely to prove of bgt 


to those concerned in international affairs. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


PoLicy AGAINST INFLATION. By Roy Harrod. London, Macmillan; New York, 
St Martin’s Press, 1958. xili+-257 pp. Index. 24s. 


INSTEAD of submitting a formal memorandum to the Radcliffe Committee to 
assist its examination of the working of the monetary and credit system, Sir 
Roy Harrod decided to make his reflections upon this theme available in the 
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form of a book, which presents an instructive summary of the current views of 
one of the leading thinkers of the day on monetary and credit policy. Such an 
analysis must necessarily be related to a historical survey, a fact which presents 
some difficulties to the ordinary reader, unlikely to have such a lively recollec- 
tion of all the detailed events of the period surveyed as will permit him to 
accept without reserve all the rather numerous judgements of occasions where 
the author can now claim that he was right, and others were wrong. Sir Roy 
describes himself as neutral in ‘this matter of Inflation and Deflation’. Between 
the wars he was continuously an expansionist. Since the war he has been a 
persistent critic of inflation, but by 1957 he had returned to expansionism, 
judging that changes in world conditions justified corresponding changes in 
policy. The adaption of policy to changing conditions is something that 
necessarily commends itself to sober minds; the great practical difficulty is the 
correct judgement of timing, and this difficulty is all the greater if one is as 
much impressed as is Sir Roy by ‘the consequence of foolish talk’ (p. 43). The 
laymen, ‘interested in current economic problems and prepared to take some 
pains to inform themselves’ (p. v), to whom the book is primarily addressed, will 
find the effort to understand it well worth while. If they conclude that the 
formulation of clear opinions about policy at any point of time is far from easy, 
they will, of course, be quite right. ALLAN G. B. FISHER 


INTRODUCTION TO THE WoRLD Economy. By A. J. Brown. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1959. 212 pp. Index. 18s. 

How does an economy work? Why are some countries richer than others? 
What are the influences affecting economic growth, prices and wages, the loca- 
tion of industry, and the pattern of international trade? What is the part played 
by international institutions, and how could they be made more effective? 
Professor Brown sets out to answer these and similar questions. He assumes no 
previous knowledge on the part of the reader and he steers clear of algebra, 
diagrams, and monetary and other technicalities. He has produced a well- 
written and interesting book, which can be so commended to the general reader. 
Students of economics also would benefit from reading it, for his explanations 
are always lucid and his frequent use of relevant statistics is admirable. F. B. 


LA COEXISTENCE PACIFIQUE. 3 vols. By Francois Perroux. Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1958. Vol. 1. ‘Industrialisés’ ou ‘Non-industrial- 
isés’? Les crises du capitalisme et du communisme. Les contradictions 
dans le développement des sociétés industrielles. xi+194 pp. Frs. 800. 
Vol. 2. Pédles de développement ou Nations? Les pdles de développement 
et le commerce Est—Ouest. Les contradictions entre les centres industriels 
et la politique territoriale. pp. 195-402. Frs. 800. Vol. 3. Guerre ou 
partage du pain? Les contradictions de l’armement et du développement. 
L’économie des hommes. pp. 403-666. Tables. Index. Frs. 1,000. 

Tus is a thought-provoking book. Far from reproducing the sterile polemics 

of the cold war, Professor Perroux has tried to subject to critical examination 

many of the favourite economic myths of both sides. He rightly contrasts the 
difficulties and contradictions of Soviet economic reality with the smoothly- 
functioning planned economy of the textbooks. He notes the vital role of the 

Communist Party as a source of economic dynamism, and wonders whether the 

forces which the process of industrialization has brought to the fore will not 

reduce the role of the Party, or its dynamism, or both. However, he does not 
accept many of the standard prejudices about the Soviet economy, and has much 
to criticize in the West’s own picture of itself. Neither East nor West has fully 
faced the logic of modern industrial society. In particular, there is a clear 
contradiction between national boundaries and the assertion of national 
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sovereignty on the one hand, and the inter-relationships between industrial 
complexes and giant enterprises, which so often make nonsense of boundaries, 
on the other. The author examines some of the theories and practical problems 
involved in developing economically backward areas, as one of the most vital 
sectors of competitive coexistence; he is dissatisfied with the approach typical 
of many Western economists, and has a number of cogent suggestions to make 
as to why a new outlook is necessary. As can be seen from this small selection 
of the themes dealt with in the book, it contains much 4 faire remuer les esprits, 
It is hardly the author’s fault that human reason appears to have so little chance 
of influencing world events and that, in consequence, his practical suggestions 
have about them an air of idealistic unreality. A. NOVE 


STABILITY AND PROGRESS IN THE WoRLD Economy: The First Congress of the 
International Economic Association. Ed. by Douglas Hague. Foreword 
by Howard E. Ellis. New York, St Martin’s Press; London, Macmillan, 
1958. xv-+267 pp. Index. $5. 25s. 


WE are told (p. v.) that: 


The International Economic Association, which was formally created in 1950 to 
promote closer relations between the economists of different nations and to con- 
tribute in that way to the development of the science of economics, had worked 
during the first five years of its life principally through the holding of small annual 
conferences of invited specialists in different branches of the subject. It was decided 
that in 1956, on the occasion of the third triennial meeting of the Council of the 
Association, there should be held for the first time a Congress, open without limita- 
tion to any member of the various national associations of academic economists 
affiliated to the International Economic Association. 


The Congress was held in September 1956 in Rome. It was attended by 
some four hundred economists, drawn from almost every country of the world, 
including Communist countries. The buildings and facilities of the University 
of Rome were put at the disposal of the Congress and the Rector, Professor 
Papi, himself a well-known economist, gave the opening address. His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII received a number of the participants in private audience and 
gave an interesting speech, which is printed in this volume. 

The general subject of the Congress was Stability and Progress in the World 
Economy. Sir Dennis Robertson gave the opening address on The Richer 
Countries’ Problem; other speakers were Professor Viner, on The Poorer 
Countries’ Problem; Professor Perroux, on The Quest for Stability: the Real 
Factors; Professor Haberler, on The Quest for Stability: the Monetary Factors; 
and Professor Lundberg, on International Stability and the National Economy. 

These addresses, together with the discussions, in which a number of other 
well-known economists took part, make an interesting volume, which contains 
only the very best butter. F, BENHAM 


THE GROWTH OF INDUSTRIAL Economies. By W. G. Hoffmann. Trans. from 
the German by W. O. Henderson and W. H. Chaloner. Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. xiii+183 pp. Charts. Tables. Index. 25s. 


Tuis book first appeared in German in 1930. Mr Hoffmann has studied the 
pattern of industrial growth in a number of countries. His conclusion is as 
follows: ‘Whatever the relative amounts of the factors of production, whatever 
the location factors, whatever the state of technology, the structure of the 
manufacturing sector of the economy has always followed a uniform pattern. 
The food, textile, leather and furniture industries—which we define as “‘con- 
sumer-goods industries’”—always develop first during the process of indus- 
trialization. But the metal-working, vehicle building, engineering and chemical 
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industries—the ‘‘capital-goods industries’ —soon develop faster than the first 
oup’ (p. 2). 
“3 On Pe: ee international trade in manufactured goods is doomed to dis- 
appear, although it shows no signs of doing so at present. One wonders, too, 
how Mr Hoffmann would explain such contrasts as that between a flourishing 
textile industry in Hong Kong and none at all in Singapore. Towards the close 
of his book (p. 151) he asks: “Would it be reasonable to anticipate a situation 
in which only g per cent of the industrial output of a country consisted of 
consumer goods and gti per cent of capital goods?’ He concludes, despite the 
trends shown by his statistics, that it would not. One breathes a sigh of relief. 
F. BENHAM 


THE CONSERVATION OF NATURAL REsourCcES. By Richard C. Haw. Foreword 
by P. Gordon Deedes. London, Faber & Faber, 1959. 256 pp. Illus. 
Tables. Diagrams. Bibliog. Index. 30s. 


So erosion has been described as the greatest scourge the world has ever 
known. It is definitely a disease of civilization: most severe in its incidence 
where the white man has plunged his plough unthinkingly into prairie or veld 
and where the knowledge and consequent control of pests and diseases have 
encouraged the indigenous population to multiply flocks and herds. An in- 
structor in conservation at Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, the author is sur- 
rounded by all the evidences of human folly and an African countryside dying 
in consequence. He has set out to deal in simple language with the problem, 
its causes, and its cures, and has succeeded well in his task. In the first half he 
passes rapidly in review from the current position in Africa, soil formation and 
soil erosion, and especially the varied types of erosion induced by human 
activity, to the concepts of good land management. He describes the American 
system of ‘land capability classes’ with recommended land use for each, showing 
how an individual farm must be laid out accordingly. Africa has convinced 
him of the value of organic manuring and the tragic waste of organic material 
which at present is usual over much of the world. The second half of the book 
is a simple practical guide to conservation measures—survey and levelling, 
construction of dams and other forms of water control, reclamation of eroded 
lands, form of cultivation and tree planting. Throughout illustrations and 
text figures have been carefully selected to illustrate essential points. 
Although he writes for Africa, the problems are worldwide, and African 
conditions are common to most of the tropics. In Britain soil erosion problems 
are relatively small, but the conservation of the remnants of natural flora and 
fauna become increasingly urgent and difficult. L. DuDLEY STAMP 


COMPARATIVE NATIONAL PRODUCTS AND PRIcE LEVELS: A Study of Western 
Europe and the United States. By Milton Gilbert and associates. Paris, 
O.E.E.C.; London, H.M.S.O., 1958. 168 pp. Tables. 24s. $3.50. Frs. 1,200. 


THE 1954 study by Milton Gilbert and Irving Kravis on inter-country com- 
parisons of income levels (reviewed in International Affairs, July 1954, p. 359) 
has been followed up by the present volume which brings the estimates sub- 
stantially up to 1955, incorporates some minor revisions, and extends detailed 
coverage to include, besides Great Britain, France, Western Germany, and 
Italy, four more European countries, namely Belgium, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, and Norway. The volume is so designed as to be complete without 
reference to its predecessor, except for full discussion of the conceptual frame- 
work and procedures used in making the estimates. The main results are that 
in 1955, allowing for differences in purchasing power of national currencies, 
the per capita gross national products of the O.E.E.C. countries combined was 
BB 
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between 37 and 48 per cent of the per capita gross national product of the 
United States; for the wealthiest O.E.E.C. country, Great Britain, the propor- 
tion was between 51 and 64 per cent, and for the poorest among those analysed, 
Italy, it was between 24 and 35 per cent. The corresponding percentages on the 
conventional official exchange rate basis were 33 per cent for the O.E.E.C. 
countries combined, 42 per cent for Great Britain, and 19 per cent for Italy, 
The study not only provides a standard of comparison with the United States 
but also throws welcome new light on relative national income, expenditure, 
and price levels in Western European countries as compared with each other. 
MARIANNE GELLNER 


THE LEGAL FRAMEWORK OF WoRLD TRADE. By V. A. Seyid Muhammad, 
London, Stevens for the London Institute of World Affairs, 1958. xv-+348 
pp. Bibliog. Index. 42s. 

TuIs is a book about G.A.T.T., the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 

and the instrument through which the majority of the world’s trading nations 

have sought a common approach to their trade problems. The opening chapters 
deal with the status of the Agreement, its organizational aspect, and relations 
with various international institutions. The core of the book is contained in the 
following sections in which the G.A.T.T. rules of commercial conduct and 
their application are scrutinized in the light of previous developments in inter- 
national economic law. Finally, there is a summary of the substantive amend- 

ments and organizational provisions agreed at the Review Conference in 1954/5, 

but not incorporated in the main body of the work because they are not in force, 

lacking United States Congressional approval. 

The author includes a separate section on the G.A.T.T. provisions for 
Customs unions and free trade areas with particular reference to the European 
Common Market. The focus of the book, however, is on G.A.T.T.; the O.E.E.C. 
liberalization code, for instance, receives barely a mention. Nevertheless, this 
is a most valuable guide for anyone who needs to delve into the intricacies of 
the Agreement and the body of case law that has by now been built up in the 
settlement of disputes among the participating countries. One would like to 
share the optimistic assessment of G.A.T.T. in the concluding chapter. 

MARIANNE GELLNER 


YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 1957. 2 vols. Prepared by 
the Statistical Office of the United Nations, Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs. New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1958. 
Vol. 1. 622 pp. $6. 43s. Sw. frs. 26. Vol. 2. 155 pp. $1.50. 11s. Sw. frs. 6.50. 


THE Soviet Union is included for the first time among the country sections in 
this, the eighth issue of the Yearbook, which is presented in the same form as 
last year’s (reviewed in International Affairs, July 1958, p. 417). The informa- 
tion made available by the Soviet Government covers the three years 1955-7 
and is presented in three tables: the first gives the quantity and value of Soviet 
imports and exports by principal commodities; the second shows the value of 
Soviet trade in certain commodities with ten of Russia’s most important trad- 
ing partners; the third lists the total value of Soviet trade by principal countries 
of production and consumption. One of the difficulties in interpreting these 
figures arises from the lack of comparability in the valuation of trade within 
the Communist bloc as against that with countries outside it. 

The summary tables of world trade brought together in Volume 1 constitute 
a useful source for quick reference although their value would have been en- 


hanced by the inclusion of separate sub-totals for the six European Common 
Market countries. M. G. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR A HIGHER STANDARD OF LivinG: The Problem of the 
Underdeveloped Countries. By W. Brand. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press; 
The Hague and Bandung, W. van Hoeve, 1958. ix+438 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. $7.50. 

Tuis book originally appeared in Dutch in 1954. To some extent it has been 

revised and brought up-to-date. Professor Brand was a member of the Secre- 

tariat of the United Nations from 1946 to 1957, and his many references include 

a considerable number of reports by that organization. He has written a realistic 

book, dealing with statistical and other facts rather than with ‘models’. It 

follows the same general lines as most treatises on under-developed countries, 

and includes chapters on public and private internationalinvestment. fF. B. 


Wortp HEALTH. By Fraser Brockington. Editorial Foreword by A. E. Clark- 
Kennedy. Foreword by M. G. Candau. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 
Penguin Books, 1958. 405 pp. Index. (A Pelican Book.) 5s. 

TuIs is a remarkable achievement. In 400 pages and for five shillings Professor 

Fraser Brockington fulfils the promise of his title and does indeed give us a 

conspectus of the main problems in the public health of the world. After 

attempting a definition of health, relating it to ecology and rightly concluding 
that there can be no absolute standards, he outlines the state of health of the 
world today and shows that the under-developed countries are in about the 
position of Western countries a hundred years ago. He then analyses the factors 
affecting health under the headings of geography, beliefs and customs, family 
life, population, occupation, town life, hospitals, food, and industrialization, and 
discusses the development of national public health throughout the world, 
including an excellent summary of the growth of national responsibility for 
health and of the pros and cons of centralized versus localized systems. Passing 

on to international health, he finishes with a long section on vital statistics as a 

measurement of health. This is out of balance since, though biostatistics are the 

basis of public health, 100 pages are too much to devote to them as compared 
with 30 pages on international public health. There are eight appendices of 
which, again, six deal with classification of disease for statistical purposes. 

In spite of the vast range, this is no mere collection of platitudes or a scissors- 
and-paste compilation. It can be guaranteed that however well-informed, even 
technically, the reader may be, he will find much that he did not know, from 
mortality among robins to the effect of the 70°F isotherm on human 
development. NEVILLE M. GOODMAN 


OTHER SCHOOLS AND Ours. By Edmund J. King. New York, Rinehart, 1958. 
xili+234 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Bibliog. Index. $3. 

WHEN discussing education it is easy to remain on the theoretical plane and to 
forget that in each country the problem is different. A nation whose standard of 
living is barely at subsistence level—and this includes a quarter of mankind— 
cannot afford the luxury of educating the complete man of the humanist tradi- 
tion; it must first educate its masses to become more efficient producers of the 
necessities of life. For instance, while France has inspired the educators of 
some highly developed countries with its system of training an intellectual 
élite, Soviet Russia has shown with remarkable success how educational 
arrears can be made good on a massive scale. In every country a different 
solution is required, and urgently required if that country is to compete 
efficiently. This book studies education in six characteristic countries— 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, U.S.A., U.S.S.R., India—and shows just how 
varied and how urgent their problems are. To the non-specialist it reveals a 
new world and is therefore stimulating. Moreover, it is readable. Though the 
treatment is sound, this is no text-book: it may stimulate the reader to consult 
text-books but also to return to it for further guidance. NICOLAS SOLLOHUB 
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THE COMMONWEALTH AND BRITAIN 


COMMONWEALTH PERSPECTIVES. By Nicholas Mansergh and others. Preface by 
David R. Deener and R. Taylor Cole. Durham, N.C., Duke University 
Press for the Duke University Commonwealth-Studies Center; London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1958. viii+214 pp. Index. 34s. 


THE series published by the new Commonwealth Studies Center at Duke 
University was inaugurated three years ago by Frank Underhill’s evocative 
study of the Commonwealth. Though half a dozen volumes have chased each 
other into print since that auspicious beginning, they have hardly been remark- 
able for their freshness or scholarship, apart from Sir Ivor Jennings’s medita- 
tions upon the new Asian members.? Now we have in the present book a 
symposium of a joint seminar between political scientists, economists, and 
historians. It consists of six essays presented as papers to the group, but without 
the group’s comments and discussions. It has its interest largely from the 
glimpse it gives of American professors grappling with the curiously alien 
problems of Commonwealth, among which the contribution of Professor Robert 
Wilson on the Commonwealth and the Law of. Nations is particularly useful. 
Professor Brinley Thomas has a clear and instructive analysis of the Sterling 
Area and the present strains and stresses to which it is subjected. But most 
notable are Professor Nicholas Mansergh’s two essays on Commonwealth 
membership and policies in the post-war world, in which he manages to have 
something to say that is both fresh and worth while, and to say it with grace and 
style. A. F. McC. MADDEN 


NATIONALISATION IN BritaIn: The End of a Dogma. By R. Kelf-Cohen. 
London, Macmillan; New York, St Martin’s Press, 1958. x-+310 pp. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. 25s. 


MR KELF-COHEN was formerly a senior civil servant in the Board of Trade and 
later in the Ministry of Power. He was also an enthusiast for nationalization. 
Now that over a decade has elapsed since the first measures were introduced, he 
feels that the time has come ‘for reviewing carefully and dispassionately the 
events of the years 1945-49’ (p. vi). The book is divided into four parts. Part I, 
‘Birth and Growth of a Dogma’, deals with Labour Party policy in the years 
before 1945. Part II, ‘The Nationalised Industries’, contains chapters on coal, 
transport, electricity, gas, and iron and steel. This is in many ways the most 
satisfactory part of the book, as it describes the form taken by nationalization in 
each of these industries and gives an account of the way in which the various 
boards have carried out their tasks. Part III, ‘Aspects of Nationalisation’, deals 
with a wide range of problems. These include relations with Parliament, 
finance, Government policy, the composition of the Boards, and the Boards’ 
relations with staffs, workers, and consumers. Part IV, ‘The Future—Without 
the Dogma’, discusses future Labour Party policy on public ownership, and the 
future of the nationalized industries themselves. The author believes that so 
far as performance is concerned ‘the nationalised industries have fallen out of 
step’ (p. 295) with the rest of the economy. Only firm Government policy can 
remedy this, and he blames both parties for the hand-to-mouth existence that 
the nationalized industries have led. Parts of the book contain more ‘dogma’ 
than descriptive analysis. It is nevertheless a valuable contribution to under- 
standing of the very difficult problems involved. RICHARD BAILEY 


1 The British Commonwealth: An Experiment in Co-operation among Nations (Durham, 
N.C., Duke University Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1956). Reviewed in 
International Affairs, April 1957, p. 224. 

2 Problems of the New Commonwealth (Durham, N.C., Duke University Press; London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1958). Reviewed in International Affairs, January 1959, p. 90. 
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| PARTITI POLITICI IN GRAN BRETAGNA. By Enrico Serra. Milan, Istituto per 
gli Studi di Politica Internazionale, 1958. 223 pp. Tables. Bibliographical 
Note. Index of Names. 1,400 lire. 
THOUGH it is no longer true that studies of the British party system are the 
monopoly of foreigners, Signor Serra is in a good tradition in following the 
national game from the touch-line. It may even be true, in this as in other cases, 
that the onlooker sees most of the game. Signor Serra is undoubtedly well- 
informed about the Labour Party, though Mr Roy Jenkins may be surprised to 
find himself one of the focal points of ‘Bevanism without Bevan’ (p. 38, note). 
He is rather less well-informed about the Conservative Party, possibly because 
the inner workings of the Conservative Party are more carefully concealed from 
outside view than those of the Labour Party. It is certainly too romantic at 
the present day to treat the Conservative Party as a group of patricians main- 
taining their ‘hotels’ (after the Hotel Cecil) in which they find comfortable 
places for their family connexions. 

The decline of the Liberals is attributed mainly to the economic burdens of 
the middle classes, but this looks like an importation of continental experience 
into the British scene; and Lord Beveridge is given too much honour as the 
founder of the Welfare State—if any Liberal is to have that title, Lloyd 
George can hardly be denied it, and there is the Conservative Neville Chamber- 
lain to be considered. The Communist Party of Great Britain, though acknow- 
ledged to be impotent today, is regarded as a latent force, and so it may be. 
The Fascist movement in decline is given rather more notice than a British 
commentator might give, but that is understandable in an Italian writer. The 
Nationalist parties are briefly noticed, and Signor Serra has a few general 
comments upon our electoral system. His views, though they may not always 
be acceptable to those who know their party from the inside, are always 
refreshing. Ivor BULMER-THOMAS 


EUROPE 


NATO AND THE EUROPEAN UNION MovEeMENT. By M. Margaret Ball. London, 
Stevens for the London Institute of World Affairs, 1959. xi+486 pp. 
Charts. Bibliog. Index. 42s. 

THE ATLANTIC ComMuNITY. By George Catlin. London, Coram, 1959. 146 pp. 
Index. Ios. 6d. 

PROFESSOR MARGARET BALL describes her book as an ‘organisational study 

which ... traces the evolution of the movement to unite Europe and the 

development of NATO’. Modestly, she has stuck strictly to the facts, without 
attempting to draw from them any general theoretical conclusions about 
regionalism and without seeking to make any final assessments about the 
success or otherwise of the various organizations in solving the problems that 
have confronted them. With care and accuracy she describes the origins, aims, 
structure, principal activities, and problems of, in turn, the North Atlantic 

Treaty Organization, the Council of Europe, the Organization for European 

Economic Co-operation, Benelux, the Coal and Steel Community, Euratom 

and the Economic Community, and, finally, Western European Union. She has 

clearly made full and conscientious use of the documentary material available 
in London and Paris, and there is no lack of detail. But, perhaps inevitably 

(at the distance of Wellesley College, Massachusetts), there are only a few faint 

echoes here of the powerful passions, hopes, suspicions, and bitter resentments 

that provided the force behind the political tides which shaped these finished 
structures. Even to the European bystander, let alone to those personally 
involved, an account like this will seem to leave out much of the drama, the 
emotion, and even the humour of the -last decade of West European history. 
Equally, however, Professor Ball eschews any rash predictions about the future 
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of European unification and mercifully offers no fanciful blueprints for either 
Atlantic or European Union. She merely concludes that, with things as they 
are, both N.A.T.O. and the European organizations should be left alone, to 
evolve gradually and side by side in their own ways, lest any attempt to impose 
an ‘organizational pattern’ should hinder rather than facilitate the gradual 
moving together that has taken place since 1949 (p. 427). 

Professor George Catlin’s little book The Atlantic Community is really a 
rehash of an earlier tract advocating a federation of ‘Anglo-Saxony’. An 
introduction and two chapters have been roughly prefixed to the substance of 
the same author’s One Anglo-American Nation, published in 1941. This has the 
rather odd result that in the concluding chapters the reader meets with such 
arresting sentences as that beginning, ‘But if there 7s military intervention by 
the United States in the second World War . . .’ (p. 123). The essence of Pro- 
fessor Catlin’s argument is that the British Commonwealth and the United 
States shall ‘integrate’ their policies at all levels more closely than ever hitherto 
(p. 39), and that parallel efforts should be made in the Commonwealth, between 
the United States and Canada, and between Britain and France, so as to con- 
stitute a loose confederation, under American hegemony, of Western allies, 
Presumably for old times’ sake, the confederation should be centred at Geneva— 
whether with or without permission of the Swiss Government is not clear. 

SUSAN STRANGE 


DISENGAGEMENT IN EuROPE. By Michael Howard. Harmondsworth, Middle- 
sex, Penguin Books, 1958. viii + 92 pp. Maps. 2s. 6d. 

THis ‘Penguin Special’, drafted by Michael Howard as rapporteur to a small 
Study Group of experts, is described on the cover as ‘an examination of the 
proposals put forward since the war for reunifying Germany and liberating 
Eastern Europe from Communist control’, which is perhaps claiming a little too 
much for it. In the Introduction (p. 25) the study is stated to be ‘re- 
stricted to measures for the total disengagement of Russian and NATO forces 
from a “‘central zone”’ in the middle of Europe. Proposals for arms limitation, 
inspection, or thinning out of troops which leave the political situation un- 
changed are not here considered’; thus no attention is devoted, for example, to 
the Rapacki Plan for a non-nuclear zone in Central Europe. Although, in the 
author’s view, any disengagement policy would have to be accompanied or pre- 
ceded by wider disarmament measures, such measures are not discussed since 
they demand a study in themselves. It was inevitable in a book like this that 
political developments should quickly outstrip it, and even though the military 
arguments remain valid, recent technical developments may well have changed 
some of the assumptions on which these are based. But, from the political 
standpoint, this is perhaps less serious than might have been supposed, since the 
Group says that it is examining the question of disengagement within the con- 
text of the necessity for the Western Powers ‘to retain some degree of “‘deter- 
rence’ to discourage the Russian leaders from taking unwise risks’ (p. 24). 
Nevertheless, some readers may be left with a feeling that the author does not 
always deal adequately with the political aspects of his subject. He seems at 
times conscientiously to put up political arguments which he is then bound to 
dismiss as of secondary interest and validity in the light of the Group’s main 
thesis. H. G. LIppELL 


EXPANSION ECONOMIQUE REGIONALE ET COMMUNAUTE EUROPEENNE. By Paul 
Romus. Leiden, A. W. Sythoff, 1958. 363 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Fl. 18.75. 
Tuts book is one of a series on European economic integration published under 
the auspices of the Council of Europe. In Part 1 Dr Romus tries to develop 
some guiding principles for a European policy of regional economic expansion 
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after looking in Part 1 at the regional policies of certain countries. Policies on 
development areas and the distribution of industry in Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, and the Netherlands (Belgium has regional problems but apparently no 
regional policy) are analysed and described in a well-documented series of case 
studies. Britain is given the lion’s share of the treatment in Part 1, where the 
author shows he knows his Britain when he remarks (p. 46) that a large part of 
the Highlands was reserved for deer forests ‘oui les gentlemen britanniques et 
américains se livraient au sport de la chasse’. 

Unfortunately, the author devotes so much space to the country studies 
that he leaves himself little room in Part 11 for his general observations. There 
are, he claims, common denominators among the regional policies of these 
countries. Jobs are usually taken to men, and not vice versa, and governments, 
not private interests, are usually responsible for carrying out regional policies 
with the aid of incentives rather than directives. The case for a European 
regional economic policy grows out of the ‘large market’ hypothesis and the 
view that certain regions are only viable in an expanding European economy. 
European regional policy should aim at placing new industries with a low local- 
ization coefficient at a selected number of growth points, and using fiscal and 
transport subsidies, backed by co-operation among European agencies, to this 
end. The crucial question of the machinery, and not simply the criteria, for 
selecting the points which should grow is not discussed in detail, and here the 
difficulties of deriving international policies from national experience present 
themselves. 

A more detailed discussion of transport costs and of labour mobility would 
have provided the book with a better focus. As it stands, Part 1 adds little that 
isnot known from previous localization studies. But the case studies in Part 1 
serve an extremely useful purpose in reminding us that there are under-developed 
areas within Europe which require special consideration on the part of the ad- 
ministrators and politicians who are concerned with the grand European 
vision. T. L. JoHNSTON 


DEMAIN L’EUROPE SANS FRONTIERES? Recherches d’un groupe d’étude au 
Centre Européen de la Culture. Ed. by Raymond Racine. Paris, Plon, 
1958. 229 pp. Tables. Frs. 1,350. 


For British readers the publication of this book brings with it a mixed odour 
of nostalgia and sour grapes—nostalgia because the essays in this collection 
were, for the most part, written in what might be called the romantic era of the 
Common Market debate, when it was still being conducted in terms of expansion 
and liberalism; sour grapes because the thought for ever obtrudes: why didn’t 
we British stay in this exercise and give it the shape and character which our 
world-wide interests as well as the long-term interests of Europe require? The 
eleven essays which are collected in this book were written by a study group set 
up in 1956. They open with a general review of the Common Market perspective 
by the Belgian economist, M. L. L. Sermon, in which all the arguments, political 
and economic, in favour of uniting Western Europe are set forth with excep- 
tional lucidity and conviction. In the light of subsequent developments one of: 
the more interesting essays in the book is that by M. H. Giersch, which discusses 
whether the economic integration of Europe can best be achieved within a 
framework of economic liberalism or whether it requires a considerable admix- 
ture of centralized planning. The answer comes down on the side of liberalism, 
though the author points out that economic union will require harmonization 
of financial and monetary policy—the kind of harmonization which used to do 
itself in the impersonal days of the gold standard but which now requires 
positive intervention on the part of the Governments concerned. 
PAUL BAREAU 
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REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND: A Study of Dail Eireann, r919- 
1948. By J. L. McCracken. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. viii+229 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 30s. 

NOTHING is more remarkable in recent Irish history than the well-nigh uni- 

versal acceptance of representative institutions as the foundation of govem- 

ment in the Republic of Ireland. It is from the first Dail meeting in 1919, when 
it was still a proscribed and revolutionary body, that the present Dail traces 
its descent and its ultimate authority, and Professor McCracken is at his most 
illuminating in his account of the way in which the forces, aspirations, and toa 
large extent the personnel of the revolutionary period were carried over into the 
later parliamentary history of the Irish Free State. The substance of his book is 
an analysis, on lines made familiar elsewhere, of elections and candidates, of 
parties and procedure, of relations between the two Houses and between the 

Lower House and the executive. His treatment of these topics is scholarly and 

rewarding, though he weights his study rather much on the period 1922-37 

on which a good deal of the ground has already been covered—little worth while 

remains to be said, for example, about external ministers and the initiative 

—with the result that the less familiar parliamentary history of the post-1937 

Constitution period hardly receives its share of attention. The best chapters are 

the earlier ones with their detailed analysis of the social background and 

occupation of the members of the first Dail, ‘an urban middle class body’ (p. 33), 

and the use that is made in them of some hitherto unpublished material. The 

changing social character of party members in later years is one point of im- 

portance that emerges from the book as a whole; another is the high survival 

rate among deputies under proportional representation, resulting in com- 
parative security of tenure for well-established deputies and a progressively 
ageing membership of the Dail. 

The author is for the most part content to record and to analyse, and is 
markedly reserved in judgement on other than factual questions. The scope 
of his study moreover imposes limitations which at times restrict its interest. 
Thus, in a last chapter entitled ‘The Dail and the Executive: External Affairs’, 
he examines briefly the history of relations with the Commonwealth but only in 
the context of the legislature’s response to executive initiative or action, thus 
underlining once again the subordinate role of a popular assembly in the shaping 
of external policy. Professor McCracken’s thorough and systematic study, how- 
ever, should prove of lasting value to students of Irish political institutions. 

There are a few errors in the bibliography: Flynn, not Flyn, edited the Irish 
Free State Parliamentary Companion, E. J. Philan should read Phelan; while the 
insets to the useful electoral maps at the end of the study might well have been 
identified where they appear and not only on p. 117. NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


LA NOUVELLE CONSTITUTION ET LE REGIME POLITIQUE DE LA FRANCE. By Jean 
Chatelain. Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1959. 461 pp. Bibliog. Frs. 1,350. 


WirH remarkable and admirable promptitude, Professor Chatelain has produced 
a full-scale, scholarly study of the French Constitution of October 1958. His 
approach, that of the legal theorist, has the characteristic limitations of formal- 
ism, but it is modified by illuminating comparisons both with the constitutional 
and political systems of the Third and Fourth Republics, and with the arrange- 
ments that work in other democratic countries. Political scientists played a 
sufficiently important part in framing the new Constitution of the Fifth Re- 
public for such essays in comparative government to have more meaning than 
usual. 

The book is likely to prove especially useful for students of modern France 
in several ways. It describes fully the novelties of the Fifth Republic—the 
redistribution of powers and functions among the organs of government, the 
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exclusion of all Ministers from Parliament, the new Constitutional Council, and 
the concept of a ‘Community’. It is excellent on the new electoral laws. It 
includes sections on the press, and less satisfactory sections on the political 
parties. It prints a most useful collection of the texts of the main constitutional 
laws and ordonnances. It explains and gives full emphasis to the new parlia- 
mentary procedures, which are more likely than either the power of dissolution 
or the much-discussed emergency powers of the President to strengthen the 
government vis-a-vis the National Assembly. It is remarkably free from party 
prejudices. But when will French academics come to realize the usefulness of 
an index in such works? David THOMSON 


Tue Frencu Lecat System: An Introduction to Civil Law Systems. By René 
David and Henry P. de Vries. New York, Oceana Publications for the 
Parker School of Foreign and Comparative Law, Columbia University, 
1958. 152 pp. Index. $5. 


Tue fact that the Fifth Republic has just embarked on a comprehensive reform 
of the French judicial system in no way detracts from the value of M. David’s 
and Mr de Vries’s introduction, since, as the authors are careful to point out, 
they are seeking, not to give a complete account of the working of the French 
system, but to equip students trained in Anglo-Saxon traditions to understand 
the very different French approach to law and judicial organization. In any 
case the reforms are likely to take a number of years to apply, and they modify 
rather than revolutionize the basic structure with which M. David and Mr de 
Vries are concerned. 

The French legal system is complex and, though highly codified, and so 
presenting to the student a much tidier picture than that afforded by Anglo- 
Saxon legal systems, is extremely difficult to understand. In a series of succinct 
chapters, each with a competent bibliography of works in both French and 
English, the authors describe the French legal tradition, the organization of the 
legal profession, and the basic structure of commercial, criminal, constitutional, 
and administrative law, adding a few guiding principles as to the nature of 
French fiscal and labour laws and some general remarks on the nature of French 
procedural rules, designed to enable the student to understand both the content 
and the omissions of French works of reference on the subject. The first half 
of the book can be read with both pleasure and profit by laymen, but Part 111 
on techniques and methods, and the bibliographical notes contained in the 
Appendix will be mainly of use to lawyers. Political scientists in particular 
have reason to be grateful for this very clear outline of the organization of the 
French judicial system, and for the attempt to define French concepts in a 
context which enables English-speaking students to understand them. 

DoroTHy PICKLES 


THE FRENCH ECONOMY AND THE STATE. A Rand Corporation Research Study. 
By Warren C. Baum. Princeton University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1958. xvi+391 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. $7.50. 60s. 


TuIs volume forms part of a series of research studies sponsored by the Rand 
Corporation. An earlier volume, dealing with Organized Business in France, 
by Henry Ehrmann, the well-known American economist and specialist in 
French labour laws, was published in 1957, and further studies are in prepara- 
tion on political behaviour and foreign policy. The present volume provides a 
well-documented study of French post-war economic policy, with special 
reference to the role played by the State. It considers, therefore, in particular, 
nationalizations, modernization programmes, and the problems of inflation 
and budgetary and balance-of-payments deficits. It includes also a useful 
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description of the French fiscal system and the method of presentation of the 
budget. 

The somewhat formidable array of tables and the impressive bibliography 
should not deter the general reader from seeking in these pages the answer to 
some general questions that preoccupy the American even more than the British 
observer of French politics. The author has endeavoured to explain exactly 
how the French economy works—or does not work—and to do so in a way that 
is extremely readable, that never loses sight of the wood among the trees, and 
that leads up to a long conclusion in which he tries to answer the question: 
‘What’s wrong with the French economy?’ 

The scope of the inquiry, and the difficulties of economic research dealing 
with France (in particular, the inadequacies of French economic statistics, in 
spite of recent improvements brought about by publications of the Institut 
National de Statistique et des Etudes Economiques) are responsible for a certain 
lack of balance in Mr Warren’s picture, although his account is factually sound 
and his intention is clearly to be totally objective. To begin with, he deals only 
with the events of the first decade following the war, with the result that his 
investigation ends before the years of greatest prosperity and before France’s 
entry into the Common Market. Then, too, since he restricts his study to metro- 
politan France, he omits one contribution to France’s economic difficulties, 
namely, ber assistance to her overseas possessions. He does, however, mention 
the financial burden of France’s extensive military commitments. But more 
important, since his main purpose is to answer the question: “‘What’s wrong 
with the French economy?’, there is inevitably in his concluding chapter an 
emphasis on weaknesses rather than on achievements. 

The weaknesses are there, however, and Mr Warren’s analysis will enable 
many English-speaking readers to follow more intelligently and with more 
understanding the economic controversies of both parties and Governments. 
He notes three weaknesses in particular: first, the political divisions which have 
often led to the simultaneous pursuit of conflicting economic objectives; 
secondly, the plethora of plans in an economy which remains largely unplanned 
because no adequate attempt has been made by Governments either to relate 
the plans to each other or to relate concrete decisions to goals often only vaguely 
defined; and third, the extremely intricate and complex methods of State 
intervention, involving a high degree of detailed regulation on paper, and a 
correspondingly high degree of evasion in practice through no less detailed 
provisions for exceptions to the rules. As he says, 


The result is a crazy-quilt of detailed and highly complex regulations of many 
phases of the economic process. A case in point is that of wages. The government 
fixes a legal minimum wage, after consulting with an advisory group that does not 
advise, or whose advice is rarely heeded. The minimum wage proving to be some- 
thing of a strait-jacket, the government may then add bonuses, of questionable 
legality, to the minimum in order to raise it de facto but not de jure. It may also 
give special bonuses to workers on its payrolls in order to raise their wages without 
raising the minimum. To circumvent the effects of such legislation, the employers 
may in turn resort to ‘black’ wages and to a reclassification of workers; these 
stratagems may prompt further intervention by the government with respect to 
the wage hierarchy, and so forth and so on (p. 347). 


This example could be paralleled by others, but it is only fair to add that the 
complications, both in this and in other fields (in that of electoral theory and 
practice for instance), seem to disconcert the French very much less than they do 
outsiders who attempt to understand French problems. On the relation of such 
economic weaknesses to the problem of political behaviour Mr Warren is 
cautious and, it must be said, superficial. But this was not, after all, his subject 
and it is difficult to be profound in a couple of concluding pages. 

DorotHy PICKLES 
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LA FRANCE DEVANT LE MARCHE Commun. By Georges Elgozy. Paris, Flam- 
marion, 1958. 300 pp. Fs. 700. 
TuE problems arising from French participation in the Common Market have 
usually been considered in terms of two nineteenth-century arguments: one 
which asserted that it was only by competition that the French economy would 
become healthy and progressive, and one which feared that competition would 
bring ruin to French manufacturers and workers alike. Since M. Elgozy regards 
the formation of big economic units as inevitable, he really breaks new ground 
by refusing to discuss these questions. He has provided a description of the 
various texts which form the basis of the European Economic Community, and 
he explains their implications; he discusses the ways in which France will be 
affected by these new arrangements; and he concludes with a long section 
describing the ways in which France should reform her economic structure in 
order to derive the greatest benefit from the changes and to avoid disaster. 
The author is a supporter of the Common Market, which he thinks will be 
advantageous for the majority of producers and for the totality of consumers; 
but he also believes that the next three years will be very difficult for France. 
It is interesting that so many of his suggestions are concerned with organiza- 
tion. He proposes a regrouping of the services concerned with foreign trade 
(pp. 215 ff.), not only on the level of ministries and of ambassadors but also on 
the level of regional groups. However, there is no discussion of the economic 
prospects which such a stream-lined organization would have. This looks 
suspiciously like the economics of the Ecole de Droit, and, in spite of its clarity, 
this book is disappointingly vague about resources. DovuGLas JOHNSON 


THE DECLINE OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC. Ed. by James Joll. London, Chatto & 
Windus, 1959. 127 pp. (St Antony’s Papers, No. 5.) 16s. 
In the first of the four papers in this book Professor Max Beloff analyses the 
riots of 6 February 1934. Mr James Joll continues the story with ‘The Making 
of the Popular Front’. The remaining two papers are more specialized in 
character. Mr W. F. Knapp provides a well-balanced discussion of the reason 
for the French failure to react by military action to the remilitarization of the 
Rhineland in March 1936. The essential conditioning factors of the failure 
increasingly seem to have been the weakness and miscalculations of French 
military planning, and the views of the British Government, especially as 
represented by the Prime Minister and Lord Halifax. British responsibility was 
all the greater if, as Mr Knapp holds, ‘the British indeed held the key to the 
situation’ (p. 82). Finally, Mr John Sherwood narrates the last years of one of 
the few politicians of any country in the unhappy ’thirties whose clarity of mind 
and courage remain unsullied in the pages of history, Georges Mandel. 
A. COBBAN 


FRENCH SOCIALISM IN THE CRISIS YEARS 1933-1936: Fascism and the French 
Left. By John T. Marcus. New York, Praeger; London, Atlantic Book 
distributed by Stevens, 1958. xv+216 pp. Bibliog. Index. $5. 37s. 6d. 


It is difficult to see why this book was published in Great Britain; not because 
the events described ave uninteresting, but because they are limited to three 
years about which there is little new to say. The apparent justification of this 
delimitation is provided by the surprising statement on the cover that ‘the last 
spark of the élan vital of French Socialism as a distinct ‘“‘world’’ of its own died 
in the early thirties’. 

There are equally irritating dogmatic statements in the text, such as, for 
instance, ‘in principle, Socialists are pacifists’ (p. 8), or ‘the S.F.1.0., as it 
appeared in the early thirties, was far from a united political entity’ (p. 5). This 
statement, unlike the last one, is strictly accurate, as indeed it would be of the 
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5.F.1.0. in the twenties, the forties, or the fifties! It is a pity, too, that an 
immense amount of work and a good deal of genuine understanding of the com- 
plicated doctrinal controversies of French Socialism (the selective bibliography 
is useful) should be wasted, as far as many British readers are concerned, by 
being translated into the kind of polysyllabic jargon of which the following isa 
fair sample: ‘. . . a functional relationship which would equate the shift in the 
center of gravity of the French left as a dependent variable of the development 
of an antifascist mystique should not be understood as a single or monolithic 
explanation’ (p. 184). DorotHy PICKLES 


FRANCE: The Tragic Years. An Eyewitness Account of War, Occupation and 
Liberation. By Sisley Huddleston. Foreword by Louis Guitard. London, 
Holborn Publishing Company, 1958. xxiv-+360 pp. Illus. Index. 25s. 

Tuis book was written in 1952. From the fact that it was printed in the United 

States, one supposes that it was first published there. The author was a dis- 

tinguished journalist of the inter-war years but his book—a rather superficial 

and one-sided, but not unfair, history of France during the second World War, 
interspersed with some personal reminiscences—will not add to his reputation. 

It is difficult to see why it was published, unless it was thought that the author's 

sympathies with Pétain, and his indignant account of the reign of terror which 

followed liberation in some parts of France, would be useful propaganda. The 
undated Foreword by M. Louis Guitard would seem to lend support to this 
view. ALFRED COBBAN 


WaGING PEACE: The Swiss Experience. By William Bross Lloyd, Jr. Foreword 
by Quincy Wright. Preface by William E. Rappard. Washington, D.C., 
Public Affairs Press, 1958. vii+-101 pp. Index. $2.50. 

THE inspiration of this book was provided by Professor Rappard’s Collective 

Security in Swiss Experience, 1291-1948.1 From the latter Mr Lloyd learnt the 

little-known fact that at the beginning of the sixteenth century the Swiss Con- 

federation had appointed three of its thirteen members, Basle, Schaffhausen, 

and Appenzell, to be ‘permanent neutrals in disputes among cantons’ (p. 11). 

Even as late as 1847 the Balois made an attempt to mediate between the 

Sonderbund and the Protestant Cantons—after 1848, when cantonal sovereignty 

was ended, there was no need. 

Mr Lloyd has briefly reconstructed the history of Switzerland before 1848 
from the original old-German records of the disputes between the Cantons and 
of how they were solved. For he feels that the United Nations have a lesson to 
learn from this earlier Switzerland. ‘. . . although United Nations practice’, he 
writes, ‘has resulted in considerable effective conciliation and mediation, the 
fact remains that no explicit peace-making obligation on the part of states not 
involved in the dispute is stated in the Charter... A new provision of the 
United Nations Charter should lay a definite obligation on every member, in 
case of a serious international dispute, to offer its services as conciliator or 
mediator’ (p. 86). ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


THE Morat Basis of A BACKWARD Society. By Edward C. Banfield with the 
assistance of Laura Fasano Banfield. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press for the 
Research Center in Economic Development and Cultural Change, The 
University of Chicago, 1958. 204 pp. Illus. Map. Tables. Index. $4. 

Tuis book describes a Southern Italian village called Montegrano, a fictitious 

name for a real place in the mountainous, arid inland region of Lucania where 

the author, an American sociologist, with his family spent nine months in 

1954-5 investigating conditions. He attributes the poverty and backwardness 


1 London, Allen and Unwin, 1948. 
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of Montegrano largely to ‘the inability of the villagers to act together for their 
common good’ (p. 10); and this inability arises out of their ‘amoral familism’— 
which means, we learn (though not, in so many words, till p. 80) that they 
‘maximize the material, short-run advantage of the nuclear family’ (i.e. the 
family as restricted to husband, wife, and children). He supports this contention 
by detailed descriptions of how the Montegranesi live and of their responses to 
interviews and questionings conducted by means of TAT (which means thematic 
apperception tests). 

If one can surmount the sociological jargon, there is much of interest, and 
some sound observation, in this account. Montegrano seems to have been a 
curiously negative village, with no extreme characteristics apart from its poverty. 
It may therefore be taken as reasonably representative of local conditions— 
though it is surprising to be told that birth control, generally still frowned upon 
in Southern Italy, is in common practice there. But one cannot help wondering 
whether common sense plus a modicum of experience of the Mezzogiorno would 
not have arrived at exactly the same conclusion as to the peasants’ unwillingness 
to ‘act together’ ; while in accounting for it a good deal more weight might have 
been given to natural factors of adverse climate and geography. 

MURIEL GRINDROD 


SoviET DIPLOMACY AND THE SPANISH Civit War. By David T. Cattell. Berke- 
ley, Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1957; London, Cambridge 
University Press, 1958. x-++-204 pp. Bibliog. Index. Paper bound $2. Cloth 
bound $3. 22s. 6d. 

THE theme of this companion volume to the author’s Communism and the 

Spanish Civil War published in 1955 (see International Affairs, April 1956, 

p. 226) is the Soviet Union’s attempt ‘to use the Spanish crisis to strengthen her 

relations with England and France and to defend herself against German 

aggression’ (p. v). Lack of firmness on the part of France, and even more of 

Great Britain, in dealing with German and Italian intervention in Spain is 


| represented as one of the main reasons for the Soviet Union seeking a pact with 


Germany as the only alternative to isolation, but Soviet intervention and 
obstructiveness are not glossed over. The story is told in great detail, much of 
it drawn from post-war memoirs and collections of documents, but much also 
from contemporary Communist press comment and other publications, or from 
the interminable proceedings of the Non-Intervention Committee. The numer- 
ous references to sources are most welcome in a book of this kind, but it would 
be more convenient for the reader to have them at the foot of each page, rather 
then collected together at the end. K. DUFF 


THE FOUNDING OF THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY. By John Ford Golay. 
University of Chicago Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1958. 
xii+299 pp. Bibliog. Index. 37s. 6d. 

Mr Goray held official positions in the Allied Secretariat and High Com- 

mission in Germany between 1948 and 1953. During this period he appears to 

have formed a very favourable opinion of the West German people’s political 
qualities, and his book is a protest against the ‘wholesale indictments’ of 

Germany which resulted from the second World War. It is a sincere, con- 

scientious, and sympathetic piece of work. The title is slightly misleading, as 

the book deals almost entirely with the drawing up of the Basic Law or pro- 
visional constitution and with the attitudes towards it taken up by the Allied 
representatives, the West German political parties, and individual members of 
the Parliamentary Council. 

The author describes his work in the preface as ‘an essay in the promotion 
of international understanding’. It is likely to have a salutary effect on some 
readers with strong anti-German prejudices. But the purpose is marred by 
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confusing arrangement and by an irritating habit of including frequent quote- 
tions without giving the authors’ names in the text. The uninformed reade 
will frequently find the argument difficult to follow, while the student of German 
affairs in search of enlightenment and clarification will often be disappointed, 
Not all Mr. Golay’s judgements can be accepted. For example, he writes 
(p. 135) that the Cabinet’s ‘collective responsibility is assured’, in spite of the 
fact that one member of Dr Adenauer’s Cabinet voted against the Saar Agree. 
ment in 1955 and four others abstained on the vote without considering it 
necessary to resign. Again, he makes the surprising statement—the book is 
dated October 1957—that Herr Jacob Kaiser and Dr Josef Wuermeling were 
possible successors to Dr Adenauer and that there was no Protestant candidate 
within the C.D.U. (pp. 154-5). His enthusiasm also carries him too far when he 
refers on the final page to the political ‘miracle’ in Western Germany ina 
passage which summarizes the political achievements of the Federal Republic's 
first seven years without mentioning any of the defects. 
RICHARD HIscocks 


DOKUMENTE ZUR DEUTSCHLANDPOLITIK DER SOWJETUNION. Band 1. Vom 
Potsdamer Abkommen am 2. August 1945 bis zur Erklarung iiber die 
Herstellung der Souveranitat der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik 
am 25. Marz 1954. Berlin, Riitten & Loening, 1957. xxiv-+584 pp. DM 
14.50. 

TuIs volume of documents is concerned with the relations between the German 
Democratic Republic and the other secialist States, principally with the Soviet 
Union, from the Potsdam conference until the Democratic Republic gained its 
sovereignty in 1954. The term ‘documents’ is here used in its widest sense to 
cover not only the customary speeches and conference communiqués but also 
relevant newspaper articles. Unlike the Chatham House volume of documents 
on the occupation of Germany,’ which covers a similar period, this series is 
concerned less with ordinances and directives, with the many details of the 
surrender terms and the implementation of policy, than with the broader field 
of policy formulation at international conferences, etc. In this way this series 
will serve to provide a context—but unfortunately only in respect to the one 
side—for the R.I.I.A. volume. 

There are a certain number of angularities in style, especially in the transla- 
tions from Russian, but the typography is clear and librarians and users alike 
will appreciate a volume of documents which is compact and can be easily 
handled. RACHEL F. WALL 


YEAR Book III. 1958. Introduction by Robert Weltsch. London, East and 
West Library for the Leo Baeck Institute of Jews from Germany, 1958. 
xxix-+416 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 35s. 

THE Leo Baeck Institute, which maintains offices in Jerusalem, London, and 

New York, was formed for the purpose of advancing study and research on 

German-Jewish history. In addition to monographs it publishes a Yearbook, 

of which so far three stately volumes have appeared. Like its predecessors, the 

1958 issue makes interesting and varied reading. Its contents range from 

scholarly works to merely biographical or autobiographical reminiscences. One 

wonders, however, whether such variety in both contents and quality must not 
destroy much of the permanent impact which a publication of this kind can 
make. No doubt, the essays by Professor Simon on Martin Buber, by Dr 

Carstens on the Court Jews, and by Dr Rosenbaum on Albert Ballin constitute 

most valuable contributions to our knowledge and understanding of the rise 

and fall of German Jewry. But too much—though not all—of the rest of the 


1 Documents on Germany under Occupation 1945-54. Selected and ed. by Beate Ruhm 
von Oppen (Oxford University Press, 1955.) 
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volume is of far less significance. There should be no room in a scholarly 
publication for mere apologetics or personal memoirs. The volume includes two 
chapters from a posthumous work by Dr Leo Baeck himself, unfortunately re- 
printed in such small type that reading is rendered unduly difficult. One may 
well wonder whether the publication of this work in toto would not render a 
greater service to the Institute’s cause than the continuation of the Yearbook 
series in its present form. E. J. CoHN 


WEGE UND ZIELE DER WIRTSCHAFT OSTERREICHS. By Carl Hudeczek. Vienna, 

Springer-Verlag, 1958. viii+271 pp. DM 33. Sw. frs. 33.80. $7.85. 56s. 
THE remarkable recovery of the Austrian economy since the end of World 
War II is ably presented here by Dr C. Hudeczek who, as a former member of 
the Austrian Foreign Service and head of its Economic Department, was 
intimately connected with the implementation of economic policy, especially as 
far as international trade and payments are concerned. The author points out 
that despite a stagnant population the rate of growth of the Austrian national 
product in the post-war years exceeded that of most other European countries. 
The succinct chapters on agricultural production and policy show clearly the 
difficulties which agriculture faces as to integration into a European or a world 
market. In Austria, where much of the land in the alpine regions is submarginal, 
agricultural protection and subsidies constitute a heavy financial burden, which 
is borne for the sake of preserving social and political equilibrium, a choice 
which is made in all Western European countries. 

Austrian industry has made great progress thanks to the high rate of invest- 
ment after the war, largely financed out of Marshall Plan Counterpart funds, 
retained profits, and bank credits. A brief summary is given of the achieve- 
ments and problems of each important industrial sector. In the immediate 
post-war years economic recovery and production increases were accompanied 
by a substantial degree of inflation, which was so to speak institutionalized 
through price-wage pacts decreeing uniform price and wage boosts every year 
or so. This vicious spiral was stopped in 1952 when Austria’s popular Minister 
of Finance Professor Kamitz stabilized the currency by resorting to the orthodox 
measures of monetary and fiscal policy, such as raising the discount rate, im- 
posing more stringent reserve requirements, and balancing the budget. In a 
few years Austria was able to solve her balance-of-payments problems and her 
foreign exchange reserves increased by leaps and bounds. Dr Hudeczek men- 
tions all the relevant phases of the country’s financial reconstruction and 
describes the measures which enabled it to achieve such an outstanding record 
of financial stability. An analysis of the post-war changes in Austria’s foreign 
trade and payments leads to a consideration of the problems Austria will have 
to face when the establishment of the Common Market becomes a fact. The 
Austrians are in favour of liberalizing trade over as wide a geographical area as 
possible, but because of the country’s special position and the fact that some of 
its industries are in the infant stage some safeguards and ‘starting aids’ may be 
required. 

The only shortcomings of this book are due to its limitations in size, which 
make it inevitable that many interesting aspects and problems cannot be dealt 
with as fully as their importance deserves. Well chosen statistical data, taken 
mostly from official sources, usually permit comparisons between pre-war and 
the 1953-57 period. The book is a ‘must’ for anyone interested in Austrian 
economic affairs. EDGAR PLAN 


Warsaw IN Cuarns. By Stefan Korbonski. Trans. from the original Polish 

by Norbert Guterman. London, Allen & Unwin, 1959. 319 pp. Index. 30s. 
TuIs book, the author’s second, has all the marks of authenticity. It carries 
forward, in diary form, the story told as far as the spring of 1945 in Fighting 
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Warsaw (London, Allen & Unwin, 1956)—with this difference that, despite the 
title, the whole of Poland is drawn inte the picture. Mr Korbonski belonged to 
the inner circle of those who waged the struggle for national survival, first 
against the Nazi invaders and then against the ‘liberators’ from the East when 
at last the forms of peace had been restored. A recognized leader of the Populist 
(Peasant) Party, he has a first-hand story to tell about the death and funeral 
of Wincenty Nitos, of the mistakes made by Mr Mikolajczyk, about the “Three 
Times Yes’ referendum of 1946, the election abuses of the following year, and 
the meeting of the Diet in which the veteran labour leader Zulawski arraigned 
the Bierut regime for not being what it purported to be. 

The reader will also get in these pages useful glimpses of life in various parts 
of Poland in the immediate post-war years—of the highlands, of Silesia, of the 
Baltic foreshore: of La Guardia’s famous visit, and of the successive arrests of 
‘non-conformers’. By slow, if violent, degrees the Peasant leadership was broken 
down; some lost their lives, others went to prison, a few escaped. Korbonski 
and his wife got away at the end of 1947, so that pp. 280-310 of his story are no 
longer those of an eye-witness. Nevertheless, we learn something of the ‘purge’ 
which sent Gomulka and Archbishop Wyszynski to prison and established the 
military controls under Rokossovsky. We are then told of the ‘rising’ in Poznan 
of June 1956, the ensuing demonstrations at Czestochowa, and the triumph in 
October of ‘national’ over Soviet Communism. For the first time since 1939 
Poles had a real sense of directing their own lives. 

The author makes it clear that the country is still under one-party rule, and 
that many hopes have been dissipated. I should question one thing said at the 
end, viz. that ‘only the fear of Russian intervention restrains the Polish people 
from overthrowing the Communist dictatorship’ (p. 310). Surely they have 
also to face the fact of an unreconciled Western neighbour, whose objections to 
the Oder—Neisse frontier are unequivocal. W. J. Rose 


Tus 1s Communist HuncGArRy. Ed. by Robert Finley Delaney. Introduction 
by John MacCormac. Chicago, Regnery, 1958. xxviii+-260 pp. $4.50. 
E1cut Hungarian contributors, men and women, who fled after the Revolution, 
describe conditions in Communist Hungary. Each one covers a different 
territory: family life, the Church, press, music, education, youth organization, 
and economics. Jézsef Kévagé, the former Mayor of Budapest, gives a lucid 
description of the process of Communist Gieichschaltung. The choice of the 
other contributors seems to have been haphazard and conditioned by the fact 
that they all live in America. The contributions are uneven. Lack of literary 
quality and weak translation make this an unsatisfactory effort in spite of some 
interesting eye-witness narratives. Some of the contributors cannot resist the 
temptation to lace their narratives with rather tedious didactic essays. The 
editorial comments appeal to the emotions and are not always in the best of 
taste. The conclusion gives a distorted picture of the continuation of resistance 
in present-day Hungary. It totally ignores the post-revolutionary disappoint- 
ment with the Western world for its lack of support for the Revolution. The 
book is dedicated to St Stephen and the late John MacCormac, who was New 
York Times correspondent in Vienna. The latter in his introduction gives a 
fairly accurate account of the uprising. ANDREW REVAI 


THE SOVIET-YUGOSLAV CONTROVERSY, 1948-58: A Documentary Record. 
Ed. by Robert Bass and Elizabeth Marbury. Introduction by Hans Kohn. 
New York, Prospect Books for the East Europe Institute, 1959. xix-+225 
pp. $3.95. 

GIVEN the length of time covered, and the prolixity of Communist speakers and 

writers, the choice of documents given here is as representative as any volume of 

this size could cover. It begins with the Yu:goslav letter of 20 March 1948 to the 
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Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the first 
published in the controversy which was to lead to Yugoslavia’s expulsion from 
the Cominform; and ends with the Note of 24 June 1958 from Belgrade to the 
Hungarian Foreign Ministry protesting against thosestatements in the Hungarian 
announcement of the execution of Imre Nagy and his companions which impli- 
cated Yugoslavia in the Hungarian ‘counter-revolution’. (It is a pity that the 
precise source is not always stated.) In the years between the rift had widened 
and closed more than once, and the narrative which links the documents out- 
lines its course. 

In his brief introduction Professor Kohn discusses the problem which has 
from the outset confronted the Bolshevik leaders whenever the divergence 
between Communism and nationalism, obliterated in theory, presented itself as 
a genuine political dilemma demanding a choice. JANE DEGRAS 


BosNIAN Story. By Ivo Andri¢. Trans. by Kenneth Johnstone. London, 
Lincolns-Prager, 1958. 462 pp. 2Is. 
TuIs novel, set in Bosnia in the early nineteenth century, is the first in a series 
of modern Yugoslav fiction to be published by Lincolns-Prager and edited by 
John Parker, M.P., who says in the preface: ‘Constructive political and economic 
action has been accompanied by creative work in many other spheres. . . . So 
far the writing of the South Slavs has been almost unknown to the English 
speaking public. In no field is their virility more striking. . . . Here there is none 
of the cramping hand which has limited Russian literature in recent decades.’ 
E. G. C. 


Tue DivipED Lanp: An Anglo-Greek Tragedy. By Geoffrey Chandler. London, 
Macmillan; New York, St Martin’s Press, 1959. xvi+214 pp. Illus. Maps. 
21s. 

THE divisions of Mr Chandler’s title were those in Greece during and immediately 

after the second World War. There were many distinct lines of division: be- 

tween those in enemy-occupied Greece and those abroad; between Communists 
and anti-Communists; between monarchists and republicans; between colla- 
borators and the Resistance. The lines of division seldom coincided exactly, 
though it sometimes suited particular interests to make it appear that they 
coincided and if possible to force them to do so. Thus it was that the Communists 
propagated the legend that monarchists and collaborators were indistinguish- 
able; and thus too the intransigence of the extreme Right forced many liberals 
and republicans to identify themselves increasingly with the Communists. Mr 

Chandler gives an accurate, convincing, and illuminating account, from personal 

experience, of the British attempt to restore reason and order to this chaotic 

pattern between 1944 and 1947. 

His account is mainly descriptive rather than analytical. Nevertheless he 
passes a number of judgements with which it is possible to agree without seeing 
very clearly on what basis of argument they rest. He says that ‘the [British] 
analysis had never been correct and policy had therefore been lacking’ (p. 188) ; 
and he blames ‘the absence of political and psychological acumen’ (p. 213) and 
other failings without indicating precisely what was wrong or what should have 
been done. The answers are no doubt implicit in the pleasantly flowing narra- 
tive, and will be more apparent to the reader who is not, like the reviewer, too 
familiar with the trees to be able to see the wood. C. M. WooDHOUSE 


TURKEY AND SOME PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL LAw. By Yilmaz M. Altug. 
Foreword by Amry Vandenbosch. Istanbul, Yenilik Basimevi for the 
University of Istanbul, 1958. 170 pp. Bibliog. Index. 1635 Kurus. $2.50. 

Tus publication has a somewhat old-fashioned look about it. This is partly, 

though not entirely, due to the fact that it is concerned with the history of 
cc 
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Turkey’s place in international society. It does not, however, excuse references 
to old editions of leading textbooks and to institutions, such as the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, which are no longer in existence. As may be 
expected, the book deals with subjects of special concern to Turkey: capitula- 
tions, the Straits, the dependencies of the Ottoman Empire, and minorities. It 
contains little that cannot be found in leading textbooks of international law, 
apart perhaps from the account of early Turkish history which is not easily 
available to those unable to use Turkish source material. On the other hand, 
the author himself says that the archives of the Ottoman Empire are still 
largely a closed book, even in Turkey (p. 2). Much of the book, therefore, is 
culled from secondary sources, many of them foreign. Few will agree with the 
author’s statement (p. 148) that ‘the treatment of minorities in the Turkish 
Empire was quite fair’, qualified though it is by an admission that ‘it would not 
be true to assert that no wrong was ever done them’. No account of the treat- 
ment of minorities in Turkey can be complete without detailed reference to the 
treatment accorded to the Armenian minority which suffered more than any 
other under Turkish rule. It may be hoped that the Turkish archives will be 
made available one day so as to enable the West to assess developments in 
Turkey from 1856 onwards against the background of Turkish diplomatic 
material. F. Honic 


U.S.S.R. 


A SHort History oF Russia. By Richard Charques. London, The English 
Universities Press, 1959. 260 pp. Maps. Index. (The Teach Yourself 
Books.) 8s. 6d. 

Mr CHARQUES has provided an introduction to Russian history which sets an 

entirely new standard in popular (and popularly priced) works on the subject. 

It is admirably concise, accurate, and well written. The whole course and char- 

acter of Russian history is so different from that of English history that a book 

of this kind was long needed for the information of the general public, to whom, 
while Soviet Russia is at least a daily headline and often much more, pre-Soviet 

Russia remains obscure and remote. 

Mr Charques has shown great skill in his delineation of the main periods of 
Russian history: the era of Kiev, the time of the troubles, the rise of Peter the 
Great, the intellectual ferment and peasant problems of the nineteenth century, 
etc. The reader is never bogged down in detail, but all the essential facts 
emerge forming a lucid incisive picture of the movement of Russian history 
throughout the ages. Mr Charques’ last chapter, ‘After 1917, Between West and 
East’, may be confidently recommended to any ‘home student’ seeking a suc- 
cinct account of Bolshevism in action since 1917, its aims, achievements, and 
inherent defects. 

The book is indexed and has a short bibliography. C. G. 


LA NOUVELLE ORIENTATION DU COMMERCE EXTERIEUR SOVIETIQUE: Asie, 
Afrique, Amérique Latine. By Louis Kawan. Preface by A. Wauters. 
Brussels, Centre National pour l’Etude des Pays 4 Régime Communiste, 
1958. 317 pp. Bibliog. Bel. frs. 275. 

M. Kawa offers us a good deal more than is promised by the title of his book: 

his reader will be surprised to find there even a general historical outline of 

Soviet trade, an analysis of the shifts in its structure over the last twenty years 

or so, and a description of its institutional framework. 

On his subject proper M. Kawan provides a conscientious—country by coun- 
try—history of Soviet relations with as many as nearly thirty retarded econo- 
mies of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. This in itself makes the book very 
useful. His assessment of trends in the Soviet aid-and-trade drive in the under- 
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developed areas of the world is well balanced, and so is his approach to the vexed 
problem of the motives behind it—politics vs. economics. But as to the future, 
is he not being a little carried away by his imagination when forecasting that 
‘Moscow will gradually become a kind of London market for raw materials 
where one will find . . . products which used to be sold in London and cata- 
logued as “colonial products” ’? (p. 305). There is the risk, in making such 
prognostications, that one may be too strongly influenced by the impact of 
Soviet manoeuvring with marginal quantities on the weakened world market. 

One wonders too whether M. Kawan sufficiently allows in his otherwise 
admirable book for the growth of Russian troubles and headaches as Russian 
business in primary produce and dealings with primary producers grow. 
Today—a few months since the book appeared—we can point to the well- 
known reacticns in some under-developed countries to the U.S.S.R.’s reckless 
sellings in depressed metal-markets. Still greater is the dilemma which the new 
anti-Communist policy of President Nasser has posed to the aid-giving and 
cotton-buying Soviet Union. 

What is modestly included in the book as a preface by Professor Wauters, 
the former Belgian Ambassador to Moscow, is in its own right an original and 
important essay on the subject and deserves special attention. 

ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 


CONVENTIONS COLLECTIVES ET REALITES OUVRIERES EN EUROPE DE L’EST. By 

Paul Barton. Paris, Editions Ouvriéres, 1957. 287 pp. Tables. Frs. 750. 
THE special value of this study on collective agreements in the Soviet orbit lies in 
the fact that it includes the original texts of three such agreements from Soviet 
factories, which for the first time have become available to Western students of 
the U.S.S.R. The study itself contains a concise outline of the evolution of 
Soviet collective agreements, and a very illuminating analysis of labour/manage- 
ment relations in theory and practice. Contrasting the Soviet with the Western 
method of management/trade union negotiations, M. Barton denies the very 
possibility of any genuine collective bargaining where labour conditions and 
wages are laid down by decree and merely restated in the ‘agreements’. The 
texts of these agreements show that their essential purpose is to express the 
requirements of a plan already decided upon cver the heads of the workers. 
The author’s analysis brings out many interesting sidelights on working 
conditions. 

M. Barton gives examples of workers’ discontent manifested in the satellites. 
He concludes that the meagre reforms in the U.S.S.R. since Stalin’s death will 
not long satisfy the workers, and that there, too, the discontents will inevitably 
assume an acute form. MARGARET DEWAR 


THE RUSSIANS IN THE Arctic: Aspects of Soviet Exploration and Exploita- 
tion of the Far North, 1937-57. By Terence Armstrong. London, Methuen, 
1958. 182 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 22s. 6d. 

Dr ARMSTRONG’S concise and readable account of Soviet Arctic activities since 

1937 brings out the importance of the Arctic in Soviet thinking. The Arctic 

Circle runs through Soviet territory for 164 degrees out of 360, and the expanse 

of sea and ice to the north of Russia appears to the Soviet people very much as 

anatural extension of their own territory, whose resources have to be discovered 
and exploited just like those on land. Dr Armstrong describes some of the 
experiments of the Soviet authorities to this end: the extraordinary two-and-a- 
half year drift of the Soviet ice-breaker Sedov which was carried across the face 
of the Arctic jammed tightly in the slowly-moving ice; the early attempts to use 
the aeroplane as an instrument of Arctic exploration; and the development of 
short-term expeditions designed to bring the marine biologist, the meteorologist, 
and the oceanographer into Arctic research. The author also follows in detail 
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the mysterious voyage of the German sea-raider Komet, which left the Baltic 
in July 1940 and, with Soviet help and encouragement, passed along the north- 
ern coast of Soviet Russia, and emerged into the Pacific Ocean to harass 
British shipping. There are, too, some notes on Arctic history and archaeology; 
what could be more tantalizing than the discovery of ancient Greek coins in a 
remote peninsula of Eastern Siberia? 

Dr Armstrong has written a balanced and instructive account of Soviet 
Arctic exploration, in which accuracy of scientific data and a liveliness of 
narrative combine to make an attractive book. J. M. MACKINTOSH 


POLITICHESKII SLOVAR. Ed. by B. N. Ponomarev. Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 
1958. 680 pp. Subject index. 17 roubles. 


Tus Political Dictionary, the first edition of which appeared in 1940, is one of 
the most useful of recent Soviet publications in the field of politics. The book 
is divided into ten sections, each consisting of a great many separate entries. 
The sections cover the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the U.S.S.R., 
the rest of the world, the international labour and ‘democratic’ movement, 
international relations, political economy, religion and atheist propaganda, 
international and constitutional law, and world history. Numerous concepts 
currently employed by Soviet leaders and propagandists are defined and 
explained in terms that should leave little doubt as to their meaning in post- 
Stalinist Russia. IvAN AVAKUMOVIC 


BIOGRAPHIC DIRECTORY OF THE USSR. Compiled by the Institute for the Study 
of the USSR, Munich, Germany. General editor Wladimir S. Merzalow. 
New York, Scarecrow Press; London, Bailey Bros & Swinfen, 1958. ix+ 
782 pp. $16. 144s. 

THE intention was certainly praiseworthy. Given the absence of anything like 

a Who’s Who published in the U.S.S.R. itself, sti dents and writers on that 

country’s affairs are often handicapped by lack of ixformation about the past 

exploits of Soviet citizens whose names suddenly appea: in the news. The editors 
of this volume (there are nineteen names in the Ist of the ‘English language 
editorial staff’) write that ‘it is intended to be used as a handy reference work for 
journalists, radio and television commentators, and students of Soviet affairs’ 

(p. vi). There are over 2,000 entries, the information extending usually to the 

end of 1957. A random check reveals some odd features. Mr Shvernik, at one 

time Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, a post equivalent to 

President of the U.S.S.R., is allotted one page; Mr Skryabin, described as a 

helminthologist, is given one and a half pages. (In between there is half a page 

for a poetry reader.) Mr Vedenisov, a transport engineer, gets a slightly longer 
entry than Marshal Vasilevsky, while the chief surgeon of the city of Gorki 
enjoys substantially more space than the R.S.F.S.R. Minister of Agriculture. 

At least two candidate members of the Soviet Communist Party Central Com- 

mittee are omitted, as well as many of the oblast Party secretaries (the rising 

generation of Soviet leaders); few of the Sovnarkhozy chairmen are included. 
In short, the gap has been only partly filled, and that in a fairly haphazard 
fashion. The price of the book is shocking. JANE DEGRAS 


Documents: Soviet Russia’s Anti-Islam Policy in Turkestan. Introduced and 
collected by Baymirza Hayit. Diisseldorf, Cologne, Forschungsdienst 
Osteuropa, 1958. 48 pp. Map. 

Tuts small work consists of nine items translated from the Russian and vernac- 

ular press of Soviet Central Asia and Kazakhstan. The items are designed to 

illustrate the real attitude of the Soviet Government towards Islam, which is one 
of implacable hostility in marked contrast to the impression of tolerance and 
indulgence which Soviet propaganda tries to convey to the Muslim peoples 
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outside the U.S.S.R. The items have been well selected and would be an eye- 
opener to those Muslims—and there are not a few of them—who regard the 
Soviet Union as a friend of Islam. There is a telling introduction by Dr 
Baymirza Hayit, the author of Turkestan im XX. Jahrhundert (Darmstadt, 
1956), a well-informed and objectively written account of Turkestan under the 
Soviets. G. E, WHEELER 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


DESTIN DU PROCHE-ORIENT. By Pierre Rondot. Paris, Editions du Centurion, 
1959. 284 pp. Diagrams. Frs. 1,050. 


Tuts book is a superb piece of scholastic journalism; nothing like it exists in 
English. Colonel Rondot has already proved, in his recent L’Islam et les 
Musulmans d’aujourd’hui (Paris, Editions de l’Orante, 1958), his capacity for 
telling intelligent learners, or newspaper readers, what they need to know in 
order to understand current situations in the Middle East; his new book is fresh 
proof of this useful skill. 

The tale is told from the standpoint of a Western liberal, and with great 
detachment. It begins with a snapshot of the area in a moment of turmoil— 
July 1958. Regicides have just taken over in Iraq; the Lebanese are quarrelling 
and shooting; British and American troops are landing in Amman and Beirut 
respectively. It then categorizes the forces at work, local and foreign. It tells 
just enough of the history of two of them—the awakening of national conscious- 
ness and the resentment over Palestine; it ends with a chapter on the Russian 
re-entry into the fray, via Egypt. This last emphasizes, and how justly, the 
extent to which President Nasser owes his renown to fulfilling the Arab yearning 
for self-confidence, and how much Russia owes her initial successes to being the 
first great Power to display the confidence that all hearts desired. 

So dispassionate is the account that it bears scarcely a trace of the nationality 
of its author. For instance, how rare it is for a Frenchman to see King 
Abdullah’s merits. It is, further, so full of home truths about permanent factors 
that it remains enlightening even though there have been many confusing moves 
on the chequerboard since it was finished in November 1958. One mild criti- 
cism: at points Colonel Rondot attributes to British good management results 
that the Foreign Office archives, when disgorged, may well prove to have been 
achieved by good luck; and here and there he is unduly critical of American 
mistakes which are, after all, little different from those the British made first. 
The main American trouble in the Middle East has surely been refusal to learn 
by British experience. 

He ends with a major question of our times: which of the two, Arab 
nationalism or Soviet pressure (or indeed Communist, including Chinese, 
pressure), is to be the governing factor in the Middle East. He seems to think 
the last word lies with the Arabs, and, military invasion always apart, he may 
be right. ELIZABETH MONROE 


MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS. No. 1. London, Chatto & Windus, 1958. 141 pp. 
(St Antony’s Papers, No. 4.) 16s. 
CAHIERS and mélanges are a notoriously awkward medium of publication. They 
take as long to produce as a book and there is but little scope for essays of 
topical interest; they are not much cheaper than books and neither specialist 
nor general reader is likely to find more than two or three articles of specific 
interest to him. Within these limitations this first instalment on Middle Eastern 
affairs is as good as can be. The first and longest article is provided by Mr 
Albert Hourani: ‘The Middle East and the Crisis of 1956’. Written in 1957, much 
of it is still of relevance and interest, but some of Mr Hourani’s observations 
have clearly been overtaken by the subsequent course of events. He tends to 
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underrate somewhat the impact of the Soviet Union and Communism on the 
Arab world and it is doubtful whether he would reiterate in 1959 his belief that 
‘the problem of Israel is . . . the ultimate cause of the crises which arise and will 
arise in the Middle East’ (p. 35). Professor Ann Lambton (on Secret Societies 
and the Persian Revolution of 1905-6), Mr Gabriel Baer (Waqf Reform in 
Egypt), and Mr P. M. Holt (The Source-Materials of the Sudanese Mahdia) 
have contributed extremely solid studies with awe-inspiring documentation, 
Cahiers are not only difficult to prepare—they are almost impossible to review. 
With all its disadvantages, a quarterly sponsored by St Antony’s might be 
preferable to the series published at present. WALTER Z. LAQUEUR 


ARAB Unity: Hope and Fulfillment. By Fayez A. Sayegh. New York, The 
Devin-Adair Company, 1958. xvii+272 pp. Index. $4. 

Dr Fayez A. SAYEGH, a Palestinian Arab and currently Counsellor of the 
Yemen delegation to the United Nations, has deservedly gained the reputation 
of being the most articulate exponent of the Arab cause in the United States. 
‘ His book, unfortunately, is not quite up to the standard of Dr Sayegh’s fre- 
quent television appearances and his shorter essays published in the Middle 
East Forum. It presents the case for the movement for Arab unity in rather 
general terms without reference to either great Power rivalries or internal 
political and social trends in the Arab world. It was meant to be a very topical 
book, and Dr Sayegh says that he anticipated the Iraqi coup d’état. This may 
well be, but he certainly did not anticipate what happened after the coup; he 
envisaged a struggle between ‘static’ and ‘dynamic’ regimes in the Arab world, 
but apparently never considered the possibility that the ‘progressive’ regimes 
would be outflanked by even more ‘progressive’ ones. In a book of 270 pages on 
the contemporary Middle East he does not once mention the Soviet Union or 
Communism—no mean achievement, but hardly a realistic contribution to the 
analysis of an important political topic. As a result, his book has already been 
overtaken by the turn of events and is less helpful for the understanding of 
current events than Dr Nuseibeh’s study —or George Antonius’ Avab Awaken- 
ing (1938). Which is a great pity, for a serious study of the movement for Arab 
unity has been long overdue. WALTER Z. LAQUEUR 


ISLAM AND THE ARABS. By Rom Landau. London, Allen & Unwin, 1958. 
299 pp. Bibliog. Index. 30s. 

LISTED as already the author of thirty-six books, Professor Landau now occupies 
the Chair of Islamic and North African Studies in the College of the Pacific, 
California. The present volume, designed to provide ‘solid background know- 
ledge’ for the general reader ‘but also for university students’, certainly makes 
pleasant reading with chronological and other summaries appended to each 
chapter. It is necessary, however, to call attention to serious defects in the broad 
treatment, apart from errors of detail. 

‘In many circumstances it seems permissible to employ the terms ‘‘Arab” 
and “Muslim” as interchangeable’ (preface, p. 8); but in a political context this 
can be misleading, as when our author states that it was an ‘Arab’ empire that 
was invaded by the Mongols in the thirteenth century (p. 159), or that the Arab 
countries were subsequently ‘colonized’ by the Turks who monopolized ‘leader- 
ship, wealth, educaticnal and cultural opportunities’ (pp. 160, 237). Further, 
Western scholars are now so much more ready than formerly to acknowledge the 
mediaeval West’s cultural debt to Islam that it is unnecessary to depict mediaeval 
Europe as ‘wallowing in filth and degradation . . . while . . . almost everyone in 
Moorish Spain could read and write’ (pp. 120-1) The two-way exaggeration of 
this theme is so often repeated (pp. 78, 86, 89, 116, 153, 160) that one begins to 


1 The Ideas of Avab Nationalism (London, Oxford University Press, 1956). Reviewed 
in International Affairs, October 1957, p. 511. 
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suspect an obsessive prejudice. The treatment of the controversial negotiations 
during the first World War is again misleadingly superficial, and the biblio- 
graphy significantly does not include Elie Kedourie’s important England and 
the Middle East,’ which has illuminated this phase. GEORGE KIRK 


THE THIRTEENTH POWER: The Middle East and the World Situation. By 
Major-General Richard Hilton. London, Christopher Johnson, 1958. 
256 pp. Map. Index. 18s. 

Major-GENERAL HILTon, who has written books before on Indian questions 

and on his experiences in Moscow, and who (say his publishers) speaks eleven 

languages, gives us here some notes and reflections, from an individual view- 
point, on Middle-Eastern history and affairs. His criterion for praise or blame is 
quite simply ‘does this individual, or nation, or tendency, conform to my idea 
of British Interests as I have always seen them?’; and, inevitably, many severe 
casualties among foreign statesmen (and our own) mark his 250 pages of 
vigorous writing. The Thirteenth Power—the other twelve are a mixed bag, 
some nations, some political movements, and one ‘neurosis’—is ‘the power of 
international money-lending on the grand scale’ (p. 11): a power which General 

Hilton finds to be ubiquitous and tyrannical. Indeed, ‘for the sixth time in four 

hundred years mankind is in danger of world conquest—this time not by 

fighting power but by trickery’ (p. rz), and ‘the same “thirteenth power’’ will 
continue to pull the strings which will control the new World Government’ 

(p. 12). Some of the existing world-agencies are seen as scarcely less dangerous ; 

even of poor, ineffective Unesco it is asserted that its terms of reference ‘could 

be a devastating weapon in the hands of a small group of “dominant men”’, if 
these men wished to mould the nations to a certain pattern’ (p. 209). The 

British race alone can save this menacing situation. 

These thoughts, and others on the same general wave-length, are developed 
with evident conviction, and it may well be that, to some internationally-minded 
and realistically disillusioned readers, the chief interest of the book will be to 
see with how much ardour, singlemindedness, and thoroughgoing old-fashioned 
nationalism these views are, in 1958, still held; they are, for better or worse, still 
going strong, and to General Hilton and doubtless plenty of others the critics of 
the British Government initiative in, and conduct of, the Suez débacle were just 
‘the misguided “fifth column” within our ranks’ (p. 164). S. H. LoNGRIGG 


REVOLUTION IN IRAQ: An Essay in Comparative Public Opinion. By Caractacus. 
London, Gollancz, 1959. 207 pp. 16s. 
THERE will be an interested welcome for what was probably the first book 
devoted to the Iraqi Revolution of 14 July 1958, especially as it is from the pen 
of a well-placed eyewitness with some years of Middle Eastern, and Iraqi, 
experience. There is, in fact, very little new historical material here, nor does 
the writer appear particularly well informed (as he ought to be) on Iraqi history 
since 1914; his intention is not so much to provide facts as to comment exhaus- 
tively on the profound difference of viewpoint and conclusions, on and from the 
same evidence, which he quite rightly sees as between Iraqis and British: to 
blame the British for blindness, indifference, snobbery, reactionary attitudes, 
support of tyranny and corruption, and so on: and to idealize the revolutionaries. 
Here also there is nothing very novel; these views have been repeatedly expressed 
before, though not often with as much coherence, sincerity, indignation, and 
(one must admit) exaggeration as by Caractacus. Anathema ab initio to the 
whole clan McBlimp, and partly unacceptable to liberal and instructed observers 
because too violently, too one-sidedly, and at times too unfairly formulated, 
these opinions nevertheless contain appreciable elements—far more than one 
1 London, Bowes & Bowes, 1956; reviewed in International Affairs, October 1956, 
p. 511. 
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would wish!—of truth and good sense. Some of Caractacus’ accusations against 
his country and countrymen are answerable, some are not; he overstates his 
case (as perhaps is proper in a political pamphlet), but he has a case; he is not 
always accurate, and he is certainly less than just to the Iraqis he does not like 
(some of whom were sincere lifelong patriots, with impressive records of achieve- 
ment), to many British residents, and, one might add, to the total British 
achievement in and for Iraq; but his essential values and aspirations are sound, 
S. H. Loncrice 


IRAQ: Its People, its Society, its Culture. By George L. Harris and others, 
Preface by Thomas Fitzsimmons. New Haven, Conn., Human Relations 
Area Files, 1958. 350 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. $7. 

THE declared author of this painstaking account of Iraq was assisted by a team 
of six (named) assistant or associated authors (one an Arab), and as many again, 
including Majid Khadduri, have, we are told, collaborated. This, and the list of 
‘Recommended Reading’ (in English) at the end of the compilation—a list 
which has curious omissions, sometimes of valuable and accessible works— 
show that care has been taken to press a maximum of available matter and 
talent into the service of the Human Relations Area Files, the ‘non-profit 
Research Corporation’ which produces the work under the sponsorship of six- 
teen universities. The result, highly conscientious and well-intentioned, may 
well be found valuable by many readers; it will largely instruct those to whom 
Iraq is little known, and the already expert will almost certainly acquire some 
new knowledge, since the study considers with tireless meticulousness all 
possible aspects of Iraqi life, culture, and environment. There is, perhaps, a 
certain flatness of style, a sense of ‘research’ rather than of life, of material 
industriously derived from books rather than observed or experienced; and at 
times expressions are used which betray unfamiliarity with the Iraqi scene as it 
really exists. ‘Abdul Karim Qasim becomes Abdul el-Kassem’ (in the Author’s 
Note): the definite article (al-) is scattered broadcast to place-names, whether 
so used by Iraqis or not (and who spells Fao as Al-Faw?); Lord Salter becomes 
(p. 248) Sir John Salter, elsewhere (p. 315) Sir James; in some passages (e.g. 
p- 104, or p. 310) the text evidently established before July 1958 has been 
allowed to stand, though elsewhere the Revolution of that month is taken into 
account; the reference to leading Iraqi families (p. 90) is misleading; and is it 
correct that the (British) broadcasting station in Cyprus ‘has appealed to many 
Iaqis [sic] through its support of a strong Arab stand against Israel’? These and 
many more like them are small points at which to cavil, and they do not deprive 
the work of its meritorious thoroughness and the high standards attempted: but 
they illustrate some degree of remoteness from the living scene, and would cause 
most readers to find more satisfaction in a less exhaustive account by a single, 
fully-informed, authentic witness. S. H. LonGRIGG 


THE PALESTINE REFUGEE PRoBLEM: A New Approach and a Plan for a Solu- 
tion. New York, Institute for Mediterranean Affairs, 1958. 133 pp. 
Bibliog. $2.50. 

THIS is a most welcome document. It is the report of a panel of American pro- 

fessors and publicists, some Jewish and some non-Jewish, on a fresh and 

constructive approach to that most acute problem of the Middle East, the near- 
million Arab refugees from the territory of Israel. The Institute for Mediter- 
ranean Affairs is a recently organized body of independent scholars and authori- 
ties on the Middle East. They felt a sense of urgency in dealing with the Arab 
refugee problem because of the impending expiration, in 1960, of the mandate of 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency. The chairman of the panel was 

Professor Abba Lerner, who is an economist of wide repute and has a thorough 

knowledge of the conditions of Israel. He contributes a concluding note on the 
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fundamental principles which are involved, internationalism, integration, and 
separation, and gives as his personal view that separation of the refugees from 
Israel may have to be a first step towards integration. The report, however, 
starts out from the premise that every Arab refugee who had a definite residence 
in Israel in 1948 should have the right to choose whether he should be repatriated 
to the territory of Israel or resettled in an Arab country. A new international 
body of the United Nations for rehabilitation and resettlement—another 
U.N.R.R.A.—should be set up, and should work out specific schemes both of 
repatriation and resettlement. The panel were convinced that the problem is 
manageable, economically and financially, and also politically, once there is a 
genuine fresh approach. The cost, at the liberal estimate of $2,500 for a family 
of five, would be $400 million, which is certainly manageable. They suggest that 
the United Nations, the United States, Israel, and the Arab States should all 
make their contribution. It is another constructive principle of their report that 
the solution should be carried out over a period of ten years, and it would be 
possible during that time to revise it if any part were found to be impracticable. 
In the first three years the aim should be to settle 200,000 people, one-fifth of 
the whole. It is to be hoped that the report will have the fullest consideration 
by all the States in the Middle East and the international bodies that are 
concerned. NORMAN BENTWICH 


TuRMOIL IN Berrut. A Personal Account by Desmond Stewart. London, 
Allan Wingate, 1958. IIg pp. 13s. 6d. 

Mr STEwaktT has taught in and written about Cairo and Baghdad as well as 
Beirut, and has his ear to the ground. He is therefore able to convey the 
atmosphere, part tragic and part theatrical, of the rebellion of May 1958 that 
brought the Lebanon of Camille Chamoun to the verge of community strife. 
But the sub-title is apt; the personal diary is full of trivialities and unexplained 
references to friends, and is bound to irritate those who do not know ‘Rosemary’, 
‘Clovis’, and the rest. M. 


SaupI ARABIA: With an Account of the Development of its Natural Resources. 
3rd ed. By K. S. Twitchell and others. Princeton University Press, 1958; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1959. xiv-+-281r pp. Illus. Maps. 
Bibliog. Index. $5. 4os. 

Tuts is the third edition of a handbook first produced in 1947, and the bringing 

up to date is most inadequate. It seems to have been done entirely from hear- 

say and from Aramco documents; even the bibliography is behind the times, 
omitting, for instance, Mr Philby’s unmatched Land of Midian (London, Benn, 

1957). There is no word of the place that the Jidda merchant community is 

attaining in society and national life, nor of the influence of Egyptian school- 

teachers and military advisers, nor of the ambitions of young Arab oil experts 
with good Texan degrees to run more of their own show. The picture of the 
perplexities into which neighbouring revolutions have precipitated Saudi 
foreign policy is also lacking. President Nasser is mentioned only in connexion 

with the inauguration of a telephone service and, all told, the revision carries a 

whiff of the lavender in which one keeps grannie’s old lace. 


AFRICA 


AFRICAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. By William A. Hance. New York, Harper 
for the Council on Foreign Relations; London, Oxford University Press, 
1958. x+307 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. $4.95. 30s. 

Most of this book originated as research papers for a discussion group held under 

the auspices of the Council on Foreign Relations: the separate studies include 

accounts of the Gezira scheme in the Sudan and of the Volta River project in 
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Ghana, and an assessment of the economy of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. There is a useful discussion of transport in tropical Africa, which 
brings together unobtrusively data not always easy to find about the ports, 
railways, and roads of all parts of tropical Africa, and a résumé of the report of 
the East Africa Royal Commission (the assessment of the latter as ‘a classic in 
the theory of developing backward areas’ (p. 217) seems to this reviewer some- 
what excessive). To those not totally unfamiliar with Africa, the chapters on 
Liberia and Madagascar, both of which contain material less readily available 
(at least to English readers) elsewhere, will probably be the most interesting 
parts of the book, though not everyone would follow the author in his acceptance 
of the view that ‘most of the population [of Madagascar] is of African origin’ 
(p. 249). The book is evidently not intended for specialists but may be useful 
for beginners, whether they are students taking one or other of the increasing 
number of African ‘courses’ in American universities, or those whom various 
practical concerns involve in African affairs. There is a good select biblio- 
graphy. KENNETH ROBINSON 


A History OF GHANA. Rev. 2nd ed. By W. E. F. Ward. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1958. 434 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 25s. 

THIs is a new edition of A History of the Gold Coast, originally published in 1948. 
The main part of the book, which began with pre-history and ended with the 
constitutional changes of 1946, remains substantially unaltered, but the author 
has added a résumé of the post-war events which led to the celebration of in- 
dependence in 1957. The value of the book is enhanced by an excellent geo- 
graphical chapter which throws light on the confused campaigning in Ashanti 
and which also helps to explain ancient tribal jealousies that have not yet died 
down. The author makes use of traditional African history as well as written 
European sources. This has become the standard history of the area and no 
student of West African affairs can afford to neglect it. DonaLp Woop 


THE DIPLOMATIC PRESS DIRECTORY OF GHANA 1959. Including Trade Index 
and Biographical Section. Foreword by H.E. Mr E. O. Asafu-Adjaye. 
London, The Diplomatic Press, 1959. 176 pp. Illus. Maps. Diagrams. 
Tables. 25s. 

A GREAT deal of useful information, not otherwise available, is contained in 
this directory. In layout it resembles the directory of the Sudan published last 
year by the same press. The first section contains articles on the political, 
economic, and social life of the country, the second is a trade index, and the 
third a ‘Who’s Who’. This I-tter section would benefit by a considerable pruning 
of some of the entries and by the inclusion of more of the people occupying posts 
of importance, about whom people outside Ghana may wish to be informed. 


D. H. 


THE BrrtTH OF NIGERTA’s UNIVERSITY. By Kenneth Mellanby. London, 
Methuen, 1958. 263 pp. Illus. Index. 25s. 
THE remarkable story of the post-war creation of university institutions in 
colonial territories as a co-operative enterprise fostered by the universities of 
Britain has yet to be told. But Dr Kenneth Mellanby, first Principal of Nigeria’s 
University College at Ibadan, has now published a lively, candid, and very 
interesting record of the six years of his Principalship (1947-1953). It is largely 
a personal story for, as he says, at the start Mellanby was the College and his 
early decisions, right or wrong, were of great importance. He was right in seeing 
his task as a race against time and he was determined to make the running. His 
vindication was the college he left behind him in 1953, brought very rapidly into 
being, but its foundations strong and its standards high. Always pressing on 
with development, he cut corners and ‘deliberately took risks that would other- 
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wise have been unjustifiable’. Of the many difficulties and criticisms into which 
he ran, and of the powerful support he received from Sir Sydney Phillipson, be- 
fore and after he became Chairman of the College Council, he has given a de- 
tailed and spirited account. His appraisements, while sometimes sharply 
critical and naturally coloured by preoccupation with his own dominant purpose, 
are usually fair, and he frankly admits mistakes; whether in the long run the 
financial tactics implicit on pp. 113-14 would not have destroyed confidence and 
ended in deadlock must remain in doubt. For Mellanby decided, rightly, that 
the first Principal, having made the running, should not stay too long. But he 
had founded Nigeria’s first university institution just in time and earned his 
place in the country’s history. CHRISTOPHER Cox 


LA DECENTRALISATION ADMINISTRATIVE ET L’EVOLUTION DES STRUCTURES 
POLITIQUES EN AFRIQUE ORIENTALE BRITANNIQUE: Eléments d’une 
étude comparative. By Edouard Bustin. Preface by A. Allott. Publié 
avec le concours de la Fondation Universitaire du Centre Interuniversitaire 
de Droit Comparé et du Comité Spécial du Katanga. Faculté de Droit de 
Liege, 1958. 620 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 


TuIs volume is published by the Faculty of Law at Liége as No. 7 of their 
Collection Scientifique. M. Bustin has made a notably careful and thorough 
study of the three territories of Uganda, Tanganyika, and Kenya: his emphasis 
is, of course, on the problems of government and politics, but he sets the scene 
with commendable skill against the background of history and anthropology 
and states with economy the facts of population, of education and welfare, and 
of commerce. He knows both government reports and secondary sources and 
uses them very well. As an interpreter of British East Africa to the French 
reader his is an outstandingly competent piece of work and it is gratifying to 
have so good a survey available in French. For the English reader the book is of 
less value. It is a book of reference: in so far as there are the elements here for a 
comparative study the comparisons are left largely to the reader himself. 
What little personal comment there is is eminently fair and shrewd, though at 
times it might appear somewhat optimistic (as, for example, his remarks on 
Kenya, p. 439). M. Bustin should be encouraged to let us have the benefits of 
his judgement as an outside observer in some supplementary essay at a later 
date. A. F. McC. MADDEN 


His OWN OppREssor. By B. G. Paver. Foreword by The Rt Hon. the Viscount 
Malvern. London, Peter Davies, 1958. 235 pp. Illus. Maps. Diagrams. 25s. 


Mr PAVER is founder and director of African Newspapers Ltd. of Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia. His theme is the problem of securing and extending de- 
mocracy in multi-racial, Bantu Africa. His book is an authentic exposition and 
defence of the Federal Party’s approach to this problem. Parts of it have an 
arresting freshness. There is a salutary insistence on ‘the black man’s dilemma’: 
the need for a revolutionary advance in the status of African women. The 
historical passages, however sublimely inaccurate in some of their assertions, 
are often enriched by an intimate appreciation of climate and geography. But 
on the main theme there is less evidence of fresh thought. The Federation with 
its common-roll franchise is set in sharp contrast to the Union of South Africa. 
The Kariba Dam and the Tomlinson Plan, with their comparable expenditures, 
are seen as ‘the supreme test of the respective policies of Apartheid and Partner- 
ship’. But the power drawn from Kariba could easily be used to restrict and not 
extend democracy: in 1951 the common roll survived in Southern Rhodesia 
only in deference to overseas opinion, and recently African representation in 
the Federal Assembly has been significantly diluted. The excesses of African 
nationalism are understandably denounced, but its deep motives are in no way 
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investigated. The African’s history and outlook are summarily dismissed: his 
contribution to the Partnership must be made only on the European’s terms. 


RICHARD GRAY 


LABOUR IN THE FARM Economy. By Margaret Roberts. Preface by Monica 
Wilson. Johannesburg, South African Institute of Race Relations, 1958, 
vii+-137 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 7s. 6d. 

LitTLe has been written about labour on European farms in the Cape Province, 

and this competent report by a professional economist is a welcome analysis of 

an economy and a form of human relationship that scholars have neglected for 
the more vivid conditions of South African industries and cities. 

Seventy-three farms between Port Elizabeth and East London, mainly 
owned by English-speaking farmers with a Xhosa labour force, are studied. 
The area is noted for a wide variety of produce—from wool to pineapples—and 
its fortunes fluctuate with world prices. Three factors stand out. There is a 
wide diversity not only in farm size and efficiency, in wages both cash and kind, 
but also in the reciprocal attitudes of employer and labourer. Economic and 
social relationships are coloured by an arbitrary paternalism which may nurture 
a well-cared-for labour force, but it also tends to curb the initiative or bargaining 
powers of workers with no home in the reserves and few legal rights. The influx 
control regulations now block the traditional escape into the towns of surplus 
or ambitious rural labour. Miss Roberts believes that there is a real danger of 
an exploited rural working class appearing which is indeed adscripti glebae. 

DonaLtp Woop 


SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


THE DIPLOMACY OF SOUTHEAST ASIA: 1945-1958. By Russell H. Fifield. New 

York, Harper, 1958. xv-+584 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. $7.50. 
In former days the serious analysis of international events was determined by 
the great international journalists such as, for example, Valentine Chirol, 
Today this study has been taken up (and largely taken over) by the professors. 
Usually they have not had the years of careful observation in the major capitals 
which was the basis of the expertise of the old foreign correspondents. They do 
not command the almost embarrassing range of confidential documents open to 
the ‘contemporary historian’ proper (such as the scholars engaged upon the 
Civil Histories of the War). They can call upon new resources in sociology, 
anthropology, linguistics, and economics, but when all is said the new inter- 
national-studies professors, like the old Times correspondents, rely funda- 
mentally upon informed judgement. The value of the conventional historian’s 
work depends mainly upon the quality of his interpretative judgement; inter- 
pretation is even more important in contemporary studies, which call for the 
vision of a latter-day Defoe. 

Professor Fifield is alive to the challenge of his task. In South-East Asia the 
value of contemporary observation is heightened by the ‘pioneer’, revolutionary 
character of the age. As the author remarks, the George Washingtons and Simon 
Bolivars are even now carving out their place in history (and, he might have 
added, national myths are still taking shape; candidates for the role of George III 
or Benedict Arnold are still being chosen). It is vital that the rapid changes of 
the post-war years shall be recorded while still fresh in mind. The author has 
proceeded by analysing events country by country, a method that has advant- 
ages during the present inchoate phase of international attitudes and relations, 
though it tends to obscure and blur general trends. He has penetrated below the 
level of the press communiqué by interviews and correspondence with all the 
major political leaders of the area. He deploys the resources of modern American 
academic techniques to advantage; he has assembled a formidable bibliography, 
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mainly from periodical sources. Yet perhaps he falls short by the test of inter- 
pretation. So much of the diplomacy of Asia today is compounded of emotions: 
attitudes derived from memories of the past, longings and aspirations for the 
future. One does not discern these deeper springs of thought and action in this 
book. Nevertheless, it fulfils a most useful purpose in providing a connected and 
detailed account of South-East Asia immediately after its emergence from 
colonial rule. HuGuH TINKER 


SouUTHEAST ASIA AND THE WoRLD TopAy. By Claude A. Buss. Princeton, N.J., 
Toronto, New York, London, D. Van Nostrand, 1958. 192 pp. Map. 
Bibliog. Index. (An Anvil Original under the general editorship of Louis 
L. Snyder. No. 32.) $1.25. In Canada $1.35. gs. 6d. 

In this pamphlet Professor Buss gives a survey of recent developments in the 

countries of South-East Asia, together with an interesting and varied selection 

of documents, ranging from the agreement between the East India Company 
and Kedah in 1791 to a statement by President Sukarno in 1957. Professor 

Buss is an acute observer, and is a man of few illusions: his comments are pointed 

and shrewd, not least about some aspects of the policy and methods of his own 

country. It is therefore all the more unfortunate that the pamphlet should be 
marred by errors of-fact. Thus on p. 24 it is made to appear that the bank- 
ruptcy of the Dutch East India Company was one of the results of the 

Napoleonic wars, whereas the Company was finally abolished on 1 January 

1800; and on the same page it is stated that the Dutch territories in the Indies 

were returned to the Dutch by the British in 1824, whereas they were retro- 

ceded in 1816. On p. 25 we are told that the King of Hue—evidently Gia-Long is 
in mind—having gained the throne ‘expelled the French’, whereas in fact Gia- 

Long was well disposed to the French. Again, on p. 56 it appears that Marshal 

Pibul fell from office in Thailand after the Japanese war, whereas he fell in 1944. 

It is seriously misleading to say (p. 62) of Burma that the Karens are concen- 

trated as a people, for one of the major problems of the country is the fact that 

most Karens live interspersed amongst the Burmans. It is not correct to say 

(p. 63) that ‘when World War 1 threatened’ Ba Maw and Thakin Nu were in 

gaol and U Saw was in England, except on the argument that World War 11 

means only the Japanese war. Bao Dai assumed the position of Head of State in 

Vietnam in June 1949, not in December (p. 72). It is unnecessary to pursue 

this theme: some of the errors are no doubt due to an attempt at excessive 

compression; but obviously the pamphlet cannot be accepted as a dependable 

résumé of events. B. R. P. 


INDIA CHANGES! By Taya Zinkin. London, Chatto & Windus, 1958. xii+-233 
pp. 25s. 

Mrs ZINKIN is correspondent in India for the Manchester Guardian and The 
Economist, but this book is aimed at a public less informed than theirs. 
It is meant primarily for the United States—for a public which has begun to be 
interested in India, is responsible for much that is happening there, and knows 
little about Indian habits, thought, or life. It is the object of the book to ex- 
plain that India is changing with great speed but that she is making her own 
future; that she will not come into a Western pattern of living, still less a 
Western philosophy; that though she needs help in capital and technicians she 
would rather miss it than accept it on any terms not her own. This is all to the 
good and it is an aim which the book achieves admirably; it is written with a 
warm affection for all that is Indian and a sympathetic understanding of many 
points of Indian life; it is readable. 

But to anyone who knows India the book will only now and then convey a 
new point. Take, for example, Mrs Zinkin’s third chapter, which sets out to 
explain Hinduism in ten readable and chatty pages. Of course it cannot be 
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done; many aspects must be left unsaid, and so slight an account can hardly 
help being superficial. Still, she has said the most important things. Incident- 
ally, like some other admirers of India, Mrs Zinkin tends, mainly by implication, 
to compare the Bhagavad Gita, not with the Fourth Gospel or the writings of 
St John of the Cross, but with the simpler mythology of the Protestant nursery, 
The general impression which she leaves is likely to strike any informed 
person as always a little too rosy. No doubt Mrs Zinkin knows things that no 
male can know about the position of women, but if the wife’s place in the Hindu 
family was so strong as she suggests, why is legislation necessary to improve it? 
And surely she understates the miseries through which daughters-in-law and 
widows have gone. It would be easy to make many other points of this kind, 
This is not a history book and it is perhaps unfair to complain that Mrs Zinkin’s 
history seems to begin in 1947. But it is a shock to read that ‘Hindu history is 
not one of feudalism, religious wars and barricades but of tolerance and per- 
suasion’ (p. 224). Let her consider how Aurangzebe came to power, look at The 
Annals of Rajasthan, or read that classical Hindu treatise on the art of govern- 
ment which makes Machiavelli sound like a parish magazine. PH1L1p MAson 


MAHATMA GANDHI: A Biography. By B. R. Nanda. London. Allen & Unwin; 
Boston, Beacon Press, 1958. 542 pp. Bibliog. Index. 35s. $6.50. 
To those who have written about him, and to the inany with whom he was in 
close contact during his lifetime, Mahatma Gandli appeared in guises ranging 
from the messianic to the Machiavellian. The great virtue of Mr Nanda’s book 
is that it gives, in concise form, a factual and impartial account by an Indian not 
only of Gandhi’s career and the ideals which inspired it, but also of the mo- 
mentous period in Indian history which it covers. A decade after Gandhi’s death, 
when memories of his non-violent struggle are fading, the public of both East and 
West should welcome this thoroughly documented and readable version of his 
life, based on a close study of all available material and fair to both the British 
authorities and the Indian National Congress. Even to his closest associates 
the Mahatma was at times a source of bewilderment. Mr Nanda traces the 
history of Gandhi’s philosophy of Ahimsa (non-violence) from its origin during 
his years in South Africa; that philosophy, he rightly contends, ruled the 
Mahatma’s whole life and to it he was never consciously unfaithful, however 
puzzling his behaviour might seem. In the author’s view the verdict of Gandhi 
on Tolstoy applied with equal force to himself in that his ‘so-called incon- 
sistencies were a sign of his development and passionate regard for truth’ 
(p. 519). Mr Nanda has put before us a comprehensive picture of ‘the Father of 
Modern India’, setting in perspective his failures as well as his successes in one of 
the most remarkable struggles for freedom which the world has ever seen. 
Francis Low 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA: 1937-1947. By Amiya Chatterji. 
Foreword by Prof. D. N. Banerjee. Calcutta, Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 
1958. 299 pp. Bibliog. Index. Rs. 15. 

BASED on a thesis which Mrs Chatterji submitted to Calcutta University, this 

book is a matter-of-fact and thoroughly documented record of a crucial decade 

in India’s political history. It covers—comprehensively and on the whole im- 

partially—the tortuous and complicated moves leading from the Constitution 

which came into effect in 1937 to the emergence of an independent India and 

Pakistan ten years later. It is only when Mrs Chatterji comes to conclusions 

that she is occasionally difficult to follow. For example, she holds that the Con- 

gress was justified in calling for the resignation of the provincial Congress 
ministries after the outbreak of war in 1939 (p. 246), while later she states that 
the Congress was responsible for the division of the country because, inter alia, 
by resigning office it thereby allowed the Muslim League to establish and 
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consolidate its position (pp. 252-3). But not many will dispute the significance of 
Mrs Chatterji’s final question (p. 256), which asks ‘whether a united India with 
its politics perpetually vitiated by communal dissension would have been more 
desirable than a divided India with its administration run on secular lines’. 


FRAncis Low 


INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. By Asok Chanda. Foreword by Radhakrishnan. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1958. 274 pp. Index. 25s. 

THE ORGANISATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. Foreword by V. K. N. 
Menon. Introduction by Shri S. B. Bapat. Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, 
Madras, Asia Publishing House for the Indian Institute of Public Admini- 
stration, 1958. xii+416 pp. Charts. Index. Rs. 20. 


BotH these books set out to give a detailed, largely descriptive account of the 
central government in India today. Both are ‘inside’ studies, while in no sense 
official publications. Mr Chanda is Comptroller and Auditor-General, while the 
Institute of Public Administration is associated with several influential officials, 
such as Mr S. B. Bapat, I.C.S., who contributes an introduction. Both books, in 
different ways, are valuable additions to the literature of Indian administration. 

Mr Chanda is the more analytical and critical in approach, although he is not 
concerned to re-examine the bases of the system but to suggest improvements 
toa going concern. The Institute has been strictly factual, providing a masterly 
description of the different Ministries and their departments, illustrated by a 
series of clear but detailed diagrams. Brief historical surveys are included, and 
one is left with a clear impression of continuity in the evolution of the present 
structure. The Ministry of External Affairs, for instance, still retains a vestigial 
likeness to the old ‘Foreign and Political’: as in its responsibility for the North- 
East Frontier Agency and the Assam Rifles. It is clear that in many directions 
the central government, like Topsy, ‘just growed’. And how it has growed! The 
Eastern Economist (30 May 1958) demonstrated that New Delhi offers even more 
spectacular examples of the operation of Parkinson’s Law than does Whitehall. 
The employees of the central government (excluding the armed forces, posts and 
telegraphs, and railways) have increased from 49,000 in 1939 to 669,439 in 1956. 
Much of this increase is explained by the needs of welfare and planning today; 
but much appears to result from the automatic inflation of a vested bureau- 
cracy. One of Mr Chanda’s most illuminating passages is devoted to the merry- 
go-round character of the Government of India. Undue centralization and 
procrastination persisted throughout most of the British period; it seems that 
they are now as deep-rooted as ever. Mr Chanda tells how an Indian ambassador 
had to obtain sanction from both the External Affairs and Finance Ministries 
before he could repair the leg of his dining table; meanwhile, diplomatic enter- 
taining came to an enforced stop. Proposals are suggested for more effective 
yet flexible means of financial control. 

Whatever the defects of the system, one lays down both these books with 
an enhanced respect for the ‘professional’ quality of the men in charge of affairs 
in India. Too often in Asia it is the egregious and usually incompetent amateur 
who reigns; but India (in terms of the professional calibre of her senior civil 
servants) can face comparison with any other country. HuGuH TINKER 


RAcES AND CULTURES OF INDIA. 3rd ed. By D. N. Majumdar. Bombay, 
Calcutta, New Delhi, Madras, Asia Publishing House, 1958. xx-+465 pp. 
Illus. Map. Chart. Bibliog. Index. Rs. 22.50. 


Tuis is the third edition of a book first published in 1944. While the title and the 
general plan of the work have remained unchanged, the number of chapters has 
been increased from thirteen to twenty-two, and much of the material is entirely 
new. As the head of one of India’s most active schools of anthropology Professor 
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Majumdar is conducting research in the fields of both social and physical 
anthropology, and the new chapters deal with subjects as diverse as the distribu- 
tion of blood groups, the role of women in modern Indian life, and the position 
of the ex-criminal tribes of Northern India. Reflecting the author’s wide interests 
and the range of research undertaken by the Lucknow school, the new edition 
lies midway between a textbook of Indian anthropology and a ccllection of 
essays on specific anthropological problems. 

The first four chapters contain a comprehensive account of the racial 
composition of India’s population from prehistoric times to the present day, and 
it is these chapters which the non-specialist will find most useful. For, without 
committing himself to any simple explanation of the country’s racial diversity, 
the author discusses in detail both past theories and data resulting from recent 
research. His exposition leaves the reader wiih an understanding of the immense 
complexity of the problems involved, as well as with the realization that there 
are significant correlations between racial characteristics and the social status 
of ethnic groups. It is doubtful, however, whether the exceedingly crude line- 

lrawings of a variety of racial types can serve any useful purpose. For those 
unfamiliar with Indian types they must be meaningless, while even a small 
number of photographs, such as might well be expected in a book published at a 
price of nearly thirty-five shillings, would have supported the author’s argument 
far more effectively. 

The treatment of the problem of caste is historic rather than synchronic, but 
a section on the interrelations of castes in Uttar Pradesh illustrates the function- 
ing of the caste system in a specific environment. Other chapters, too, deal with 
present-day social processes, and provide information on India’s backward 
regions of a type not easily gained from general accounts of modern develop- 
ments in the subcontinent. C. VON FURER-HAIMENDORF 


Pitot Project, Inp1a. The Story of Rural Development at Etawah, Uttar 
Pradesh. By Albert Mayer and associates in collaboration with McKim 
Marriott and Richard L. Park. Foreword by Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant. 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1958; London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1959. xxiv-+367 pp. Illus. Charts. Tables. 
Index. 41s. 6d. 


INDIA’s Community Development Projects are now a matter of common know- 
ledge, embracing as they do over 300,000 villages. Pilot Project describes in 
detail the source of this great stream of effort. Starting in a single district of 
Uttar Pradesh—Etawah—it finally operated in five. Its aim was to improve the 
villager’s way of life and, by developing his ‘capacities and initiative’ (p. 130), 
to give this life “enhanced dignity and worth’—the non-material rightly com- 
bined with the material. In charge of it was the chief contributor to this book, 
an imaginative American engineer who gathered round himself a band of 
devoted fellow-workers, nearly all Indian. The book is primarily a compilation 
of letters, reports, talks, and explanatory notes, stamped however with Mr 
Mayer’s personality and thought. 

The first five chapters describe the genesis, organization, and execution of 
the scheme; the remaining four, its results, implications, and problems. These 
deserve to be pondered by all who plan for the peasant on democratic lines. 
They show that much can be accomplished so long as the peasant is served dis- 
interestedly, his real needs understood, and his psychological reactions respected ; 
so long, too, as he is not hurried. This is no new discovery, but never before 
perhaps has its truth been so convincingly demonstrated. The problem, there- 
fore, is how to generate this attitude and spirit, and then to maintain them. 
If they slacken or vanish, ‘then’, says Mayer, ‘the devices will wither, progress 
be checked, and a new stagnation and frustration be reached’ (p. 65). Already 
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with the extension of the project to five districts ‘a tendency to general deteriora- 
tion’ had set in. There is much else to be learnt from this highly instructive 
book, and all who would help the peasant in Asia should take both heart and 
warning from its contents. MALCOLM DARLING 


New Inp14’s Rivers. By Henry C. Hart. Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Orient 
Longmans; New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1956. xiv-+301 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Index. Rs. 12/8. $4.50. 


THE big multi-purpose projects—irrigation, electricity, flood control, and some- 
times navigation, all in one—were the heart of India’s first Five-Year Plan, as 
steel is the heart of the second. In Professor Hart they have found a worthy 
historian. To those who understand their building, great dams are immensely 
exciting, each one a separate victory in man’s battle with nature. Professor 
Hart understands both their building and their thrill. In a few sentences he can 
convey the swiftness of a Damodar flood, or the risk Sir Arthur Cotton took 
when he built his first anicut on sand, or the reasons for the early errors at 
Hirakud. Professor Hart’s style is always simple, his gift for making engineering 
dilemmas comprehensible to the layman extraordinary. He can make one 
understand with equal ease the argument between Madras and Mysore over the 
division of the waters of the Cauvery; the discussions over whether to use soorki 
or cement on the Tungabadhra; why so many more mistakes were made on the 
Mahanadi than on the Damodar; and how shingle is excluded at Nangal. He 
recognizes the human factors—big men like Shri N. S. Thirumale Iyengar, Chief 
Engineer at Tungabadhra and afterwards at Hirakud; ordinary engineers like 
S. S. Pillai, in charge of the Damodar Valley Corporation’s pool of earth moving 
equipment ; plain workmen like the Palamooris. 

Professor Hart’s book has a most unusual combination of qualities. He can 
write and he knows the technicalities, whether of engineering, or re-settlement, 
or accounts. He can make the organization of a corporation real on one page, 
the personality of a foreman live on another. No better book on India’s projects 
is ever likely to be written. M. ZINKIN 


THE GOVERNANCE OF MODERN Burma. By J. S. Furnivall. Mimeographed. 
New York, International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1958; 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1959. iv-+132 pp. $2:50. 20s. 

Mr FurnIvatt has added to the debt owed him by all who are interested in the 

affairs of Burma by giving in this book his view of the way in which the post- 

independence system of government in Burma came into use, and an account of 
the actual working of the system. Particularly valuable is the analysis in 

Chapter 11 of the Constitution in so far as it relates to the central Government 

and of the interaction of the several organs of government. Mr Furnivall’s pic- 

ture must, however, now be regarded as primarily historical in value, for the 
situation has changed radically since he wrote in September 1958. Thus the 
view expressed on p. 60 that ‘the single party government of the AFPFL not 
only provides a more representative and democratic type of government than 
two rival political machines, but is also as strong a government as in the present 
circumstances the country is able to produce’ has been falsified by the event, for 
it can hardly be doubted that the Government now in office, based to a great 
extent on military authority and certainly not on the AFPFL, is the strongest 

Government that Burma has enjoyed since independence was attained. In 

general, Mr Furnivall seems to take a too kindly view of the AFPFL and perhaps 

also overestimates its real importance: the country appears to have dispensed 

with its control quite happily, and it may be doubted whether the lengthy 

account in Chapter v of the quarrels and intrigues which finally brought the 

organization into disrepute and disruption was really worth the trouble of 

writing. This, however, is a matter of opinion; what is hardly disputable is that 
DD 
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Mr Furnivall has done good service by producing this account of the way in 
which the government of Burma functioned during the first ten years of 
independence. B. R. P. 


LEADERSHIP AND POWER IN THE CHINESE COMMUNITY OF THAILAND. By 
G. William Skinner. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press for the Associa- 
tion for Asian Studies; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. xvii+ 
363 pp. Charts. Tables. Index. $6.50. 52s. 


Dr SKINNER has analysed as a sociological study the attributes of leadership 
among the Chinese in Thailand from 1952 to 1955, attributes based on wealth, 
its privileges, and its obligations. He provides abundant and useful information 
about the histories and business affiliations of the leaders, the institutions in 
which their influence is exercised, and the situations in which both leaders and 
led are finding that their effort to protect their economic status is undermining 
their instinct for political neutrality. Some of the conclusions, though admirably 
documented, are not unexpected. Of interest, however, is the apparent reluc- 
tance as well as the failure of the leaders to help-the community on issues of 
major importance. Even more interesting is the circumstance that their prestige 
seems to suffer neither from their indifferent community record nor from their 
much greater aptitude for accommodating their own interests to the economic 
ambitions of the Thai ruling group. Though their opportunism is taking them 
to what Dr Skinner calls the ‘periphery’ of Chinese society, the ordinary Chinese 
sees the hope of community protection from the close relations developing be- 
tween his leaders and the Thai. 

One wonders how fragile is the present situation. How far will the example 
of the leaders hasten, as the writer suggests, Sino-Thai assimilation among the 
Chinese in general, most of whom lack opportunities for business deals with the 
Thai? It is possible that a shadow leadership, not yet susceptible to sociological 
investigation, will emerge as a protest against the present state of affairs. The 
younger leaders are described as ‘leftists’, but Dr Skinner says more about their 
eagerness to cultivate business alliances with the Thai than about their political 
convictions. It may be necessary to wait for some years before agreeing that 
the trends established by this study are significant in the evolution of the 
overseas Chinese relationship with South-East Asian nationalism. 

O. W. WOLTERS 


THE INDONESIAN Town: Studies in Urban Sociology. The Hague, Bandung, 
W. van Hoeve for the Royal Tropical Institute, Amsterdam, 1958. xxxiv+ 
379 pp- Maps. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. Index. Fl. 17.50. 

Tuis volume is the fourth in the Dutch series of Selected Studies on Indonesia. 

The editors, in their foreword, give a brief survey of urban studies in Indonesia, 

and state that the four essays in this volume were chosen because they have not 

as yet appeared in English, and because they are important, either methodo- 

logically or in sociological content. 

The first essay is a part of an explanatory memorandum presented to the 
Government in 1938 by a town-planning commission, and apparently inspired 
by the architect and town-planner Thomas Karsten. It contains an historical 
survey of the growth of modern towns in Indonesia and a discussion of the 
problems arising, and it advocates a policy of control and planning. The second 
essay is a report on the living conditions of municipally employed coolies in 
Batavia in 1937, drawn up by the Central Bureau of Statistics. The third essay 
is a demographic study by Dr W. Brand of differential mortality in Bandung, 
first published in Dutch in 1940, and here, like the second essay, translated in 
its entirety. The fourth essay is an abbreviation of an account, written in 1926 
by H. J. van Mook, of a ‘traditional’ Javanese principality town, and of the 
administrative changes which followed upon its re-organization about that time. 
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The second and third essays contain points both of content and method 
which will interest the general sociologist, but the main appeal of this volume 
will be to students of Dutch administration in Indonesia. F. G. BAILEY 


FLOWERING Lotus: A View of Java. By Harold Forster. London, New York, 
Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1958. xiv-+281 pp. Illus. Map. Index. 25s. 


HAROLD Forster and his Greek wife went to Java in 1952 and stayed there for 
four years, he to teach English at the University of Jogjakarta, she to study 
Javanese dancing. Flowering Lotus is an account of their travels in Java and 
Bali, and of the life of the people amongst whom they lived. 

The Forsters seem to have been good mixers and extraordinarily energetic 
in taking advantage of the opportunities they were given by the usually reserved 
people of this area to get to know their ways of living and thinking. The result 
is a painstaking description of student life, Javanese dance forms and the puppet 
theatre, and the incidents of Javanese life—birth, circumcision, marriage, and 
death. The rest of the book is filled with a hotchpotch of myth, folk-tale, and 
history ancient and modern, gathered apparently mainly by word of mouth and 
repeated to create a picture of Java’s living past and the part it still plays in her 
present. There are many good things, though it is disappointing to find that a 
Professor in English Language and Literature can find room for only two pages 
on modern Indonesian writing. But the book’s main fault is that it is dull. 

C. D. Cowan 


PHILIPPINE FREEDOM 1946-1958. By Robert Aura Smith. New York, Columbia 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. vii+375 pp. 
Map. Index. $4.50. 40s. 

THE author of this book is a former Rhodes scholar who spent the 1930s in the 

Philippines as news editor of the Manila Daily Bulletin and who, since then, has 

been a member of the editorial staff of the New York Times. His book is a 

sketch of the development of self-government in the Philippines up to the time 

of the second World War, followed by a study of the political, economic, and 
social problems of the Republic which came into being in 1946 and of its place 
in the modern world, almost a hundred pages being devoted to the career and 
presidency (1953-7) of Ramon Magsaysay. The book ends with a discussion of 
the future outlook for the Philippines. Mr Smith believes that the economic 
prospect is immediately bad, though ultimately favourable. Politically, he 
writes, the outlook is bright, as the ‘Filipinos are living under the most stable 
free government in Asia’ (p. 277). The ‘towering personality of Magsaysay 
and... a growing sense of political maturity’ have brought about a ‘political 

rebirth’ after a period when ‘democratic representative government seemed . . . 

to hang in the balance. . . . Any reversal, now, seems unlikely, and in the light 

of the steadily increasing political self-consciousness of a growing electorate, 

almost impossible’ (p. 278). 

The following documents are appended to the book: the Jones Act of 1916, 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act of 1934 and its amendments, the Philippine Con- 
stitution, and the Philippine Trade Agreement Revision Act of 1955. 

Mr Smith is intimately acquainted with his subject, and his book is an 
admirable combination of description and critical comment. 

Iror B. POWELL 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 
THE ORIGIN OF MODERN CAPITALISM AND EASTERN AsIA. By Norman Jacobs. 
Introduction by E. Stuart Kirby. Hong Kong University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1958. x-+243 pp. Bibliog. Index. HK $18. 21s. 


TuE imprint of the Hong Kong University Press suggests that this book may be 
of special interest to students of Far Eastern affairs. It is that and more. It is 
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an important book for those of us who believe that Max Weber’s work on the 
emergence of capitalism can be carried further by careful analytical studies of 
Oriental societies. 

‘Why’, Dr Jacobs asks in the first words of his book, ‘did modern industrial 
capitalism arise in one East Asian society (Japan), and not in another (China)?’ 
(p. ix). He answers the question by pointing to certain facilitating character- 
istics of Japanese society (characteristics which are not to be found in Chinese 
society): economic control dispersed among a number of relatively independent 
groupings; political authority able to co-ordinate independent groupings; a 
division of labour which allowed all roles an honourable status; a system of 
stratification which permitted all classes to claim corporate rights; primogeni- 
ture; personal religion and competing religious groups; the giving of legitimate 
power to those who could settle existing problems of order. 

The skeleton of ideas (some of them of great insight) is clothed in a rather 
lean flesh of historical evidence. Sweeping over Chinese and Japanese history, 
Dr Jacobs must be summary. Moreover, some of the material is perhaps not as 
full as it might be because the study appears to have been written about 1950 
and not to have been thoroughly revised since then. The interpretations of the 
evidence seem sometimes forced and in places perhaps wrong. (For my own 
part, I feel uneasy about what Dr Jacobs says on the topics of clan, village, and 
religion in China.) But the only damaging fault in a very valuable book 
is an early chapter which sets out a potted sociological theory in pretentious 
language. One might have put up with this chapter if it had been entirely 
necessary to the argument of the theses. I do not think it really is. Happily, 
Dr Jacobs is better than his sociological theory. MAURICE FREEDMAN 


THE PATTERN OF LAND TENURE REFORM IN EAsT ASIA AFTER WORLD WAR I. 
By Sidney Klein. New York, Bookman Associates, 1958. 260 pp. Tables, 
Bibliog. Index. $10. 

SocIETIEs of pre-industrial countries have been frozen for centuries. Unpre- 
pared to meet the impact of a rapidly changing world, they reveal a lack of that 
stability which is characteristic of societies with a large middle class. They are 
normally ruled by a narrow stratum of landowners, merchants, and army officers 
who live a life divorced from that of the mass of impoverished cultivators. The 
chief characteristics of these societies are high birth and death rates; urban 
unemployment and rural underemployment; undernourishment if not mal- 
nutrition ; high incidence of illness and disease; prominence of subsistence farm- 
ing without mechanical power, resulting in low output per man; low national 
and personal incomes; high land rents and exorbitant interest rates; pre- 
dominance of farm tenancy and fragmentation; low mobility of labour and 
limited non-farm occupation; low rates of saving and capital formation and of 
public and private investment. 

Whilst land reform is no panacea for all these ills, there is probably no other 
single measure more apt to provide the pre-conditions of social and economic 
change. Its most important feature lies not so much in its salutary influence on 
farming practices as in its ability to lead to the formation of a middle class that 
acts as a counter to political instability. 

Sidney Klein has assembled in his study information not always readily 
available on the concentration of land ownership, on abuses associated with it, 
and on measures taken to eliminate them. Two distinct variants of reform 
emerge: the non-Communist pattern applied in Japan, Taiwan, and South 
Korea, and the Communist pattern enforced in China and North Korea where 
the party leaders are ‘interested not so much in the construction of a new order 
as in the destruction of the old’ (p. 195). There is nothing in this volume on 
attempts at reform measures taken in South and South-East Asia, abortive or 


otherwise. W. K. 
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SovigET POLICY AND THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS 1931-1946. By Charles B. 
McLane. New York, Columbia University Press, 1958; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1959. viii+310 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Studies of the Rus- 
sian Institute, Columbia University.) $4.50. 45s. 

PROFESSOR McLANE’s book requires of the reader some knowledge of the 

earlier history of his subject, for it plunges straight into right and left deviations 

and the obscure and unsavoury details of Comintern in-fighting; given that 
knowledge, his analysis of the relations between Moscow and the Chinese 

Communist Party provides a most valuable and judicious guide to events in 

China in the crucial years between the Japanese invasion of Manchuria and the 

destruction, after the war, of any possibility of agreement between the National- 

ists and Communists—assuming, which the author does not, that either side 
wanted it. In the earlier years of the period covered these relations were tri- 
angular, for Communism in China consisted in effect of two movements: the 
official leaders with virtually no following, and the ‘Soviet areas’ organized and 
run by Mao Tse-tung and his associates, whose connexions with Moscow were, at 
the best, tenuous. It was not until 1935 that Mao’s leading position in the 

Chinese Communist Party received unchallenged recognition. 

With the Japanese attack on China proper, some kind of agreement was 
patched up between the Chinese Government and the Chinese Communist Party. 
Professor McLane traces in careful detail the stresses and strains underlying this 
united front, and the influence exerted by Moscow on Chinese Communist Party 
policy. The ease with which that party accommodated itself to such events as the 
Soviet—Japanese treaty of April 1941 did not preclude independent activities in 
Yenan. For its part, the Kremlin, enjoying absolute press control, could avoid 
committing itself publicly whenever it seemed prudent to refrain from comment. 
Professor McLane notes that ‘Bolshevik had no articles on China between 1940 
and 1944. Even Communist International, which before 1939 had sometimes 
devoted entire issues to China . . . carried no items on China or on the Sino- 
Japanese war between June, 1941, and its final issue in June, 1943’ (p. 157). 

It was not until 1943 that the Soviet Union re-asserted its interest in the 
Chinese Communist Party by attacking the Kuomintang and expressing con- 
cern over the Allied attitude should civil war break out in China. By the end of 
1944 the Chungking Government had become ‘fascist’. Professor McLane’s 
scrupulously fair account of Soviet policy at the end of the war and in the follow- 
ing year brings a measure of coherence and order into that much debated 
question. Perhaps too little emphasis is placed on Soviet hostility to the 
‘American presence’ in the Far East; apart from that, his balanced reasoning 
and sober speculation lead him to conclusions for which he claims no more than 
provisional acceptance, although where the facts permit his statements are 
unqualified. ‘This is the bare record of the Russians’ withdrawal from Man- 
churia, concluding an occupation which in less than eight months had done 
considerably more to alter the economic and political outlook for China than 
had fourteen years of Japanese occupation . . . they left behind them a Com- 
munist regime that was solidly entrenched there’ (pp. 230-1). 

It may seem unfair to deplore Professor McLane’s strict adherence to the 
subject of his book; it is because he has executed that task so well that one 
wishes he had sketched in a broader background and dealt more fully with 
events in China itself and how they were seen in Chungking and Washington, 
and the policies formulated there. JANE DEGRAS 


STALIN’S FAILURE IN CHINA 1924-1927. By Conrad Brandt. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1958; London, Oxford University Press, 1959. 
xv-+226 pp. Bibliog. Index. 25s. 

Tuis is a brilliant essay in historical analysis. Brief as is the period covered, the 

events with which it deals are as complex as the records are contradictory. By 
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rigorous and highly perceptive examination they have been reduced to illu- 
minating order, while the precision and economy of writing, with its undertone 
of philosophical debate, add to the reader’s pleasure. 

These were the years when relations between the Kuomintang and the 
Chinese Communist Party, ‘its helpful ally and deadly rival’, reached the peak 
of collaboration and moved rapidly to complete rupture. In tracing these 
shifting positions and policies, Mr Brandt presents a rounded and convincing 
picture of the varied and conflicting pressures to which the two parties, and the 
Soviet leaders, were subject. He has drawn on Chinese and Russian sources, 
as well as on interviews with some of those who were actively engaged in events, 
His use of the Trotsky archives helps to correct some widely-held views about 
Trotsky’s attitude to Chinese questions. If his account lacks the freshness and 
vitality of, for example, Harold Isaacs’ book, it also lacks his partisanship, 
Mr Brandt is not committed emotionally to any of the participants. 

The title of the book, even if it provokes a wry smile, is fully warranted by 
the contents. ‘Stalin did, to be sure, go on record with the much quoted dictum 
that “in China armed revolution is fighting against armed counter-revolution”, 
But in practice he could not tell the two apart until after events had made the 
distinction for him’ (p. 10). His ignorance of the Chinese scene, an ignorance 
aggravated by dogmatism, his misreading of British—Japanese relations, his 
determination to reject any policy advocated by his opponents at home, were 
paid for by the Chinese Communists with their lives. It was only when they 
followed a course recommended by their own and not Moscow’s interests that 
their policies began to show results. JANE DEGRAS 


THE INFLATIONARY SPIRAL: The Experience in China, 1939-1950. By Chang 
Kia-ngau. Foreword by Max F. Millikan. Published jointly by the 
Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of Technology and John 
Wiley, New York; London, Chapman & Hall, 1958. xvii+-394 pp. Map. 
Tables. Index. 80s. 

PROFESSOR CHANG is well qualified to write this comprehensive and scholarly 

analysis of inflation in Nationalist China, its causes and effects. He was Deputy 

Governor and later Governor of the Bank of China from 1912 until 1935 when he 

joined the Government’s service. During the following decade, Professor Chang 

saw service as a Cabinet Minister in the Ministry of Railways and the Ministry 
of Communications, and as economic adviser to the Nationalist Government. 

At the same time he was Director of the Central Bank of China, the Bank of 

China, and the Board of Joint Administration of Government Banks. He sub- 

sequently served as Governor of the Central Bank of China during 1947-8. He 

is now visiting Professor of Economics at Loyola University, Los Angeles. 

Although his detailed account of the progress of inflation in Nationalist 
China will appeal primarily to the economist and the banker, it also contains 
much which will be of interest to the general reader. The description of the 
country’s financial institutions, and of the various expedients resorted to by the 
Government in a vain endeavour to check the growing impetus of inflation set 
in motion as a result of official policy, or rather the lack of it, is admirably clear 
and is supplemented by a valuable range of statistics. 

Professor Chang’s final chapter leaves his readers in little doubt that inflation 
is just as dangerous an enemy of the free society as Communism. It is clear that 
economic instability caused a general loss of confidence in the Nationalist 
Government. Since the authorities failed to see this until it was too late, and 
then were unwilling or unable to introduce the extreme measures necessary to 
put the country’s finances in order, total collapse, political as well as economic, 
followed. In the long run there can be little doubt that a prosperous economy 
is a prerequisite of stable government. Governments are all too easily tempted 


1 The Tragedy of the Chinese Revolution (London, Secker & Warburg, 1938). 
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to make their mark by military adventures, or else by a spectacular display of 
lavish spending on public works. A wholesome check against such temptation 
may well be furnished in the early stages by the expedient which Professor 
Chang suggests, namely, the divorce of government control over both the 
national budget and the national banking system. An independent banking 
system will in the long run not only ensure a sound currency and therefore a 
relatively stable economy, but may indirectly contribute to greater political 
tranquillity. J. LEIGHTON-BoycE 


THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA. New ed., completely rev. and enlarged. By 
John King Fairbank. Introduction by Donald C. McKay. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. 
XViii+-365 pp. Maps. Index. $5.50. 45s. 

TuIs is a new, revised, and enlarged edition of the book which Professor Fair- 

bank wrote ten years ago. He warned then that the American people as a whole 

did not comprehend the realities of the Chinese scene, and he considers that all 

that has happened since underlines that warning. ‘[We] have. . . remained 

emotionally stalemated and uncreative in our policy. We still tend to look at 

China and see only Communism’ (p. 4). It is Professor Fairbank’s thesis, illus- 

trated by a scholarly and balanced account of what has happened in China over 

the last century, that the country cannot be expected to imitate a Western 
liberal democratic society. Even had the Communists not come to power, over- 
population and poverty, as well as the Chinese political tradition, would have 
implied some authoritarian form of government, and would do so even should 
the present regime pass. Not that he expects this, though he thinks that Com- 
munism in China will develop in ways different to that in the U.S.S.R., as indeed 
already seems to be happening. ‘We both’, he concludes, ‘have to learn to live 
on the same planet’ (p. 320). But what if the present rulers of China, with their 
apparent belief in the invincibility of numbers, are not prepared to do this? 

F. C. Jones 


Japan’s Postwar Economy. By Jerome B. Cohen. Foreword by John D. 
Rockefeller 3rd. Bloomington, Indiana University Press for the Japan 
Society, Inc., 1958. xvii-+262 pp. Tables. Index. $6.50. 

THIs is a well-written account of the striking post-war economic recovery of 

Japan. Its industrial output is now more than double the pre-war level, and 

average real income per head is about a fifth higher (p. 215). This rapid econo- 

mic growth, despite the shortage of cultivable land and of raw materials for a 

population of over 90 million, has been assisted by a high rate of capital forma- 

tion—15 to 20 per cent of the national income (p. 166). 

Mr Cohen discusses the chief economic problems of Japan—overpopulation, 
the changing industrial structure, the fight against inflation (using the classic 
weapons of monetary policy), and the problems of the export industries. He 
gives a good account of the part played by government, big business, and trade 
unions. His analysis is supported by a wealth of useful statistics. 

He concentrates mainly on the problem of foreign trade. For the Japanese it 
is almost literally true that they must export or die. Yet the value of exports 
from Japan is still little more than half the pre-war level (p. 111). Mr Cohen 
shows convincingly that ‘in terms both of readiness and of capacity to absorb 
exports, and more important, of ability to supply Japan’s import needs, the 
Communist bloc has much less to offer Japan than the free world’ (p. 190). 
Unfortunately, some countries in the free world are reluctant to admit Japanese 
goods. American cotton textile manufacturers complain of competition from 
Japan, although Japanese cotton textile imports into the United States are 
equivalent to only } per cent of total United States imports and to only 2 per 
cent of United States output of cotton textiles, 
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Mr Cohen concludes with an appeal to the United States to follow a more 
libera) trade policy in order to encourage economic development both in the 
United States itself and in the rest of the world, including Japan. ‘If the 
blindness of the protectionists and isolationists should prevail . . . so great will 
be the damage, so final the changes abroad, and so complete our own isolation, 
that it might well lie beyond the power of any future American generation to 
rectify’ (p. 224). F. BENHAM 


LAND REFORM IN JAPAN. By R. P. Dore. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford 
University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1959, 
xvii+510 pp. Illus. Maps. Diagram. Tables. Index. 55s. 

THIs is an important book. At a time when agrarian measures in China were 

much publicized throughout the world, the author was engaged in a major work 

of research into the details of an alternative way of solving the agrarian ills of 

Asia. The result of these labours deserves the attention of all those who are 

interested in this intriguing and, it may seem, insoluble question. ‘The land 

problem is the alpha and omega of the problems of agriculture, and of it the 

tenancy problem is the most important part’ (p. 105). 

The reform of the land system, which had been chiefly responsible for the 
extreme poverty prevailing in the most industrialized country of Asia, was carried 
out after the last war under the auspices and with the active support of the 
American occupation authorities. This fact often sufficed to discredit the reform 
in Japan and abroad. In fact, it was originally an indigenous idea current among 
liberal intellectuals who had to bide their time until the concept of expansion 
abroad and oppression at home had met with disaster. To paraphrase Sir 
George Sansom’s observation, pre-war Governments thought highly of agri- 
culture, but not of agriculturists.1 

It is one of the gems of irony that the agrarian reform ultimately came about 
when the aspirations of Japanese liberals coincided with the ambitions of a 
conservative American general, MacArthur, and the ability of a Russian 
émigré, Wolf Ladejinsky, who had made it his life’s principal task to study 
Soviet and Western ways of reform. The author follows the agrarian history of 
Japan from its inception to the implementation of the post-war reform, draw- 
ing on a wide range of sources from government publications to minutes of 
local council meetings and addresses of party candidates campaigning in rural 
constituencies during the election of 1955. A survey of attitudes and opinions 
held in the villages on the subject under discussion represents a valuable 
addition to these sources. 

The author does not overrate land reform as an end in itself, but he appreci- 
ates fully the need for reform in a major industry in which, as a result of out- 
moded institutional arrangements, productivity is low. More important, the 
reform may well achieve in the end what it set out to do, ‘to “remove obstacles 
to the revival and strengthening of democratic tendencies” in Japanese villages’ 

W. K. 


(p- 134). 


THE SEA WAR IN KoreEA. By Commander Malcolm W. Cagle and Commander 
Frank A. Manson. Foreword by Admiral Arleigh A. Burke. Annapolis, 
Maryland, United States Naval Institute, 1957. xix+555 pp. Illus. Map 
endpapers. Charts. Index. $6. 

ON 25 June 1950 Russian-supported North Korean forces suddenly attacked 

the Republic of Korea, and quickly swept the weak opposition into a tiny 

perimeter around the port of Pusan. For once the United Nations Security 

Council (the Russian representative being absent) worked as it was intended to 

work; and it thus came to pass that the forces of the United Nations were able to 

oppose the aggression effectively. First Pusan was reinforced, and then General 


1G. B. Sansom, Japan: A Short Cultural History (London, 1946). 
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MacArthur made brilliant use of his amphibious forces to strike half-way uf the 
west coast at Inchon. As so often in history, the sudden descent from the sea 
athwart the enemy’s line of communications forced him into a precipitate retreat, 
and by October complete success appeared to be within the grasp of the U.N. 
forces. Then came the intervention of the Chinese in great strength, and the 
retreat to central Korea. Once again sea power saved the day, this time by 
evacuating the hard-pressed troops from small ports on the east coast. A long 
period of stalemate followed, during which the American bombers, working 
too much in isolation from the land forces, vainly tried to sever the Communist 
road and rail communications, and completely failed in their purpose. This, and 
the great superiority of the North Koreans and their Chinese allies on land, 
made a compromise peace inevitable; and the prolonged truce talks ended in the 
armistice of 27 July 1953. 

The authors have written a fascinating study of what now appears to have 
been a classic of twentieth-century limited or ‘conventional’ war. In it all the 
historic principles of maritime war acquired renewed force, and all the old 
requirements for the exploitation of sea power had to be, and ultimately were, 
met. But there are tactical lessons to be drawn from the struggle as well, and in 
urging the need for very close air support for ground forces, such as was provided 
by the U.S. Navy for their Marine Corps, the authors are surely on firm ground. 
They also bring out very well how excellently the British Commonwealth naval 
contingent co-operated once again with its American partners, and are generous 
to the manner in which Admiral Sir William Andrewes’s ships carried out the 
duties allocated to them. Even though this is not an entirely impartial history, 
the case for conventional forces and for maritime power is argued so cogently and 
moderately that it must leave the unbiased reader feeling distinctly uncomfort- 
able about the soundness of present-day British defence policy. 

S. W. RoskILi 


Dre Moncoter: Land, Volk und Wirtschaft der Mongolischen Volksrepublik. 
By Erich Thiel. Munich, Isar Verlag, 1958. 495 pp. Illus. Maps. (Ver- 
6ffentlichungen des Osteuropa-Institutes Miinchen. Ed. by Hans Koch. 
Band XIII.) DM 44. 

THE technical assistance which the Soviet Union offered Mongolia immediately 

after signing the foreign aid agreement with China in February 1959 is a measure 

of the consideration that the homeland of the Mongols, sandwiched between two 
principal Asian Powers, enjoys nowadays. It tends to register like a seismo- 
graph the political tremors in this volcanic area of Asia. Yet, of all the countries 
of the Sino-Soviet orbit, none is more of a ¢erra incognita. Professor Thiel of 

Munich University has now assembled a useful dossier of historical, geographical, 

and economic facts about the Mongolian People’s Republic, generally known as 

Outer Mongolia. 

Long before Lenin promised military help against China, Mongolian national- 
ists looked to Russia as their saviour from Chinese domination. Tsarist Russia 
sponsored the sovereign state of Mongolia when China had been weakened by 
her revolution of rgrz. Half a century later Russian influence had grown 
sufficiently to lead to the adoption of a phonetic alphabet in kyrillic letters ‘so 
as to homogenize the differences between the dialects of Inner Mongolia and the 
language of the neighbouring Mongolian People’s Republic’ (p. 16). Judging 
by their maps, the Chinese are unlikely to have abandoned their ambitions in 
this area. 

Nomadic grazing is still the basis of the country’s economy. By comparison 
arable farming is of little significance. The old Mongol belief still appears to 
survive, that ‘it is out of place to disgrace the beautiful landscape by the ugly 
process of digging the ground’ (p. 288). Communism has had its period of trials 
and errors in Mongolia. The distribution of feudal and monastic livestock was 
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followed by directives to create collectives and State farms; but the nomads 
proved as adamant as the kulaks. After several attempts at ‘co-operation’ 
four-fifths of the herds are stillin private hands. Industrialization has been mcre 
successful; it has brought some advance to this most backward country. But 
Mongolia has failed to live up to the Comintern expectation to serve as a model 
to non-Communist Asia. 

Published in an abbreviated English edition, the book would deserve a place 
on the shelves of Western libraries. W. K. 


AUSTRALASIA 


STUDIES IN AUSTRALIAN Poritics. The 1926 Referendum. By Aaron Wil- 
davsky. The Fall of the Bruce-Page Government. By Dagmar Carboch. 
Introduction by Henry Mayer. Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire; London, 
Angus & Robertson, 1958. xxvi+292 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 4os. 

THE two studies published together in this volume deal with the almost un- 

explored political history of Australia in the-stormy period of the nineteen- 

twenties, a period when antagonisms between labour and management were 
most bitter, and relations between Federal and State Governments most be- 
devilled by rivalry and mistrust. 

The first study, by Mr Aaron Wildavsky, deals with the 1926 Referendum; 
the second, by Miss Dagmar Carboch, with the fall of the Bruce-Page Govern- 
ment three years later. The two studies are, however, complementary, being 
primarily concerned with the central problem of legislative powers in the field of 
industrial relations, and they stand well together. Both writers deserve the 
highest praise for the scholarship and lucidity with which they have examined 
this complex period and laid bare the motives and issues involved. Moreover, 
although these studies originated as academic theses, they read well and, sup- 
ported by illustrations from the political cartoons of the time, they succeed in 
bringing out something of the emotion and excitement generated by these 
disputes. 

* an excellent introduction, Mr Henry Mayer, Senior Lecturer in Govern- 
ment in the University of Sydney, complains justly of the serious gaps in the 
study of the political history of Australia, and especially of the states, in the 
present century. He suggests, however, that there is a new awareness among 
Australian students and scholars of the importance of exploring this field. 
Thus, while these two pioneer studies—by an American Fulbright scholar, Mr 
Aaron Wildavsky, and a Czechoslovak, Miss Dagmar Carboch, who migrated 
to Australia as an undergraduate and is now working at Nuffield College, Oxford 
—are most welcome, it is to be hoped that Australian scholars will soon be 
publishing work of the same calibre. TAN GREY 


NORTH AMERICA 


DocuUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 1957. Ed. by Paul E. Zinner. 
New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1958. xxvi+463 pp. Index. $6. 

THE documents in this volume are intended to illustrate American policy rather 

than the course of international relations in the broader sense. Inevitably the 

two overlap. In addition to the main foreign policy statements of President 

Eisenhower and Mr Dulles, the volume includes a wide selection of documents 

of the various international meetings in which the United States participated 

in 1957, ranging from those of N.A.T.O. and the United Nations Disarmament 

Commission Sub-committee to the Colombo Plan and the Organization of 

American States. As is the custom in this series, the documents are pre- 

dominantly of American origin, but American documents do not necessarily 
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give a complete picture of American policy, and there are few footnotes to fill 
gaps in the narrative or to supply references to documents which are not 
printed. The Notes exchanged between the Soviet Union and the United States 
regarding the Eisenhower Doctrine and the Soviet counter-proposals for a 
declaration of non-interference in the Middle East are printed with one omission 
—the Soviet Note of 19 April. Of eight documents on the Syrian-Turkish crisis 
the two non-American ones are not, as might perhaps have been expected, the 
Notes exchanged by Mr Bulganin and Mr Menderes, but those addressed by 
Mr Bitar and Mr Gromyko to Mr Hammarskjéld. The Egyptian declaration on 
the operation of the Suez Canal sent to Mr Hammarskjéld on 24 April for regis- 
tration as an ‘international instrument’ is printed, but without Dr Fawzi’s 
addendum of 18 July in which he declared Egypt’s acceptance of the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice. 

Apart from developments in the Middle East there was comparatively little 
diplomatic activity in 1957, and some of the documents in this volume, Dr 
Zinner admits, are included for the sake of continuity or comprehensive coverage 
rather than for their intrinsic value. Into this category presumably fall a number 
of General Assembly resolutions, and the news conference speculations by Mr 
Dulles on reshuffles in the Kremlin which comprise two of the four documents 
under the heading Soviet Union. A further comment on developments in the 
Soviet Union is, however, contained in two addresses on the subject of security 
delivered by President Eisenhower a few weeks after the launching of the Soviet 
sputnik, which, though not in itself a military threat, drew attention to the 
advance of scientific techniques in the Soviet Union. While the President in his 
second inaugural address on 21 January had welcomed Russian progress in 
education and industry (p. 35), on 13 November he described the increase in the 
quantity and quality of Soviet scientists and engineers as a ‘disturbing’ trend 
which was, according to his advisers, ‘for the American people the most critical 
problem of all’ (p. 30). 

Most of the documents have already appeared in the weekly issues of the 
Department of State Bulletin, and the speed with which the volume is put 
together (the preface is dated April 1958) perhaps precludes the use of more 
varied sources. It is noted, for example, that though many extracts are quoted 
from Mr Dulles’s news conferences there is none from President Eisenhower’s. 
The time factor may also have dictated the inclusion of two brief Department of 
State announcements of United States aid to Jordan instead of the exchanges 
of Notes to which they refer. VERA KING 


Basic DOCUMENTS IN UNITED STATES FoREIGN Poticy. By Thomas P. 
Brockway. Toronto, New York, London, D. Van Nostrand, 1957. 182 pp. 
(An Anvil Original, No. 27. Under the general editorship of Louis L. 
Snyder.) $1.25. 8s. 6d. 

BRIEF annotations give the context of the documents chosen to illustrate 

American foreign policy from 1776 to the Eisenhower Doctrine of March 1957. 

These include excerpts from Mr Kennan’s celebrated article in Foreign Affairs 

(July 1947) on the case for containment, as well as international agreements, 

Congressional resolutions, and presidential statements. 


ARMS AND THE STATE: Civil-Military Elements in National Policy. By Walter 
Millis with Harvey C. Mansfield and Harold Stein. Foreword by August 
Heckscher. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1958. 436 pp. Index. $4. 

TuIs is an interesting book, though it comes to no new conclusions of any im- 

portance on the subjects discussed in it. It appears to have begun as an attempt 

to solve the perennial problem of the relations of the military to the civil power 
in the direction of State policy. For this purpose a survey has been made of the 
higher organizations dealing with United States strategy during the past 
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quarter-century. The book portrays them as in a state of some confusion at the 
outset and it ends by approving the dictum of the second Hoover Commission 
that it is ‘a fallacy to assume that there is any such thing as “purely military 
planning”’ (p. 409)—a truth which Clausewitz had discovered somewhat 
earlier. 

In the intervening pages, however, there is a great deal of informative and 
important matter, described and analysed with clarity and an absence of 
pedantry. The book is founded partly on the memoirs of such men as Harry 
Hopkins, Cordell Hull, and James Forrestal and to a greater extent on the 
evidence laid before the many Committees of Congress and Commissions which 
were set up in vain endeavours to solve what was an intractable problem. Thus 
the survey does enable the reader to get a good picture of the various controversies 
in the United States during its transition from isolation to the position of the 
leading Power in the free world. 

In addition to the new responsibilities, two main factors made the problem 
more difficult than in previous periods. In the first place there was the growing 
complexity and expense of the weapons of -war which made the scientist and 
the engineer as important advisers as the men who directed the armed services. 
And secondly, air power gradually became the dominant factor in modern 
warfare until the prospect arose that it might be replaced by the rocket. It was 
thus necessary to provide machinery by which scientific, technical, and economic 
advice, as well as that concerning psychological warfare in cold and hot wars, 
could all be brought to bear on the problem at the highest levels. One expedient 
for this purpose was the creation of a Minister of Defence and the largely 
abortive attempt to integrate the three armed services. In a wider sphere the 
National Security Council was set up to give the President advice determined 
by the co-ordination of civilian and military expert opinion informed by a 
proliferation of agencies and committees. 

The real issue, the book concludes, was not the rivalry between military and 
civil control but the rivalry between the three services and the difficulties of 
obtaining clear-cut decisions on grand strategy—the determining of the object of 
military preparation. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, it is recorded, have never been 
able to present a unified body of military advice in peace-time. This is not 
surprising nor is the fact that the civilian leaders tended to throw on the military 
the responsibility for decisions at the highest level in spite of the latter’s pro- 
tests. The only real conflict between civil and military power was that between 
President Truman and General MacArthur and here the Chiefs of Staff were 
able to support the President with a united voice. CHARLES WEBSTER 


Our PRESIDENTS: Brief Biographies of our Chief Magistrates from Washington 
to Eisenhower 1789-1958. 2nd enlarged ed. By James Morgan. New 
York, London, The Macmillan Company, 1958. xx-+-470 pp. Illus. Index. $5. 

Tuis is a revised edition of a book first published in 1924 and contains a new 

chapter on President Eisenhower by Merlo J. Pusey. Although an average of 

only thirteen pages is devoted to each President, Mr Morgan, writing in a 

breezy style, manages to give a coherent picture of his character and the main 

events of his term in office. There is a useful tabulated history of the presidency. 
E.G. 


AMERICA Votes: A Handbook of Contemporary American Election Statistics. 
1956-7. Vol. 2. Compiled and ed. by Richard M. Scammon. Preface by 
Edward H. Litchfield. New York, London, The Macmillan Company for 
the Governmental Affairs Institute, 1958. x+465 pp. Map. Tables. 
$12.50. 87s. 6d. 

Tuts detailed compilation of American election statistics is the second in a 

series to be issued biennially, and brings the first volume up to date with the 
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1956 election figures, together with new material on primaries. The information 
likely to be of interest to the general student is already available in other refer- 
ence works, e.g. names of Governors, Senators, Representatives, their terms and 
parties, but for the psephologist the analysis will become increasingly valuable. 
i 


LATIN AMERICA AND CARIBBEAN 


PoLITICAL CHANGE IN LATIN AMERICA: The Emergence of the Middle Sectors. 
By John J. Johnson. Stanford University Press, 1958; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1959. x-+272 pp. Bibliog. Index. $5. 40s. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSON’S book is an important pioneer study of the influence of 
the ‘middle sectors’ of the population on the development of the five most 
advanced countries of Latin America: Uruguay, Chile, Argentina, Mexico, and 
Brazil. Work on Latin American sociology has so far concentrated on more 
spectacular sectors, such as the Indians, the gauchos, or the Negroes, but 
Professor Johnson has now pointed out very clearly the fact that the middle 
sectors are the people we should study, for their past, present, and future 
activities. He himself hopes that he will set others working on some of the 
questions he has raised, but undoubtedly this book stands on its own feet as a 
serious contribution. It is completed by a useful and extensive bibliography. 
In these five countries the middle classes played important parts in the 
movements of independence, and then in the economic developments of the last 
century. In all but, possibly, Brazil they have in fact taken over the political 
lead, replacing oligarchies and militarists and courting nationalism and labour. 
Although it is still thought by many that there is no middle class in Latin 
America, here is proof that there is a strong, intelligent, and active middle-class 
leadership in some of the leading countries. Brazil has lagged behind, partly 
because of the militarism of the Republic, which has left a tradition of army 
interference in government now, according to Professor Johnson, obsolete in 
the other four countries. Even in Argentina, where army and labour recently 
formed an alliance, the only class with the ability to break that alliance and, it 
is hoped, to lead the country back to prosperity and peace, is the middle class. 
JOHN STREET 


Mexico: A Symposium on Law and Government. Preface by Co-Editing Com- 
mittee: Enrique Helguera, Guillermo Gallardo Vazquez, David Casares 
Nicolin. Foreword by David S. Stern. Coral Gables, Florida, University 
of Miami Press, 1958. Distributed exclusively by Oceana Publications, 
New York, and Sweet and Maxwell, London. 125 pp. Index. $4.25. 42s. 


Tuts slender volume is a product of the editorial activities of the School of Inter- 
American Legal Studies in the University of Miami. Its purpose is to introduce 
foreigners to an outline knowledge of the Mexican legal and governmental 
system through the medium of eleven essays by Mexican lawyers and legal 
scholars on such topics as ‘The Rule of Law in Mexico’, ‘The Mexican Law of 
Imposed Joint Ownership’, and ‘Mexican Taxation of Foreign Corporations’. In 
the main the book achieves its purpose. The essays are brief and clear. The points 
made by the authors are based upon references to standard legal works, which 
can be consulted by anyone seeking fuller knowledge of the subjects discussed. 
For many years Mexico has been a land of mystery largely because people 
writing about it have devoted too much attention to the plumed serpents of 
politics and social idealism. It is a relief to read a volume of essays such as this, 
which tells the reader precisely how unfair competition, for example, is defined 
and dealt with by Mexican law; how the banks are established; how property 
rights are created; and so forth. H. S. FERNS 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


BowLe, John: Adapt or Perish: The Dilemma of Nuclear Politics. London, 
Phoenix House, 1959. 37 pp. (A Background Book.) 2s. 6d. 

Britain: An Official Handbook. Prepared by the Central Office of Information, 
1959 ed. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. ix + 538 pp. Illus. Maps. Diagrams, 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. 21s. [1955 ed. reviewed in International Affairs, 
October 1955, Pp. 509. 1959 ed. covers events up to September 1958. 

Bucuan, Alastair: NATO Today. Toronto, Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, 1959. 16 pp. (Behind the Headlines, Vol. x1x, No. 1.) 20 cents. 

Das, Durga: India and the World. Messsges by Ellsworth Bunker, Malcolm 
Macdonald, and Shiroshi Nasu. Foreword by Rajendra Prasad. New Delhi, 
The Hindustan Times, 1958. xiv + 118 pp. Illus. Paper bound Rs. 2. Cloth 
bound Rs. 3. 

A collection of articles, reprinted from The Hindustan Times, written by its editor 
following a world tour. 

Davis, John: Canadian Energy Policy. Toronto, Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, 1959. 16 pp. (Behind the Headlines, Vol. xvii, No. 6.) 20 cents. 
GALBRAITH, John Kenneth: Journey to Poland and Yugoslavia. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. x ++ 118 pp. 

$3. 245. 

GELLNER, John: Problems of Canadian Defence. Toronto, Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1959. 16 pp. (Behind the Headlines, Vol. xv1i1, No. 5.) 20 cents, 

GERBET, Pierre: Les Organisations Internationales. Paris, Presses Universitaires, 
1958. 128 pp. Bibliog. (‘Que sais-je?’ Le Point des Connaissances Actuelles, 
No. 792. 

As" OM the origins and development of international organization and gives an 
account of the main such organizations today. 

Government and Administration of the United Kingdom. Prepared by the Reference 
Division, Central Office of Information. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. 84 pp. 
Tables. Bibliog. (Central Office of Information Reference Pamphlet, No. 32.) 5s. 

HuppteEstTon, Sisley: Popular Diplomacy and War. Foreword by Harry Elmer 
Barnes. Topside, West Rindge, N.H., Richard R. Smith, 1954; London, Hol- 
born Publishing Company, 1958. 285 pp. Index. $3.50. [American ed. 
reviewed in International Affairs, July 1955, p. 340.] 

India 1958. Annual Review. Foreword by Mrs Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. Information 
Service of India, India House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2, 1959. 203 pp. IIlus. 
Tables. [1959 edition reviewed in International Affairs, July 1958, p. 395.] 
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MacponaLp, H. I.: The European Common Market. Toronto, Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, 1958. 16 pp. (Behind the Headlines, Vol. xv111, No. 4.) 
20 cents. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
CHAIM WEIZMANN 


To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 

Reviewing in International Affairs, January 1959, p. 79 an appreciation of 
Dr Chaim Weizmann delivered by Sir Isaiah Berlin in the presence of Viscount 
Samuel, the Hon. Edwin Samuel remarks that ‘Dr Weizmann’s. . . excellent 
relations .. . with Balfour and Lloyd George were—like the British Mandate 
itsel{—eventually undone by Bevin’s heavy-handed Palestine policy’. 

Now Ernest Bevin was no doubt heavy-handed on occasion; but he deserves 
fairer posthumous treatment than this. Your distinguished reviewer knows 
very well that: (i) the Zionist movement had levied its extravagant demand for 
a Jewish state in the whole of Palestine before Bevin became Foreign Secretary 
in the summer of 1945, and persisted in it for a whole year thereafter; and (ii) 
Weizmann was evidently not wholly unaware in autumn 1945 of the violent 
action that was being concerted by the Hagana, I.Z.L., and Stern group leaders 
as ‘a warning and an indication of much more serious incidents that would 
threaten the safety of all British interests in the country’ (Great Britain, 
Colonial Office: Palestine: Statement of Information relating to Acts of Violence, 


Cmd. 6873 (1946)). 


Harvard University, Yours truly, 
28 January 1959. GEORGE KIRK 
A TIME TO SPEAK 
To the Editor, International Affairs 
DEAR SIR, 


Philip Mason, in his review of my book A Time to Speak (International 
Affairs, April 1959, p. 218), does not seem to have grasped the point at issue 
in Uganda at the time of the Kabaka’s deportation. I only single it out among 
other points in his review that I should like to take up because of its relevance 
to other parts of Africa where arbitrary rule seems to be spreading. 

Our contention in the Africa Bureau was that such arbitrary action on the 
part of the Governor could have had dangerous consequences in Uganda as 
similar action has had and will have elsewhere. Our efforts were directed to- 
wards trying to find a rational and non-violent way out. When asked for advice 
by the Kabaka on his arrival in London we recommended two of the ablest 
constitutional and legal experts that we knew in Britain, namely Sir Kenneth 
Diplock and Mr Dingle Foot. It was partly as a result of their efforts, in con- 
junction with those of Sir Keith Hancock, and of the pacific methods used by 
the people themselves that the situation was prevented from degenerating into 
a spreading brawl. 

Yours faithfully, 
The Africa Bureau, MICHAEL SCOTT 
65 Denison House, 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
London, S.W.r. 


25 April 1959. 
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Mr. Philip Mason replies: 


DEAR SIR, 

What I wrote was: ‘Here surely the Governor was trying to bring an absolu- 
tist form of government into a more modern and democratic framework, much 
what Vallabhai Patel—with a surer touch—did in India to the Princely 
States. But Mr Scott shows no sign of recognizing that Sir Andrew Cohen’s 
action was anything but oppression and uses arguments on behalf of the Kabaka 
which one may suspect he would reject if put forward by a Maharajah or a 
mine-owning Duke.’ 

I have re-read the passage dealing with Uganda on pages 289-292 of Mr 
Scott’s book, and I still think that this was fair comment. If I were to expand, 
I should applaud the Governor’s aims but should need much convincing that 
his tactics did not deserve criticism; if Mr Scott reserved his criticism to the 
latter it would be hard to answer him. But the whole tone of the pages to which 
I have referred is to suggest that the Kabaka was right both as to his strategic 
aims and tactics, while the Governor is given credit for neither. 

Yours faithfully, 
The Institute of Race Relations, Puitip MAson 
6 Duke of York St., 
London, S.W.r. 
28 April 1959. 
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An extended Revised Edition of 
Ralph Flenley’s 


Modern 
German History 


The author Ralph Flenley M.A., B.LITT. (OXON.), F.R.S.C. (University of 
Toronto) has completely rewritten the end of the book for this revision. 
The chapter previously entitled ‘Conclusion’ has been replaced by two 
new chapters, one dealing with the Second ,World War and the other 
with the events between the surrender of May 1945 and the elections 
of September 1957 in the German Federal Republic. 
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A great organisation indeed is The General Electric Com- 
pany Limited of England—an organisation that has long 
been in the lead in the development of electricity for the 
service of mankind. 


Its resources are unusually wide. Its factories produce 
almost everything needed for the generation, transmission 
and use of electric power. 


G.E.C. plant, equipment and appliances are in service 
throughout the world, speeding progress in every depart- 
ment of human activity. 


Whatever developments the future may demand, G.E.C. 
will assuredly, then as now, be in the forefront of electrical 


progress. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD. OF ENGLAND 


MAGNET HOUSE : KINGSWAY - LONDON W.C.2 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 


A broad survey of international tribunals, this book deals with the settlement by judicial 1 
process of disputes between States or claims by the nationals of one State against another, 
The authors trace the development of international arbitration, the role of the United © 


Nations, the bases of international jurisdiction, the law and practice, evidence, third 


party proceedings, the consequences of judgment or award, as well as special procedures ~ 


and administrative matters. 


Much has happened in international arbitration since 1945, It is clearly time to take — 


stock. Here we have a clear and accurate assessment of the present situation, and an — 
excellent guide to the conduct of international litigation which, besides serving as a first- ¥ 


class practical handbook, also sets out the broader issues involved. 
J. L. Simpson and Hazel Fox 


Published under the auspices of 
THE DAVID DAVIES MEMORIAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


THE LAW AND CUSTOM OF THE SEA 


“This admirable introduction to the international law of the sea. . . . It is difficult to q 


imagine how this task could have been better performed... .” 


—Cambridge Law Journal 


“The exposition is admirably clear and brief.”—Jnternational Affairs 
**, .. a valuable introductory book for the potential lawyer of the sea.” 


H. A. Smith 
Professor Emeritus of International Law in the University of London 
third edition 21s. net (1s. 6d. postage) 
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LAW AND OPINION IN ENGLAND 
IN THE 20th CENTURY 


An important milestone in legal and social thought, this work is based on a series of © 
public lectures given at the London School of Economics, on a theme suggested by ~ 


Dicey’s Law and Public Opinion in England in the Nineteenth Century. A disti 


team of contributors under the editorship of Professor Ginsberg traces the changing ~ 
patterns of both legal and social policy in our time. The discussions fall into three main 


divisions: Trends of Thought, Legal Developments, and Trends of Social Policy. 
Editor : M. Ginsberg 
Professor Emeritus of Sociology in the University of London 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF IRAQ, 
1950-1957 


What effect has the promotion of economic growth on political alignments and on ~ 
ideological orientation if the government in power has no popular base or does not © 
enjoy a measure of public confidence? Since 1950 Iraq has devoted 70 per cent. of her ~ 
oil resources to economic development—the highest in the Middle East. Dr. Qubain ~ 
examines the difficulties involved in the transformation of a static rural society into a — 


dynamic urban one and the underlying socio-economic problems. 


Fahim I. Qubain 


35s. net (1s. 6d. postage) 4 
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